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PREEA CE 


This handbook is designed especially for college freshmen. 
It presents a compact body of positive, constructive principles 
recognized as essential to clear and effective writing. 

Although some of these principles are meant primarily for 
the student who needs to learn correctness, most of them will 
be equally useful to the student who aspires to literary compo- 
sition. Two fundamental needs confront the immature 
writer, no matter what his ability or his special interest— 
guidance into right paths, and warning against numerous 
pitfalls. This text is intended to help the student along his 
way, and it is hoped that he may be willing to accept its 
counsels. 

The book has been planned, therefore, as a ready reference 
work for both student and teacher. It is not the intention 
that the rules should be memorized, or even that they should 
be systematically studied and then mechanically applied. 
Some study, of course, may be necessary—probably more 
than the instructor desires. But so long as the rules are 
statements of reasonable custom, observance of them (whether 
through direct study or casual reference) will enable the 
student to compose sentences and paragraphs that are clear 
and forceful, and will train him at the same time to write with 
ease and individuality. No one can be regarded as a success- 
ful writer.unless his writing is free from common errors. ‘The 
purpose of this book is to help the student correct such errors 
and acquire the habit of expressing himself with clearness and 
power. 

In order that the student may see how the great masters 
have secured their effects, illustrative material from reputable 
writers of good prose has been included. Whether this 
material proves to be stimulating to every student cannot be 
foretold; but it ought to establish a deep conviction that the 
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basic qualities of good writing are unchanging, and that the 
principles upon which good writing depend cannot be ignored 
or violated. 

Effort has been made to organize the contents of the book 
logically; but the chief thought has been to place rules where 
they may be found most readily and to number them so that 
they may be used most advantageously. In a book of this 
kind it is impossible to avoid overlapping and repetition. 
Cross references have been used sometimes to save space; but 
in general the desire to make the book serviceable has seemed 
to warrant listing some important principles under more than 
one heading. For the aid of the instructor, a chart for use in 
correcting themes is printed on page 394. 

It is never to be assumed that ideas may be communicated 
in one way only, or that reputable usage is agreed upon all 
points of writing. In fact, many ways of expressing one’s 
ideas are possible, all of which may be allowable and abun- 
dantly successful. It is taken for granted, however, that 
most college students need definite guidance in the expression 
of thought and feeling, and this book points out what is 
regarded as the best form or practice, in the faith that the 
student who follows the suggestions here presented, which 
conform to the standards of the best authorities and the most 
careful writers, is not likely to go wrong; he may even find 
that the ability to compose clear and effective English consti- 
tutes one of the prerequisites to membership in the company 
of educated men and women. 

I wish to express thanks to Miss Luella F. Norwood and to 
Mr. L. M. Beattie, my colleagues in Carleton College, who 
read the book in manuscript and who gave many valuable 
suggestions regarding its form and content; also to Professor 
C. H. Gingrich, of Carleton College, and to Mr. G. A. Rol- 
lins, of Northwestern University, who read the book in 
proof. Thanks are due also to many publishers, whose 
names are mentioned in appropriate places, for the use of 
material still in copyright. 


G. B. W. 
July, 1922. 
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He who would write clearly ought first to 
think clearly —GoeETHE. 


Look into thy heart and write.—SIDNEY. 


A COLLEGE HANDBOOK 
OF WRITING 


I DICTION 


1. The one fundamental obligation of every writer is to be 
clear; it is to his advantage to be also interesting and effective. 
Compositions are seldom written for oneself; consequently, 
one must make sure that the person for whom they are written 
can grasp easily and quickly the precise and the full meaning: 
intended. 

The precise meaning is secured through clarity and accuracy 
of expression; the full meaning, through interesting and ef- 
fective phrasing. One may be clear and dull, however, at the 
same time; and one may be clear and interesting and still 
fail to produce the desired effect owing to a lack or a violation 
of good taste in language. ‘The successful writer, therefore, 
is the one who combines interest and effectiveness with clear- 
ness, and who at the same time observes the canons of good 
taste. 

Clearness and effectiveness in language depend to a con- 
siderable degree upon the principle of adaptation. Whatever 
is intended for a limited class of readers should be written in 
the language intelligible to that class; whatever is written for 
the masses should avoid the language of individual groups 
and regions. 

Taste in language is a relative term. It depends largely 
upon individual preferences, but one must be guided by the 
practice of the best writers and speakers. Usage, of course, 
is constantly changing; what is proper today may be im- 
proper tomorrow, and what is improper today may be proper 
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tomorrow. In order to learn what is good taste in English 
and to keep informed as to what constitutes acceptable usage, 
one must maintain acquaintance with reputable writers and 
speakers and, at the same time, cultivate the habit of frequent 
reference to authoritative books on grammar and composi- 
tion and to good, conservative dictionaries. 

Clear and effective writing presupposes clear and effective 
thinking. One who desires to write well must therefore 
develop the right processes and habits of thought. Ideas 
must be expressed in words that have the quality of precision 
and that have the power to stir the imagination. Moreover, 
since individual writing logically takes on something of the 
flavor of individual conversation, one should converse much 
on thought-provoking topics, and in the give-and-take of 
friendly talk oneshould striveto develop exactness and variety, 
those qualities of expression which make what one says and 
what one writes of peculiar interest and appeal to others. 

Success in writing depends largely upon the use of words. 
He who would attain this success, therefore, must choose his 
language with the utmost care. He must make sure that it 
meets the demands of clearness, effectiveness, and good usage. 


CLEARNESS 


2. Choose words that are immediately clear, in order 
that the reader may know exactly what you mean. Whether 
you wish to state a fact, to express an opinion, to relate an 
incident, to describe a scene, or to present an argument, your 
language should be clear, direct, precise, straightforward. 
It should belong to the national current of English speech, 
unobscured by what is vague or technical or fastidious, unde- 
filed by what is cheap or common. Not until clearness and 
correctness have become fixed habits of expression may a 
writer hope to acquire the qualities that give grace and charm 
to style. 

ILLUSTRATION 


We have fallen of late into a deep discontent with the college, with 
the life and the work of the undergraduates in our universities. It is 
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an honorable discontent, bred in us by devotion, not by captiousness 
or hostility or by an unreasonable impatience to set the world right. 
We are not critics, but anxious and thoughtful friends. We are 
neither cynics nor pessimists, but honest lovers of a good thing, of 
whose slightest deterioration we are jealous. We would fain keep 
one of the finest instrumentalities of our national life from falling 
short of its best, and believe that by a little care and candor we can 
do so. 

The American college has played a unique part in American life. 
So long as its aims were definite and its processes authoritative, it 
formed men who brought to their tasks an incomparable morale, a 
capacity that seemed more than individual, a power touched with 
large ideals. The college has been the seat of ideals. The liberal 
training which it sought to impart took no thought of any particular 
profession or business, but was meant to reflect in its few and simple 
disciplines the image of life and thought. Men were bred by it to no 
skill or craft or calling: the discipline to which they were subjected 
had a more general object. It was meant to prepare them for the 
whole of life rather than for some particular part of it. The ideals 
which lay at its heart were the general ideals of conduct, of right 
living and right thinking, which made them aware of a world moral- 
ized by principle, steadied and cleared of many an evil thing by true 
and catholic reflection and just feeling, a world, not of interests, but of 
ideas—Wooprow Wi1son, “The Spirit of Learning.’”! 


NATIONAL ENGLISH 


3. Use English that is national in character and signifi- 
cance. The best writing is easily comprehended without loss 
of time or energy; it is free from everything that clogs the 
mind of the reader or prevents his immediate realization of 
the thought presented. Language that is indigenous to the 
country—and to the whole country rather than to a partic- 
ular locality only—is not likely to be obscure. But, if in an 
effort to appear learned, one incorporates in his writing 
foreign words or phrases, or, mistaking the “rustic cackle of 
his burg for the murmur of the world,” obscures his meaning 
by the use of language intelligible only to his neighbors, he 
erects barriers for all but a restricted group of readers. The 


1The Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, September, 1909. 
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idiom of the ranches of Montana, as well as that of the hamlets 
of New Hampshire or of the plantations of Georgia, is not a 
national language, and he who would be universally under- 
stood avoids it. 

ILLUSTRATION 


It was really delightful to see the old squire seated in his hereditary 
elbow chair, by the hospitable fireside of his ancestors, and looking 
around him like the sun of a system, beaming warmth and gladness 
to every heart. Eventhe very dog that lay stretched at his feet, as 
he lazily shifted his position and yawned, would look fondly up in 
his master’s face, wag his tail against the floor, and stretch himself 
again to sleep, confident of kindness and protection. There is an 
emanation from the heart in genuine hospitality which cannot be de- 
scribed, but is immediately felt and puts the strangerat onceat his ease. 
I had not been seated many minutes by the comfortable hearth of 
the worthy old cavalier, before I found myself as much at home as if 
I had been one of the family. 

—Irvine, “Christmas Eve,” in The Skeich Book. 


a. Foreign words and phrases should be used sparingly, if 
at all. Prefer the English equivalents to foreign expressions 
like the following: ad libitum, multum in parvo, sine qua non, 
lapsus lingua, sub rosa, faux pas, qui vive, nouveau riche, rat- 
son d’étre, entre nous, bonhomie, chic, distingué, furore, nuance, 
mélange. 

b. Avoid provincialisms or loc words and 
phrases peculiar to restricted localities of the country. Do 
not use allow, calculate, or reckon for think, plan, or expect; 
poke for bag; buss for kiss; pack or tote for carry; piece for 
distance; pied for spotted; right smart for a great deal; spell for 
time; you all for you, without for unless; etc. 


PRECISE ENGLISH 


4. Find the word that expresses exactly the shade of mean- 
ing intended; never use words loosely. For every fact or idea 
to be presented, there may be found the one epithet, the one 
phrase, that is better than all others. A nice fitting of the 
word to the sense secures clearness and directness of thought, 
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a quality that satisfies the mind of the reader and stirs his 
imagination. The English language is especially rich in words 
that express precise distinctions in meaning. With such a 
wealth of choice, there can be no excuse for blurred or slipshod 
work in phrasing. The writer who cares will not be content 
with makeshifts, with words that come short of what he means; 
he will ransack his store until he finds the one word that is pat 
to his purpose, that does the required work with delicate exact- 


ness. 
ILLUSTRATION 


. . . . The principal thing worthy of observation in the low- 
‘land cottage of England is its finished neatness. The thatch is firmly 
pegged down and mathematically levelled at the edges; and, though 
the martin is permitted to attach its humble domicile, in undisturbed 
security, to the eaves, he may be considered as enhancing the effect of 
the cottage, by increasing its usefulness and making it contribute to 
the comfort of more beings than one. The whitewash is stainless, 
and its rough surface catches a side light as brightly as a front one: the 
luxuriant rose is trained gracefully over the window; and the gleam- 
ing lattice, divided not into heavy squares, but into small pointed 
diamonds, is thrown half open, as is just discovered by its glance 
among the green leaves of the sweetbrier, to admit the breeze, that, as 
it passes over the flowers, becomes full of their fragrance. The light 
wooden porch breaks the flat of the cottage face by its projection; 
and a branch or two of wandering honeysuckle spread over the low 
hatch. A few square feet of garden and a latched wicket, persuading 
the weary and dusty pedestrian, with expressive eloquence, to lean 
upon it for an instant and request a drink of water or milk, complete 
a picture, which, if it be far enough from London to be unspoiled by 
town sophistications, is a very perfect thing in its way. 

—Ruskin, “The Cottage,” in The Poetry of Phy pit ces 


a. Avoid the use of vague and ambiguous nouns and verbs, 
especially such nouns as case, character, condition, degree, 
factor, instance, line, matter, nature, persuasion, proposition, 
and thing; and such verbs as assert, claim, expect, get, and guess. 


Inexact: In the case of Smith, it may be asserted that he is 
of the Baptist persuasion. 
Improved: Smith is a Baptist. 
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Inexact: We claim that our plan will aid the taxpayer. 
Improved: We maintain that our plan will aid the taxpayer. 


b. Avoid the indiscriminate use of adjectives and adverbs. 


Inexact: I was so astonished to hear it. 
Improved: I was surprised to hear it. 


Inexact: She is a splendid girl. 
Improved: She is a charming girl. 


Inexact: We have had a perfectly wonderful evening. 
Improved: We have had a delightful evening. 


c. Avoid the confusion of words similarly spelled or pro- 
nounced, such as formerly and formally, accept and except, 
allusion and illusion, respectfully and respectively. (See 15d I 
and 67.) 

d. Distinguish between words that deny the existence of 
a quality and words that express merely the absence of a 
quality, such as disinterested and uninterested, irreligious and 
non-religious, immoral and non-moral. 


Wrong: Since he was disinterested in the lecture, he left the 
hall. 

Right: Since he was uninterested in the lecture, he left the 
hall. 


e. Choose the connective that expresses the exact relation 
between clauses. 

z. To express addition, use and, again, besides, further- 
more, and then, moreover, finally, etc. 


Right: He shows himself to be a keen observer; besides, he 
knows how to describe what he sees. 


2. To express cause, use because, for, since, as, inasmuch 
as,etc. In using as and since to express cause, make sure that 
their meaning 1s obvious. 
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Right: The plan suggested is not practicable, for it has failed 
wherever it has been tried. 


Obscure: Since I have become familiar with the work, I need 
less assistance. 

Clear: Inasmuch as I have become familiar with the work, I 
need less assistance. 


Clear: Since the city has no money in the treasury, the work 
will have to be discontinued. 


Note.—For is used in introducing evidence for the fact; because, 
in introducing a reason for the fact. (See 25g.) 


Right: Charles is going to the city this morning, for he tele- 
phoned me to meet him on the train. 

Right: Charles is going to the city this morning because he 
has an appointment to speak at the convention. 


3. To express concession, use though, although, even if, 
etc. While is sometimes used to express concession, but it 
more properly expresses time (see 73, following). The main 
clause standing after the concessive clause may be introduced 
by yet, still, nevertheless, etc., for emphasis. 


Right: Although he was earnest and energetic, he failed to 
accomplish the task. 

Right: Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him.— Jod, 13: 15. 

Right: While he is not entitled to much sympathy, I am in- 
clined to give him another chance. 


4. To express condition, use if, provided, provided that, 
supposing, on condition that, unless, etc. 


Right: A student will probably attain a fair degree of success 
if he makes good use of his spare time. 


5. To express consequence, use hence, consequently, there- 
fore, thus, accordingly, wherefore, and so, etc. 


Right: Jane never missed an opportunity to help her mother 
and her sister; consequently, she was much loved by both. 
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6. Toexpress contrast, use but, however, and yet, still, never- 
theless, notwithstanding, whereas, on the contrary, on the other 
hand, etc. 


Right: It was a long and dangerous journey, but we arrived 
without mishap. 

Right: An adjective may not be used to modify an adverb; 
an adverb, on the other hand, may be used to modify an 
adjective. 


Nore 1.—Do not use while to express contrast; it properly expresses 
time or concession. (See 3 and 73.) 
Wrong: Henry arrived in time for the party, while William 
never came at all. 
Right: Henry arrived in time for the party, but William 
never came at all. 


Note 2.—On the contrary joins statements expressing essentially 
the same idea or involving the same point of view; one statement 
is made in negative terms, the other in positive. On the other 
hand joins statements expressing ideas essentially opposed or 
involving opposite points of view; both statements are made in 
negative or in positive terms. 


Right: James is not the dull boy that he is commonly sup- 
posed to be; on the contrary, he 1s unusually apt. 

Right: James is not the dullest boy in the class; on the other 
hand, he is not the brightest. 


7. ‘To express degree, use as, than, more than, rather than, 


Right: More than any other man in the community, he was 
esteemed by everybody. 


8. ‘To express manner, use as, as if, as though, etc. 


Right: You look as if you had good news to tell. 
Right: He is trying to throw the ball as the coach told him. 


Nore.—Do not use like instead of as, as if, etc., to express manner; 
it may be used as a preposition to express likeness. Like is 
correct wher it 1s followed by a substantive without a verb. 
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Wrong: I baited my hook like you did yours. 
Right: I baited my hook as you did yours. 
Right: I baited my hook like an old fisherman. 


Wrong: It looks like it would rain. 
Right: It looks as if it would rain. 
Right: It looks like rain. 


9. To express place, use where, wherever, whence, whither, 
whereto, etc. 


Right: Wherever he went, large crowds came out to greet him, 
zo. ‘To express purpose, use that, so that, 1n order that, etc. 


Right: Wilkins bought an extra supply of paper so that he 
would be ready for any emergency. 


Notr.—Do not use so to express purpose. 


Wrong: I went to the city so I might buy some clothes. 
Right: I went to the city so that I might buy some clothes. 
Right: I went to the city to buy some clothes. 


zr. ‘lo express repetition, intensification, or exemplifica- 
tion, use indeed, in fact, in other words, that 1s, for example, etc. 


Right: John learned to swim within a month; indeed, there 
was hardly a stroke which he could not use. 


Nore.—In using that is or 1. ¢., make sure that what follows is 
exactly equivalent to what precedes; it should not be used as a 
corrective phrase. 

Wrong: All the boys are going on the trip—that is, ten of 
them. 

Right: All the boys are going on the trip—at least ten of them. 

Right: His writing is characterized by redundancy—that is, 
the use of too many words. 


12. To express result, use so that, that, or and so. 


Right: She has recovered from her sickness, so that she is able 
to attend class. 
Right: He played so loudly that I could not hear the singing. 
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Note.—So as a connective expressing result is colloquial and 
therefore should be used only in the most informal writing. 
(See 15, following.) 


13. To express time, use when, whenever, while, as, since, 
before, after, until, etc. In using as and since to express time, 
make sure that their meaning is obvious. 


Right: We quietly filed into our seats while the orchestra was 
playing. 

Obscure: Since Ihave received his letter, I have had no anxiety 
about his safety. 

Clear: Since receiving his letter, I have had no anxiety about 
his safety. 

Clear: Since I came back from my vacation, I have not lost a 
minute’s time from the office. 


14. Do not use as, because, how, if, where, etc., for that or 
whether. 


Inexact: I shall let you know if I can come. 
Clear: I shall let you know whether I can come. 


Wrong: I saw in the paper where a man had been killed. 
Right: I saw in the paper that a man had been killed. 


15. Asa rule, do not use the adverb so as a conjunction. 
Instead of using it to connect coordinate clauses, either insert 
before it the codrdinating conjunction and or reconstruct the 
sentence so that one clause depends upon the other. Instead 
of using it to introduce a subordinate clause expressing result, 
use so that. The childish habit of stringing clauses together 
with so is especially bad. 


Wrong: He was sick, so he could not attend class. 
Right: He was sick, and so could not attend class. 
Right: He was so sick that he could not attend class. 
Right: Since he was sick, he could not attend class. 
Right: He was sick, so that he could not attend class. 
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Note.—So may be used at the beginning of a sentence as a sum- 
marizing word meaning In thts way, Thus it may be seen that, 
etc. (See the last sentence in the illustration under 13, p. 51.) 
So is sometimes used in informal writing to connect clauses; 
when so used it should be preceded by a semicolon. (See 83e. 


Pp. 234). 


16. Do not use then or also to connect coordinate verbs; 
use and then or and also. Either then or also may be used be- 
tween coordinate clauses to suggest abruptness, but as a rule 
and then or and also 1s to be preferred. 


Wrong: I attended chapel this morning, then went to the 
laboratory. 

Allowable for emphasis: I attended chapel this morning; 
then I went to the laboratory. 

Preferable: I attended chapel this morning, and then I went 
to the laboratory. 


f. Distinguish between the auxiliaries can and ‘may, could 
and might. Can means to be able; may means to have permission. 
Do not use can for may, or could for might, in a purpose clause. 


Wrong: We wanted the classes dismissed early so that we 


could go to the play. 
Right: We wanted the classes dismissed early so that we 


might go to the play. 


g. Distinguish between the auxiliaries shall and will, 
should and would. Use them according to the rules which 
follow: 

1. Yo express simple futurity or expectation on the part of 
the speaker, use shall (or should) in the first person (singular 
and plural) and wz/l (or would) in the second and third persons 
(singular and plural). 


Right: I shall be glad to hear from you very soon. 
Right: We should ‘like to know when he will be home. 


2. To express determination, desire, willingness, or prom- 
ise on the part of the speaker, use will (or would) in the first 


person (singular and plural) and shall (or should) in the second 
and third persons (singular and plural). 


Right: I will go regardless of what happens. 
Right: They shall not be allowed to escape; I will die rather 
than let them go. 


Note.—When willingness is expressed by means of an adjective, 
I shall is correct; when by means of an adverb, J will is cor- 
rect. To write J will be glad to go is wrong, since it expresses 
willingness twice. 


Right: I shall be glad to go. 
Right: I will gladly go. 


3. In questions, use shall in the first person; in the second 
and third persons, use the auxiliary expected in the answer. 


Right: Shall I do this work for you today? 
Right: Do you think that you shall return before noon? 
Right: Will you write to me during the summer? 


4. In indirect discourse, use the auxiliary that logically 
would be used if the expression were direct in form. 


Right: He said that he should remain at home for a month. 
Right: She asked him whether he would sing. 


5. In subordinate clauses expressing a condition, use 
should for all persons. 


Right: If you should care to go with me, I should be glad to 
take you. 


6. Should (meaning ought) is used to express general ob- 
ligation; and would, to express a wish or an habitual action. 


Right: I should have taken more interest in my work. 
Right: He should have made a better record. 

Right: Would that I could speak what I feel! 

Right: He would stop to find every bird that he heard sing. 
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h. Choose the right preposition, the one demanded by 
English idiom. (See 16c and 128.) 


SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL LANGUAGE 


5. In discussing scientific or technical subjects, take 
special pains to be clear. Familiarity with a subject readily 
leads to the use of terms that may not be intelligible to the 
uninitiated. A botanist may be expected to use the language 
of his science in writing intended only for botanists; but in 
addressing the general public, he must either avoid scientific 
_and technical terms or explain those not universally under- 
stood. [he same rule applies just as pointedly to a discussion 
of non-technical subjects. 

College students should not use indiscriminately expressions 
peculiar to the athletic field or to the college campus, such as 
a foul, a fly, an error, a spiral, a major, an option, credits, 
grinds, and snaps. 


ILLUSTRATION 


Chemistry may be of use to medicine in at least three quite different 
ways. One of these is concerned with discovering the components o¢ 
things. This kind of chemistry is called analytical chemistry. An- 
other way in which chemistry can help medicine depends upon the 
ability of the modern chemist, not only to find out what the things 
are made of, but also to discover how the parts are put together. This 
branch of chemistry is called structural chemistry, because it has to 
do not only with the materials, but also with the way in which these 
materials are arranged. Yet another method of helpfulness comes 
from a still more recent development of chemistry, commonly called 
physical chemistry, which deals with the phenomena lying on the 
border line between physics and chemistry—especially that part of 
the border line concerning the relation of energy to material. The 
physical chemist must know, not only what things are made of and 
how these elements are put together, but also what energy is con- 
cerned in putting them together, and what energy is set free when 
they are decomposed. 

—T. W. Ricuarps, “Modern Chemistry and Medicine.” ! 


1The Atlantic Monthly, 103: 40 (January, 1909). 
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EXERCISE 1 


Study the diction in the following passages. Point out 
special qualities of clearness and test the accuracy of the 
words used by trying to find substitutes for them. Note the 
connectives, 


1. The poet, of whose works I have undertaken the revision, may 
now begin to assume the dignity of an ancient, and claim the privilege 
of established fame and prescriptive veneration. He has long out- 
lived his century, the term commonly fixed as the test of literary 
merit. Whatever advantages he might once derive from personal 
allusions, local customs, or temporary opinions, have for many years 
been lost; and every topic of merriment, or motive of sorrow, which 
the modes of artificial life afforded him, now only obscure the scenes 
which they once illuminated. The effects of favor and competition 
are at an end; the tradition of his friendships and his enmities has 
perished; his works support no opinion with arguments, nor supply 
any faction with invectives; they can neither indulge vanity, nor 
gratify malignity; but are read without any other reason than the 
desire of pleasure, and are therefore praised only as pleasure is ob- 
tained; yet, thus unassisted by interest or passion, they have passed 
through variations of taste and changes of manners, and, as they 
devolved from one generation to another, have received new honors at 
every transmission.—JOHNSON, Preface to Shakespeare. 


2. Ned Softly is a very pretty poet, and a great admirer of easy 
lines. Waller is his favorite: and as that admirable writer has the 
best and worst verses of any among our great English poets, Ned 
Softly has got all the bad ones without book; which he repeats upon 
occasion, to show his reading, and garnish his conversation. Ned is 
indeed a true English reader, incapable of relishing the great and 
masterly strokes of this art, but wonderfully pleased with the little 
Gothic ornaments of epigrammatical conceits, tums, points, and 
quibbles, which are so frequent in the most admired of our English 
poets, and practised by those who want genius and strength to repre- 
sent, after the manner of the ancients, simplicity in its natural beauty 
and perfection.—Appison, The Tatler, No. 163. 


3. If commerce does not include navigation, the government of 
the Union has no direct power over that subject, and can make no law 
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prescribing what shall constitute American vessels, or requiring that 
they shall be navigated by American seamen. Yet this power has been 
exercised from the commencement of the government, has been ex- 
ercised with the consent of all, and has been understood by all to be 
a commercial regulation. All America understands, and has uni- 
formly understood, the word “commerce” to comprehend navigation. 
It was so understood, and must have been so understood, when the 
Constitution was framed. The power over commerce, including 
navigation, was one of the primary objects for which the people of 
America adopted their government, and must have been contemplated 
in forming it. The convention must have used the word in that 
sense, because all have understood it in that sense; and the attempt to 
restrict it comes too late. 
—Joun Marsuatt, “Constitutional Law,” 9 Wheaton’s Reports. 


4. Ihave stated upon former occasions, and I may as well state 
again, what I understand to be the real issue of this controversy be- 
tween Judge Douglas and myself. On the point of my wanting to 
make war between the Free and the Slave States, there has been no 
issue between us. So, too, when he assumes that I am in favor of 
introducing a perfect social and political equality between the white 
and black races. These are false issues, upon which Judge Douglas 
has tried to force the controversy. ‘There is no foundation in truth 
for the charge that I maintain either of these propositions. The real 
issue in this controversy—the one pressing upon every mind—is the 
sentiment on the part of one class that looks upon slavery as a wrong, 
and of another class that does not look upon it as a wrong. ‘The senti- 
ment that contemplates the institution of slavery in this country as a 
wrong is the sentiment of the Republican Party. It is the sentiment 
around which all their actions, all their arguments, circle; from which 
all their propositions radiate. They look upon it as being a moral, 
social, and political wrong; and while they contemplate it as such, they 
nevertheless have due regard for its actual existence among us, and the 
difficulties of getting rid of it in any satisfactory way, and to all the 
constitutional obligations thrown about it. Yet, having a due regard 
for these, they desire a policy in regard to it that looks to its not creat- 
ing any more danger. They insist that it, as far as may be, be treated 
as a wrong; and one of the methods of treating it as a wrong is to make 
provision that it shall grow no larger. . . . 

—Lincoin, Reply at Alton. 


5. We look for some reward of our endeavors and are disappointed; 
not success, not happiness, not even peace of conscience, crowns our 
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ineffectual efforts to do well. Our frailties are invincible, our virtues 
barren; the battle goes sore against us to the going down of the sun. 
The canting moralist tells us of right and wrong; and we look abroad, 
even on the face of our small earth, and find them change with every 
climate, and no country where some action is not honored for a virtue 
and none where it is not branded for a vice; and we look in our experi- 
ence, and find no vital congruity in the wisest rules, but at the best a 
municipal fitness. It is not strange if we are tempted to despair of 
good. We ask too much. Our religions and moralities have been 
trimmed to flatter us, till they are all emasculate and sentimentalized, 
and only please and weaken. Truth is of a rougher strain. In the 
harsh face of life, faith can read a bracing gospel. The human race is 
a thing more ancient than the ten commandments; and the bones and 
revolutions of the Kosmos, in whose joints we are but moss and fun- 
gus, more ancient still. 
—STEVENSON, “Pulvis et Umbra,” in dcross the Plains} 


EXERCISE 


Find the precise meaning of each word in the following 
groups, and write a sentence to illustrate that meaning. 


1. Ideal, fine, grand, excellent, admirable, perfect, superb, glori- 
ous, splendid, wonderful. 

2. Gay, happy, joyous, merry, lively, care-free, cheerful, viva- 
cious. 

3. Suitable, apt, fitting, specific, appropriate, pat. 

4. Neat, tidy, trim, smart, spruce, prim. 

5. Wise, learned, knowing, informed, keen, brilliant, clever, eru- 
dite, sagacious, precocious, 

6. Swift, rapid, hurried, fast, quick, speedy, brisk, lively, nimble 

7. Certain, sure, positive, convinced. 

8. Odd, queer, strange, peculiar, funny. 

g. Anxious, eager, desirous, concerned. 

to. Fame, glory, honor, renown, reputation, notoriety, eminence. 

11. Statement, account, report, record, narrative, memorandum. 

12. Wit, humor, mirth, fun, pleasure. 

13. Life, zest, vigor, spirit, pep, vim, snap, energy, strength, en- 
thusiasm. 

14. Lie, prevarication, equivocation, deception, untruth, fraud, 
deceit, falsehood. 


1Used by permission of Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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15. Acquaintance, associate, partner, companion, comrade, chum, 
friend. 

16. Begin, commence, inaugurate, start, originate, undertake, 
set about. 

17. Spoil, muddle, blunder, botch, bungle. 

18. Throw, hurl, fling, heave, chuck, toss, flip. 

19. Steal, rob, loot, snatch, touch, seize, take, lift, grab, purloin, 
remove, pilfer, rifle, ransack. 

20. Say, tell, assert, state, exclaim, afhrm, declare, maintain, 
reply, answer. 


EXERCISE 3 


' Improve the diction in the following sentences by applying 
principles of clearness. State the specific rule governing each 
change made. 


1. While the chapel stands on the right of the entrance, the 
library is on the left. 
2. I never was so horrified in all my life! Just think—he insisted 
on toting my books! 
3. I did my studying this afternoon, so that I could go to the 
concert tonight. 
4. Can I help you in any way so we can get an early start? 
5. We organized a new society, but we held the meetings sub 
rosa. 
6. Without you give me an affirmative answer today, I guess 
I will have to find somebody else. 
7. Since he told me of his weakness, I have a lot of sympathy 
for him. 
8. Hemadea brilliant record at college and was a complete failure 
in business. 
g. The speaker talked over an hour, so we got out of one recita- 
tion. 
10. We all took our umbrellas because we thought it would likely 
rain. 
11. I allow that you will have to go some piece before you find 
him. 
12. As I was telling you yesterday, the worst came true. 
13. Father shall be interviewed, but I do not know as I can come. 
14. We fear that the goods mentioned were shipped in a separate 
case and that the railroad company has waylaid them. 
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1s. She never wrote a poem in her life; but then she never will 
write one. 

16. We carried the ball to the five-yard line, then lost it on a fum- 
ble. 

17. I went home last week so I could help father with the spring 
work. 

18. The umpire made very fair decisions, for he was uninterested 
in the result. 

19. Don’t talk like you didn’t mean what you are saying. 

20. We claim that the plan suggested will be too hard a proposi~ 
tion to put across. 

21. He does not want to mow the lawn nor to go down-town after 
some bread. 

22. If he (should, would) work a little harder, he could make the 
team. 

23. (Shall, Will) you ever get to meals on time? 

24. What do you think? I told him that I (should, would) be 
pleased to go. 

25. We (should, would) be pleased to send you a copy of the report 
if we had any left. 


EFFECTIVENESS 


6. Choose words and phrases that are effective; avoid 
whatever is weak, colorless, or commonplace. Clearness, of 
course, is the first essential; and in striving to be clear a writer 
will unconsciously acquire some of the qualities that make 
his writing effective. But to convey his full meaning, to- 
gether with the correct measure of feeling, he must consciously 
choose words that are more than clear and accurate—he 
must choose words that are vigorous and picturesque and 
musical, words that have power to awaken sympathies and 
to stir the imagination. In full realization of the strength 
that inheres in unaffected simplicity, he will naturally shun 
whatever is grotesque or bizarre. In his effort to keep the 
mind of the reader unclogged, he will aim at compactness of 
expression, avoiding meaningless or pretentious phrases that 
serve only to occupy space. Sometimes it will be a happy 
figure of speech that illuminates his meaning, sometimes the 
sheer beauty or deftness of phrase that expresses his emotion. 
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Thus, strong and beautiful effects may be secured through a 
skilful choice of words, and he who has the slightest desire to 
write well will endeavor to write effectively as well as clearly. 


ILLUSTRATION 


We stand now on the river’s brink. It may well be 
bated the Concord, the river of peace and quietness; for it is certainly 
the most unexcitable and sluggish stream that ever loitered imper- 
ceptibly towards its eternity—the sea. Positively, I had lived three 
weeks beside it before it grew quite clear to my perception which way 
the current fowed. It never has a vivacious aspect except when a 
northwestern breeze is vexing its surface on a sunshiny day. From 
the incurable indolence of its nature, the stream is happily incapable 
of becoming the slave of human ingenuity, as is the fate of so many 
a wild, free mountain torrent. While all things else are compelled to 
subserve some useful purpose, it idles its sluggish life away in lazy 
liberty, without turning a solitary spindle or affording even water- 
power enough to grind the corn that grows upon its banks. The tor 
por of its movement allows it nowhere a bright, pebbly shore, nor so 
much as a narrow strip of glistening sand, in any part of its course. 
It slumbers between broad prairies, kissing the long meadow grass, 
and bathes the overhanging boughs of elder bushes and willows or the 
roots of elms and ash trees and clumps of maples. Flags and rushes 
grow along its plashy shore; the yellow water-lily spreads its broad, 
flat leaves on the margin; and the fragrant white pond-lily abounds, 
generally selecting a position just so far from the river’s brink that it 
cannot be grasped save at the hazard of plunging in. 

—Hawrtuorne, “The Old Manse,” in Mosses from an Old Manse.! 


SUGGESTIVE LANGUAGE 


7. Choose words that are colorful and vividly suggestive. 
Words have the power to make us laugh and to make us cry. 
They can bring back old scenes with all their original loveli- 
ness; they can revivify old memories, old experiences, with all 
their original tenderness. They can picture a face, a cottage, 
a mountain, or a battle, with a nicety of detail and proportion 


1 Used by permission of Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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unexcelled by the painter’s brush; they can make us hear the 
song of the skylark, the ripple of brooks, the clamorous tum- 
bling of waterfalls; they can carry the fragrance of violets, and 
the odors of skunk cabbage as well. But this power is not 
given to ordinary words—to words that are vague or general 
or dull or passive or colorless or insipid, to words that are 
“stale, flat, and unprofitable.” Such wizardry is wrought 
only by words that are quick with the energy of life—by words 
that are specific and active, full of color and freshness. Great 
writers use them instinctively; lesser writers, even those who 
yearn to be moderately successful, can use them with surpris- 
ing results if they will but take the necessary pains. 


ILLUSTRATION 


The ploughing, now in full swing, enveloped him in a vague, slow- 
moving whirl of things. Underneath him was the jarring, jolting, 
trembling machine; not a clod was turned, not an obstacle encountered, 
that he did not receive the swift impression of it through all his body; 
the very friction of the damp soil, sliding incessantly from the shiny 
surface of the shears, seemed to reproduce itself in his finger-tips and 
along the back of his head. He heard the horse hoofs by the myriads 
crushing down easily, deeply, into the loam, the prolonged clinking 
of trace-chains, the working of the smooth brown flanks in the harness, 
the clatter of wooden hames, the champing of bits, the click of iron 
shoes against pebbles, the brittle stubble of the surface ground crack- 
ling and snapping as the furrows turned, the sonorous, steady breaths 
wrenched from the deep, laboring chests, strap-bound, shining with 
sweat, and all along the line the voices of the men talking to the horses. 
Everywhere there were visions of glossy brown backs, straining, heav- 
ing, swollen with muscle; harness streaked with specks of froth; broad, 
cup-shaped hoofs, heavy with brown loam; men’s faces red with tan, 
blue overalls spotted with axle-grease; muscled hands, the knuckles 
whitened in their grip on the reins; and through it all the ammoniacal 
smell of the horses, the bitter reek of perspiration of beasts and men, 
the aroma of warm leather, the scent of dead stubble—and stronger 
and more penetrating than everything else, the heavy enervating odor 
of the upturned, living earth—F RANK Norris, The Octopus. 


1Copyright, 1901, by Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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a. As a rule, prefer the specific or concrete word to the 
general or abstract. General words name the genus, the 
class; specific words name the species, the variety. The gen- 
eral word is inclusive and indefinite; it lets the mind wander 
vaguely over large areas. The specific word is exclusive 
and definite; it centers the mind upon characteristic details. 
General terms may be employed to preserve a sense of mystery 
or to summarize several specific terms; vividness and definite- 
ness are gained by the use of specific words, which call up ex- 
act images, exact sounds, exact odors. Study to use specific 
words. They roam at large in the big, work-a-day world 
about us; keen observation and alert interest are necessary 
to capture them. But what rewards they bring when caught! 
They can describe the fury of battling ants or the peacefulness 
of a pair of doves; they can picture the majesty of St. Mark’s 
Cathedral or the squalor of the sailor’s hut by the seashore; 
they can recall the deliciousness of strawberries or the pungent 
odor of nasturtiums. If you want your reader to see what 
you see, to feel what you feel, you can best accomplish your 
purpose by the use of specific words. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


This is a delicious evening, when the whole body is one sense, and 
imbibes delight through every pore. I go and come with a strange 
liberty in Nature, a part of herself. As I walk along the stony shore 
of the pond in my shirt sleeves, though it is cool as well as cloudy and 
windy, and I see nothing special to attract me, all the elements are 
unusually congenial to me. The bullfrogs trump to usher in the 
night, and the note of the whippoorwill is borne on the rippling wind 
from over the water. Sympathy with the fluttering alder and pop- 
lar leaves almost takes away my breath; yet, like the lake, my serenity 
is rippled but not ruffed. These small waves raised by the evening 
wind are as remote from storm as the smooth reflecting surface. 
Though it is now dark, the wind still blows and roars in the wood, 
the waves still dash, and some creatures lull the rest with their notes. 
The repose is never complete. The wildest animals do not repose, but 
seek their prey now; the fox, and skunk, and rabbit, now roam the fields 
and woods without fear. They are Nature’s watchmen,—links 
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which connect the days of animated life. 
—Tuoreau, “Solitude,” in Walden.! 


Will no one tell me what she sings'— 
Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, far-off things, 
And battles long ago; 
Or is it some more humble lay, 
Familiar matter of today? 
Some natural sorrow, loss, or pain, 
That has been, and may be again? 
—WorpswortH, The Solitary Reaper. 


Then shall he say also unto them on the left hand, Depart from me, 
ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels: 
for I was an hungred, and ye gave me no meat; I| was thirsty, and ye 
gave me no drink; I was a stranger, and ye took me not in; naked, and 
ye clothed me not; sick, and in prison, and ye visited me not. Then 
shall they also answer him, saying, Lord, when saw we thee an hungred 
or athirst, or a stranger, or naked, or sick, or in prison, and did not 
minister unto thee? Then shall he answer them, saying, Verily I 
say unto you, Inasmuch as ye did it not to one of the least of these, 
ye did it not to me. And these shall go away into everlasting punish- 
ment, but the righteous into life eternal —Matthew, 25: 41-46. 


Nore.—Do not use both general and specific terms in the same 
group. (See 24.) 


Wrong: The yard was full of oaks, shrubs, and flowers. 
Right: The yard was full of trees, shrubs, and flowers. 


b. Use verbs of action whenever possible without giving 
the appearance of straining for effect. Writing grows vividly 
suggestive with the substitution of dynamic verbs for weak, 
static forms like be, do, have, seem, and appear. Choose words 
that flash a picture before the mind; they are instinct with 
power. 


ILLUSTRATION 


Toomai leaned forward and looked, and he felt that the 
forest was awake below him—awake and alive and crowded. A big 


tUsed by permission of Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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brown fruit-eating bat brushed past his ear; a porcupine’s quills. 
rattled in the thicket; and in the darkness between the tree-stems he 
heard a hog-bear digging hard in the moist, warm earth, and snufing 
as it digged. 

Then the branches closed over his head again, and Kala Nag began 
to go down into the valley—not quietly this time, but as a runaway 
gun goes down a steep bank—in one rush. The huge limbs moved as 
steadily as pistons, eight feet to each stride, and the wrinkled skin of 
the elbow-points rustled. The undergrowth on either side of him 
ripped with a noise like torn canvas, and the saplings that he heaved 
away right and left with his shoulders sprang back again, and banged 
him on the flank, and great trails of creepers, all matted together, 
hung from his tusks as he threw his head from side to side and plowed 
out his pathway. Then Little Toomai laid himself down close to the 
great neck, lest a swinging bough should sweep him to the ground, 
and he wished that he were back in the lines again. 

—Kipiine, “Toomai of the Elephants,” in The Second Jungle Book. 


Note.—Observe the straining for effect in the following sentences 
taken from recent novels: 


She rushed into the room pouring out, “I’m afraid you'll think the 
teachers have been shabby in not coming near you.” 

Calibree admired, “Strong lodge, the Beavers.” 

Carol gurgled, “No, I think we’d better walk.” 

Frances adumbrated, “They’re a good bunch.” 

Mrs. Bailey came forward dropping quiet cries of welcome from the 
edge of her fullest mood of excited serenity. 

There were a few high spots on the peak of Linda’s soul, and on one 
of them homed a small flock of notes of rapture. 


c. When used sparingly and with discretion, onomatopoetic 
words like chug, clang, purr, swish, whiff, humdrum, and 
hodgepodge, make writing vivid and picturesque; but they 
should be used because they are needed to communicate truth,. 
not because they create a sensational effect. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


: At last the fields round them cracked and starred in every 
direction, and the cracks opened and snapped like the teeth of wolves. 


1 Copyright, 1893, by Rudyard Kipling. 
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But where the Thing rested, on a mound of old and scattered ice- 
blocks some fifty feet high, there was no motion. Kutoko leaped 
forward wildly, dragging the girl after him, and crawled to the bottom 
of the mound. The talking of the ice grew louder and louder round 
them, but the mound stayed fast, and, as the girl looked at him, he 
threw his right elbow upward and outward, making the Inuit sign for 
land in the shape of an island. And land it was that the eight-legged, 
limping Thing had led them to—some granite-tipped, sand-beached 
islet off the coast, shod and sheathed and masked with ice so that no 
man could have told it from the floe, but at the bottom solid earth, 
and not shifting ice! The smashing and rebound of the floes as they 
grounded and splintered marked the borders of it, and a friendly 
shoal ran out to the northward, and turned aside the rush of the 
heaviest ice, exactly as a plowshare turns over loam. There was 
danger, of course, that some heavily squeezed ice-fheld might shoot 
up the beach, and plane off the top of the islet bodily; but that did 
not trouble Kotuko and the girl when they made their snow-house 
and began to eat, and heard the ice hammer and skid along the 
beach. . . .—Kupxine, “Quiquern,” in The Second Jungle Book. 


d. Use words and phrases that have freshness and sponta- 
neity; avoid whatever is trite and hackneyed. Sometimes the 
desired quality is gained by effective grouping, by a fresh com- 
bination of simple, every-day words which, when taken to- 
gether, possess striking suggestive value. Try to find fresh 
and lively phrases; but they must be your own, and they must 
come out of your own experience. The use of second-hand or 
worn-out expressions is fatal to good writing. (For a com- 
plete list of trite expressions, see 130.) 


ILLUSTRATION 


My beloved spake and said unto me, Rise up, my love, my fair one, 
and come away. For, lo, the winter is past, the rain is over and 
gone; the flowers appear on the earth; the time of the singing of birds 
is come, and the voice of the turtle is heard in our land; the fig tree 
putteth forth her green figs, and the vines with the tender grape 
have a good smell. Arise, my love, my fair one, and come away. 

—The Song of Solomon, 2: 10-13. 


1 Copyright, 1893, by Rudyard Kipling. 
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FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE 


8. If used naturally and judiciously, figurative language 
adds clearness, force, and beauty to one’s writing. If used 
too consciously or too frequently, however, it produces an 
effect contrary to whatisintended. A figure of speech should 
come to the writer’s mind suddenly and unsought: it should 
grow naturally out of the subject; it should constitute, in- 
deed, a real part of the composing process. Similes and 
metaphors are natural to our every-day language; we use 
them to make clear what is unfamiliar, to make specific and 
vivid what is vague and hazy. But before a figure of speech 
of any kind is allowed to stand in serious writing, one must 
make sure that it touches the reader’s experience or knowledge, 
that it is original and stimulating, and that it is developed 
consistently. Material for effective figures of speech lies 
close at hand. Life is full of striking contrasts and compari- 
sons, and he who observes them and is sensitive to their ap- 
peal will eventually acquire the ability to use figurative lan- 
guage with ease and grace. 


ILLUSTRATION 


: For, indeed, the greatest glory of a building i is not in its 
stones, nor in its gold. Its glory is in its age, and in that deep sense of 
voicefulness, of stern watching, of mysterious sympathy, nay even of 
approval or condemnation, which we feel in walls that have long been 
washed by the passing waves of humanity. It is in their lasting wit- 
ness against men, in their quiet contrast with the transitional char- 
acter of all things, in the strength which, through the lapse of seasons 
and times, and the decline and birth of dynasties, and the changing 
of the face of the earth, and of the limits of the sea, maintains its 
sculptured shapeliness for a time insuperable, connects forgotten and 
following ages with each other, and half constitutes the identity, as it 
concentrates the sympathy, of nations: it is in that golden stair of 
time, that we are to look for the real light, and color, and precious- 
ness of architecture; and it is not until a building has assumed this 
character, till it has been intrusted with the fame, and hallowed by 
the deeds of men, till its walls have been witnesses of suffering, and 
its pillars rise out of the shadows of death, that its existence, more last- 
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ing as it is than that of the natural objects of the world around it, can 
be gifted with even so much as these possess, of language and of life.— 
Ruskin, “The Lamp of Memory,” in The Seven Lamps of Architecture. 


a. Use figurative language that touches the reader’s ex- 
perience or comes within his knowledge. The real purpose 
of a figure of speech is to clarify or to enliven the thought; 
and if it is to succeed, it must refer unmistakably to what is at 
once familiar to the understanding and quickening to the 
imagination. 


Obscure: He was as talkative as an old cicerone. 
Clear: He was as talkative as an old guide. 


Effective: 
Great hills that stood together like the backs 
Of elephants in a herd, where boulders lay 
As thick as hail in places. Ruined pines 
Stood like burnt matches. There was one which stuck 
Against a single cloud so white it seemed 
A bursted bale of cotton ——Epcar Ler Masters. 


b. Use figurative language that is fresh, original, and stim- 
ulating; avoid whatever is trite and out-worn. (For a list of 
trite figures, see 130.) 


Effective: In the silence, men heard the dry yawn of water 
crawling over the thirsty sand.—KrpLine. 


c. Except for an obvious purpose, use figurative language 
that calls up pleasant associations. 


Wrong: The huge chimneys of the factory vomited their 
smoke over the cottages in the valley. 

Right: The huge chimneys of the factory poured forth their 
smoke over the cottages in the valley. 


Effective: And a man shall be as an hiding place from the 
wind and a covert from the tempest; as rivers of water in a 
dry place, as the shadow of a great rock in a weary land.— 


Isaiah, 
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Effective: 
Between the time of the wind and the snow 
All loathliest weeds began to grow, 
Whose coarse leaves were splashed with many a speck, 
Like the water-snake’s belly and the toad’s back.—SHELLEY. 


d. In making comparisons, be sure that attention is con- 
centrated upon essential points of resemblance; avoid com- 
parisons which are obvious and superficial. 


Wrong: The snow covered the valley like hoarfrost. 
Right: The snow covered the valley like a blanket. 


Effective: 
The road was a ribbon of moonlight over the purple moor. 
—Noyes. 


e. Use figurative language that is natural and unaffected; 
avoid whatever is strained, far-fetched, or otherwise inap- 
propriate. 


Wrong: The horses dashed around the corner like angry waves 
upon a rock. 
Right: The horses dashed madly around the corner. 


Effective: I never saw daffodils so beautiful. They grew 
among the mossy stones about and above them; some 
rested their heads upon these stones as on a pillow, for 
weariness; and the rest tossed and reeled and danced and 
seemed as if they verily laughed with the wind, that blew 
upon them over the lake.—Dororuy Worpswortn. 


f. Use figurative language with consistency; do not bring 
together incongruous figures, or blend figurative and literal 
expressions. 


Incongruous: He went drifting down the sands of time on 
flowery beds of ease. 

Consistent, but too ornate: He went drifting down the stream 
of time on flowery beds of ease. 

Natural: He lived a life of indolent ease. 
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Wrong: This machine was invented to help the farmer on his 
rough pathway through life by making it possible for him to 
stay on the farm and be happy. 

Right: This machine was invented for the farmer so that he 
might stay on the farm and be happy the rest of his life. 


Effective: Whoever goes to his grave with bad English in his 
mouth has no one to blame but himself for the disagreeable 
taste; for if faulty speech can be inherited, it can be exter- 
minated too.—PALMER. 


g. Figures of speech carried out in detail should be de- 
veloped with great care. But they should be used with cau- 
tion, since they are likely to attract attention from the idea 
they are meant to illuminate. (See epic simile, i 2, following.) 


Ineffective: 
Man is a harp, whose chords elude the sight, 
Each yielding harmony disposed aright; 
The screws reversed (a task which, if he please, 
God in a moment executes with ease), 
Ten thousand thousand strings at once go loose, 
Lost, till he tune them, all their power and use—Cowper. 


Effective: Lichen and mosses (though these last in their lux- 
uriance are deep and rich in herbage, yet both for the most 
part humblest of the green things that live)—how of these? 
Meek creatures! the first mercy of the earth, veiling with 
hushed softness its dintless rocks; creatures full of pity, 
covering with strange and tender honor the scarred dis- 
grace of ruin, laying quiet finger on the trembling stones, to 
teach them rest.—RUSKIN. 


h. Use figures of speech sparingly, so that their value will 
not be lost; figures used too freely are confusing and tiresome, 
and they quickly become ineffective. 


i. The most common and useful figures of speech are the 
following: 


1. Metaphor—an identification of two apparently different 
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objects or ideas on the basis of some principle of likeness 
which they both possess. 


Illustration: What is hope?—a smiling rainbow children follow 
through the wet.—CarLYLeE. 


2. Simile—an expressed comparison between two appar- 
ently different objects or ideas on the basis of some principle 
of likeness which they both possess. The comparison is ex- 
pressed by the use of /ike, as, seem, or some similar word. 


Illustration: It is with words as with sunbeams—the more they 
are condensed, the deeper they burn.—SouTHEY. 


Narrative poetry frequently uses long-drawn-out similes 
that play upon minute details of comparison. These are 
called epic similes because of their frequent occurrence in epic 
poetry. 

Illustration: 
And he saw that youth, 
Of age and looks to be his own dear son, 
Piteous and lovely, lying on the sand, 
Like some rich hyacinth, which by the scythe 
Of an unskilful gardener has been cut, 
Mowing the garden grass-plots near its bed, 
And lies, a fragrant tower of purple bloom, 
On the mown, dying grass;—so Sohrab lay, 
Lovely in death, upon the common sand.—ARNOLD. 


3. Personification—a form of metaphor that endows in- 
animate objects or abstract ideas with personal or human 
qualities. 


Illustration: Imagination is a pilgrim on the earth, and her 
home is in heaven.—RuskKIN. 


_4. Metonymy and Synechdoche—the designation of an 
object or an idea by one of its attributes; by a word or idea 
that it suggests or that is closely related to it. The tech- 
nical distinction formerly recognized between metonymy 
and synechdoche is no longer maintained, the term metonymy 
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being used for both figures. The following varieties of me- 
tonymy are the most common: 


A part substituted for the whole: The farmer employed twenty 
hands to help harvest his grain. 

A whole substituted fora part: The smiling year brought peace to a 
weary world. 

An author substituted for his works: He spent his leisure time read- 
ing Dickens and Ruskin. 

The material substituted for the thing made of it: Her hope chest 
was filled with household linen. 

The species substituted for the genus: The cutthroat escaped his 
pursuers. 

The genus substituted for the species: She was the oddest creature 
in the town. 

The cause substituted for the effect: The sun quickly drove the 
children from the unshaded street. 

The container substituted for its contents: The kettle boiled furi- 
ously for an hour. 

The place substituted for its inhabitants: New York was suffering 
from the intense heat. 

The symbol substituted for the thing symbolized by it: The town 
and the gown always co6éperated. 

The instrument substituted for the agent: The captain led his 
little band of eight hundred bayonets over the hill. 

The abstract substituted for the concrete: Royalty suddenly de- 
clined in popular favor. 

The concrete substituted for the abstract: He at last yielded to the 
allurements of the road. 


5. Onomatopoeia—the use of words the sound of which 
suggests the sense. 


Illustration: 
It cracked and growled, and roared and howled, 
Like noises in a swound!—Co.erRIDGE. 


6. Antithesis—the balancing of contrasted words or ideas 
against each other. 


Illustration: Faithful are the wounds of a friend, but the kisses 
of an enemy are deceitful.—Proverbs. 
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7. Climax—an arrangement of a series of ideas or proposi- 
tions so that each is more important or impressive than the 
one that precedes it. 


Illustration: It is the spirit of the English Constitution, which 
infused through the mighty mass, pervades, feeds, unites, 
invigorates, vivifies every part of the empire, even down to 
the minutest member.—BurkeE. 


&. Irony—the use of words that are intended to mean the 
opposite of what they seemingly express. Through irony, 
ridicule is often expressed under cover of praise. 


Illustration: 
“Tt was the English,’ Kaspar cried, 
“Who put the French to rout; 
But what they fought each other for, 
I could not well make out; 
But everybody said,” quoth he, 
“That t’was a famous victory.” —SouTHEY. 


Norte.—Other illustrations may be found in Antony’s use of the 
word honorable in characterizing Brutus and the other conspira- 
tors in Julius Cesar, III, 2; and in Swift’s 4 Modest Proposal. 


9. Litotes—the expression of an afhrmative idea by denial 
of its negative. It may soften or strengthen an afhrmative 
idea. (See 45g.) 


Illustration: He is not inconsiderate of my welfare. (Weaker 
than He 1s considerate of my welfare.) 


He is a man of no small means. (Stronger than He is a man 
of large means.) 


zo. Prolepsis—the use of an adjective in anticipation of an 
effect to be produced. 


Illustration: 

The air 
Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 
Unto our gentle senses.—SHAKESPEARE. 
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j. Figurative speech ordinarily concerns single words or 
ideas. It may be extended, however, to apply to a subject 
treated in a literary manner. This method of writing may 
result in allegory, fable, or parable, all regarded as extended 
metaphors. 

z. Allegory—a method of writing by which events narrated 
or ideas expressed are symbolical of moral or spiritual truths. 
The application of the moral is left to the imagination of the 
reader. 


Illustrations: 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress; Dante’s The Divine Comedy; 
Spenser’s The Faerie Queene; Chaucer's The House of Fame; 
Addison’s The Vision of Mirza; Swift’s A Tale of a Tub; 
Thomson’s The Castle of Indolence; Tennyson’s The Idylls of 
the King; Tennyson’s The Palace of Ari; Tennyson’s Crossing 
the Bar; Wilde’s The Young King. 


2. Fable—a short story in which actions or qualities of 
beasts or of inanimate objects are made to reflect human traits 
of character. The main purpose is to present a practical 
lesson by enforcing the truth of some homely precept. 


Illustrations may be found in A’sop’s Fables and in various collec- 
tions of fairy tales. 


3. Parable—a short fictitious narrative which by the use of 
familiar or common occurrences is designed to convey moral 
or spiritual truth. It is usually bnefer and simpler than an 
allegory. 


Illustrations: The Parables of Jesus— 
The Sower and the Seed (Matthew, 13); the Hidden Treas- 
ure (Matthew, 13); the Unjust Steward (Matthew, 18); the 
Laborers (Matthew, 20); the Ten Virgins (Matthew, 25); the 
Talents (Matthew, 25); the Lost Sheep (Luke, 15); the Prod- 
igal Son (Luke, 15); the Vine (John, 15). 
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NATURALNESS AND SINCERITY 


9. Write naturally and sincerely; do not use words or 
phrases that are affected, over-elegant, flowery, or otherwise 
artificial. Sincerity of style proceeds from moral earnestness. 
He who is genuinely moved is likely to write honestly, without 
any intention of soliciting applause or of pandering to taste 
by means of what is pompous or tawdry or second-hand. 
Power abides in sincerity of phrase, which prefers what is true 
to what is striking, what is exquisite restraint to what is vulgar 
emotionalism. To write without affectation, then, one must 
possess a straightforward earnestness and plainness of speech. 
He must avoid all obvious pretensions to style; he must watch 
every phrase to see that the sentences accurately express his 
meaning and no more. In a word, he must be honestly him- 
self, a vital force aiming at truth rather than at effect. 


ILLUSTRATION 


The first sense of sorrow I ever knew was upon the death of my 
father, at which time I was not quite five years of age; but was rather 
amazed at what all the house meant, than possessed with a real under- 
standing why nobody was willing to play with me. I remember I 
went into the room where his body lay, and my mother sat weeping 
alone by it. J had my battledore in my hand, and fell a-beating the 
coffin, and calling Papa; for, I know not how, I had some slight idea 
that he was locked up there. My mother catched me in her arms, 
and, transported beyond all patience of the silent grief she was before 
in, she almost smothered me in her embraces; and told me in a flood of 
tears, “Papa could not hear me, and would play with me no more, for 
they were going to put him under ground, whence he could never come 
to us again.” She was a very beautiful woman, of a noble spirit, and 
there was a dignity in her grief amidst all the wildness of her trans- 
port; which, methought, struck me with an instinct of sorrow, that 
before I was sensible of what it was to grieve, seized my very soul, and 
has made pity the weakness of my heart ever since. . . 

—STEELE, The Tatler, No. ISI. 

a. Avoid fine writing—that is, writing that substitutes 
pompous phrases or circumlocutions for a simple straightfor- 
ward manner of expression. 
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Affected: The domicile was destroyed in its entirety by the de- 
vouring element. 
Natural: The house was burned to the ground. 


Affected: May I not be permitted to congratulate you upon the 
success of your team! 
Natural: I congratulate you upon the success of your team. 


Affected: In reply to your kind favor, I beg leave to state that 
the goods ordered on the 15th instant are now being trans- 
ported to you. 

Natural: The goods ordered in your letter of June 15 were 
shipped yesterday. 


b. As a rule, avoid euphemism—that is, the substitution 
of an agreeable expression for one that is thought to be in- 
delicate or unpleasant. Say /eg, not limb; died, not passed 
away; body, not remains; funeral, not obsequies; go to bed, not 
retire. 

c. Avoid diction that is bookish and imposing. Long 
words may be demanded because of their special fitness to 
express the thought or for the sake of variety or rhythm; but 
as a rule it is advisable to choose the shortest and simplest of 
equivalent words. Prefer clear to mantfest or perspicuous, 
pay to emolument or remuneration, frank to ingenuous, wise 
to sagacious, etc. 


d. In mentioning yourself, do not use we, the writer, the 
undersigned, or myself for I or me. 


Wrong: Your letter has been referred to the writer. 

Right: Your letter has been referred to me. 

Wrong: We have chosen for our text this morning the ninth 
verse of the tenth chapter of Matthew. 

Right: I have chosen for my text this morning the ninth 
verse of the tenth chapter of Matthew. 

Wrong: My brother and myself were appointed on the com- 
mittee. 

Right: My brother and I were appointed on the committee. 


e. Avoid the use of crude superlatives and exaggerations. 
Do not use such expressions as the best, the finest, the most 
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beautiful, the most gorgeous, the very latest. Do not use such 
words as the following unless you wish to express their exact 
meanings: awful, beastly, deadly, elegant, horrid, nice, splen- 
did, stunning, sweet, thrilling, weird, and wonderful. 


TERSENESS—COMPACTNESS 


10. Write as compactly as the treatment of your subject 
will allow. Terseness is a great aid to clear and effective writ- 
yng; it focuses attention upon essentials. A word should not 
be forced to bear too heavy a load, of course; nor should every 
sentence be so packed with meaning and so stripped of modi- 
fiers that the style becomes heavy and bald and jagged. But 
the tendency of inexperienced writers is to use too many words 
for the expression of their ideas. They should use no more 
words than are absolutely necessary—so few, indeed, that 
none can be spared. To make the texture of writing firm and 
neat, it may be necessary to strike out adjectives and adverbs; 
to reduce a sentence to a clause, a clause to a phrase, a phrase 
to a word; to sacrifice, perhaps ruthlessly, some fine flower 
of rhetoric that is only an ornament. To write effectively, 
therefore, one must know how to write compactly. 


ILLUSTRATION 


Studies serve for delight, for ornament, and for ability. Their chief 
use for delight is in privateness, and retiring; for ornament, is in dis- 
course; and for ability, is in the judgment and disposition of business. 
For expert men can execute, and perhaps judge of particulars, one by 
one; but the general counsels, and the plots and marshalling of affairs, 
come best from those that are learned. To spend too much time in 
studies is sloth; to use them too much for ornament is affectation; 
to make judgment wholly by their rules is the humor of a scholar. 
They perfect nature, and are perfected by experience: for natural 
abilities are like natural plants, that need proyning by study; and 
studies themselves do give forth directions too much at large, except 
they be bounded in by experience. Crafty men contemn studies, 
simple men admire them, and wise men use them: for they teach not 
their own use; but that is a wisdom without them and above them, 
won by observation. Read not to contradict and confute; nor to 
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believe and take for granted; nor to find talk and discourse; but to 
weigh and consider. Some books are to be tasted, others to be 
swallowed, and some few to be chewed and digested; that is, some 
books are to be read only in parts; others to be read, but not curi- 
ously; and some few to be read wholly, and with diligence and atten- 
tion. Some books also may be read by deputy, and extracts made 
of them by others; but that would be only in the less important argu- 
ments, and the meaner sort of books; else distilled books are like 
common distilled waters, flashy things. Reading maketh a full man; 
conference a ready man; and writing an exact man. And therefore, 
if a man write little, he had need have a great memory; if he confer 
little, he had need have a present wit; and if he read little, he had need 
have much cunning, to seem to know that he doth not. Histories 
make men wise; poets witty; the mathematics subtle; natural philo- 
sophy deep; moral grave; logic and rhetoric able to contend. . . 


—Bacon, Of Studies. 


a. Avoid tautology—that is, the careless repetition of an 
idea. 


Wrong: This will be my program for many future years to 
come. 
Right: This will be my program for many years. 


b. Avoid the use of unnecessary conventional phrases, 
such as along the line of, in connection with, in the nature of, 
of the character of, and in relation to. 


Wrong: The meeting was in the nature of a surprise to him. 
Right: The meeting was a surprise to him. 


c. Avoid expressing in two sentences what may be ex- 
pressed more effectively in one sentence. As a rule, reduce 
predication wherever possible. (See 23b and 32}j.) 


Wrong: A man had imbibed too freely. He was conveyed to 
the house where he lived. 
Right: A drunken man was carried home. 


d. Do not use adverbs or adjectives unless they are es- 
sential to the meaning. If possible, substitute a verb for a 
verb and its adverb, and a noun for a noun and its adjective. 
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Avoid especially the habit of using an adjective with each 
noun. 


Weak: The muddy water ran swiftly through the quiet streets 
of the little village. 
Improved: The water rushed through the streets of the village. 


e. Avoid uselessly adding up, owt, together, etc., to sim- 
ple verbs complete in themselves. Do not write count up, 
connect up, open up, write up, follow up, figure out, try out, join 
together, etc. 


EUPHONY 


11. Except for an obvious purpose, choose words that are’ 
euphonious. Since the English language is largely conso- 
nantal, care must be taken to select words that are agreeable 
in sound. The best prose is pleasant to the ear, with the 
sound of the words in accord with the ideas that they rep- 
resent. Word melody must, of course, be subservient to 
clearness and effectiveness, but many times the desired effect 
is blocked by the presence of harsh and disagreeable combina- 
tions of sounds. Whether it is a casual rhyme in prose, a 
careless repetition of a prominent word, or a monotonous 
succession of long or short words, any word or phrase that is 
jarring to the ear, any mannerism that forces itself upon the 
notice of the reader, is sure to defeat the end desired. Ulti- 
mate choice of words will likely be determined by the rhythm 
of phrase and of sentence (see 33), and the ear must be trained 
to a nice perception of sound values by reading good models. 
The habit of reading aloud—of listening to the succession of 
sounds, and of feeling the rhythmic flow and the music of 
language—is of unmeasured value in determining the choice 
of words. 


ILLUSTRATION 


Night is a dead monotonous period under a roof; but in the open 
world it passes lightly, with its stars and dews and perfumes, and the 
hours are marked by changes in the face of Nature. What seems a 
kind of temporal death to people choked between walls and curtains, 
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is only a light and living slumber to the man who sleeps afield. Ail 
night long he can hear Nature breathing deeply and freely; even as 
she takes her rest she turns and smiles; and there is one stirring hour 
unknown to those who dwell in houses, when a wakeful influence goes 
abroad over the sleeping hemisphere, and all the outdoor world are on 
their feet. It is then that the cock first crows, not this time to an- 
nounce the dawn, but like a cheerful watchman speeding the course of 
night. Cattle awake on the meadows; sheep break their fast on dewy 
hillsides, and change to a new lair among the ferns; and houseless men, 
who have lain down with the fowls, open their dim eyes and behold 
the beauty of the night. 

—Srevenson, “A Night among the Pines,”in Travels with a Donkeys 


a. Avoid careless repetition of a prominent word or sylla- 


ble. 


Bad: The ordinary workman objects to being set to work with 
a set of town loafers. 

Improved: The ordinary laborer objects to working with town 
loafers. 


Norr.—Repetition of a word is sometimes necessary to secure 
clearness or effectiveness (see b, following). Indeed, it is better 
to repeat a word than to make obscure reference to it by the use 
of former and latter; and the awkward avoidance of repetition 
through straining for synonyms, a process sometimes called 
“elegant variation,” is usually a more serious fault than repeti- 
tion itself, 


Awkward: It was his duty to see that nobody left the house; 
it was my task to make sure that no one entered the dwelling. 

Improved: It was his duty to see that nobody left the house; 
it was my duty to see that nobody entered it. 


Awkward: In the football game yesterday, Jones caught the 
pigskin on a fake pass, and in a moment the oval was seen 
sailing through the air, over the goal post—the prettiest drop- 
kick ever seen on the gridiron field. 

Improved: In the football game yesterday, Jones caught the 
ball on a fake pass, and in a moment he sent it sailing 
through the air, over the goal post—the prettiest drop- 
kick ever seen on the field. 


—— 


1Used by permission of Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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Awkward: The President wrote a letter to Mr. Ford explain- 
ing that he had referred the matter to the Secretary of 
War, and had directed the latter to examine the claims of 
the former as promptly as possible. 

Improved: The President wrote a letterto Mr. Ford explain- 
ing that his claims had been referred to the Secretary of 
War, who would examine them as promptly as possible. 


b. If important words or phrases deserve special emphasis, 
they may be repeated with good effect. Observe the force 
of repetition in the following illustrations: 


Give unto the Lord, O ye mighty, give unto the Lord glory and 
strength. Give unto the Lord the glory due unto his name; worship 
the Lord in the beauty of holiness.—Psalms, 29: 1-2. 


Work—work—work! 
From weary chime to chime, 
Work—work—work, 
As prisoners work for crime! 
Band, and gusset, and seam, 
Seam, and gusset, and band, 
Till the heart is sick, and the brain benumbed, 
As well as the weary hand.—Hoop, The Song of the Shirt. 


W— isa city in the sand dunes of Indiana. Go where you may, 
you will find no shade, no green carpet spread by nature, no relief 
from the broiling sun, but everywhere a dun-colored sand. The 
yards are of sand; the streets are of sand. Sand dunes blister in the 
sun all along the lake as far as the eye can reach; sand piles stretch 
away toward the north and west; sand-rifts follow one another like so 
many waves toward the south; sand is everywhere. 

—A student’s theme.! 


c. Avoid a succession of similar word endings or begin- 
nings. 
Wrong: It was perfectly clearly proved that the robbery was 
quickly and boldly executed. 


Right: It was proved beyond any doubt that the robbery was 
quickly and boldly executed. 


1 Used by permission. 
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d. Avoid rhyme in prose. 


Wrong: The disagreeable task was finished as quickly as I 
could ask. 

Right: The disagreeable task was finished as quickly as I could 
desire. 


e. Except for an obvious purpose, avoid harsh and difficult 
combinations of sounds. (See 7c.) 


Wrong: The shrill shouts of the throng startled me. 
Right: The clamor of the mob startled me. 


f. Avoid noticeable use of a word in two senses. 


Wrong: Each one must work hard to finish his work before 
noon. 
Right: Each one must work hard to finish his task before noon. 


g. Avoid a long succession of short or unstressed words. 


Wrong: He said that he would come on that date if it did not 
rain and if he could find the time to do so. 

Right: He stated that he would come on the date specified 
if it did not rain and if he possibly could spare the time. 


h. When used skilfully and unobtrusively, alliteration may 
prove effective; but it should be used sparingly. 


Too obvious: As the years went by, his friends found him facing 
the future with fearless front. 

Improved: As the years went by, his friends observed that he 
always faced the future with undaunted courage. 


Effective: 
The fair breeze blew, the white foam flew, 
The furrow followed free: 
We were the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea. 
—Co.erinGE, The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. 


(12) EFFECTIVENESS 4i 


APPROPRIATENESS 


12. Choose words that are appropriate to the subject 
presented and that are inoffensive to the person or persons 
addressed. Words suitable to one theme or to one audience 
may be unsuitable to another; words appropriate in one kind 
of writing may be inappropriate in another. A story given a 
setting in the seventeenth century would fittingly use language 
with a seventeenth-century flavor, and a treatise on history 
would naturally involve language different from that used in 
a treatise on psychology. Likewise, the language of poetry 
is expected to differ from that of prose. Effective writing 
adapts the language to the purpose in hand, and at the same 
time endeavors to avoid everything that might blunt the 
edge of the reader’s attention or sympathy. 


ILLUSTRATION 


CE We were not likely to submit to a dark and cold bivouac 
without an effort, and my fellows groped forward through the darkness, 
till after advancing a few paces, they were happily stopped by a com- 
plete barrier of dead prickly bushes. Before our swords could be drawn 
to reap this glorious harvest, it was found, to our surprise, that the 
precious fuel was already hewn and strewed along the ground in a 
thick mass. A spot fit for the fire was found with some difficulty, 
for the earth was moist, and the grass high and rank. At last there 
was a clicking of flint and steel, and presently there stood out from 
darkness one of the tawny faces of my muleteers, bent down to near 
the ground, and suddenly lit up by the glowing of the spark, which 
he courted with careful breath. Before long there was a pasticle of 
dry fibre or leaf that kindled to a tiny flame; then another was lit 
from that, and then another. Then small, crisp twigs, little bigger 
than bodkins, were laid athwart the growing fire. The swelling 
cheeks of the muleteer, laid level with the earth, blew tenderly at 
first, and then more boldly, upon the young flame, which was daintily 
nursed and fed, and fed more plentifully when it gained good strength. 
At last a whole armful of dry bushes was piled up over the fire, and 
presently with a loud, cheery cracking and crackling, a royal tall 
blaze shot up from the earth, and showed me once more the shapes 
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and faces of my men, and the dim outlines of the horses and mules 
that stood grazing hard by. 
—A. W. Kincrake, “My First Bivouac,” in Eothen. 


a. Except for reasons that are readily apparent, avoid 
words with unpleasant connotation. Prefer decayed to rotten, 
disagreeable to nasty, inexpensive to cheap, etc. (See 8c.) 


Unpleasant: When in the city yesterday, I purchased a lot of 
cheap articles. 
Improved: When in the city yesterday, I purchased a lot of in- 
expensive articles. 


b. In writing addressed to special groups and individuals, 
use with caution words likely to arouse unpleasant feelings. 
This rule applies with particular force to business correspond- 
ence. 


Unpleasant: We shall give prompt attention to the complaint 
made in your letter of May to. 

Improved: We shall give prompt attention to your letter of 
May to. 


c. Do not use poetic diction in prose; avoid such words 
as clime, ere, eve, mid, morn, erst, yore, yon, oft, o'er, neath, 
and quoth. 


Wrong: Every morn I take a plunge into the lake ere I go to 
work. 

Right: Every morning I take a plunge into the lake before I 
go to work. 


EXERCISE 4 


Study the diction in the following passages. Point out 
special qualities of effectiveness and test the force of the words 
used by trying to find substitutes for them. 


1. A Poor Relation—is the most irrelevant thing in nature,—a 
piece of impertinent correspondency,—an odious approximation,—a 
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haunting conscience,—a preposterous shadow, lengthening in the 
noontide of your prosperity,—an unwelcome remembrancer,—a 
perpetually recurring mortification,—a drain on your purse,—a more 
intolerable dun upon your pride,—a drawback upon success,—a re- 
buke to your rising,—a stain in your blood,—a blot on your scutch- 
eon,—a rent in your garment,—a death’s head at your banquet,— 
Agathocles’ pot,—a Mordecai in your gate,—a Lazarus at your door, 
—a lion in your path,—a frog in your chamber,—a fly in your oint- 
ment,—a mote in your eye,—a triumph to your enemy, an apology to 
your friends,—the one thing not needful, —the hail in harvest,—the 
ounce of sour in a pound of sweet.—Lamp, Poor Relations. 


2. The future of poetry is immense, because in poetry, where it is 
worthy of its high destinies, our race, as time goes on, will find an ever 
surer and surer stay. There is not a creed which is not shaken, not an 
accredited dogma which is not shown to be questionable, not a re- 
ceived tradition which does not threaten to dissolve. Our religion 
has materialized itself in the fact, in the supposed fact; it has attached 
its emotion to the fact, and now the fact is failing it. But for poetry 
the idea is everything; the rest is a world of illusion, of divine illusion. 
Poetry attaches its emotion to the idea; the idea is the fact. The 
strongest part of our religion today is its unconscious poetry. 
—ArnoLp, The Study of Poetry. 


3. . . . . As I walked along the margin of my field I was con- 
scious, at first, coming within the shadows of the wood, of the cool, 
heavy aroma which one associates with the night: as of moist woods 
and earth mold. The penetrating scent of the night remains long 
after the sights and sounds of it have disappeared. In sunny spots I 
had the fragrance of the open cornfield, the aromatic breath of the 
brown earth, giving curiously the sense of fecundity—a warm, gener- 
ous odor of daylight and sunshine. Down the field, toward the 
corner, cutting sharply, as though a door opened (or a page 
turned to another lyric), came the cloying, sweet fragrance of wild 
crab-apple blossoms, almost tropical in their richness, and below 
that, as I came to my work, the thin acrid smell of the marsh, the 


place of the rushes and the frogs. 
—Davin Grayson, Adventures in Contentment. 


4. The slapdash insincerity of modern style entirely sets at nought 
the first principle of writing, which is accuracy. The art of writing is 
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not, as many seem to imagine, the art of bringing fine phrases into 
rhythmical order, but the art of placing before the reader intelligible 
symbols of the thoughts and feelings in the writer’s mind. Endeavor 
to be faithful, and if there is any beauty in your thought, your style 
will be beautiful; if there is any real emotion to express, the expression 
will be moving. Never rouge your style. Trust to your native pallor 
rather than to cosmetics. Try to make us see what you see and to 
feel what you feel, and banish from your mind whatever phrases others 
may have used to express what was in their thoughts, but is not in 
yours. Have you never observed what a slight impression writers 
have produced, in spite of a profusion of images, antitheses, witty 
epigrams, and rolling periods, whereas some simpler style, altogether 
wanting in such “brilliant passage,’ > has gained the attention and 
respect of thousands? Whatever is stuck on as ornament affects us 
as ornament; we do not think an old hag young and handsome because 
the jewels flash from her brow and bosom; if we envy her wealth, we 
do not admire her beauty. 

—Georce Henry Lewes, The Principles of Success in Literature. 


5. All the procession of living and growing things passes. The 
grass stands up taller and still taller, the sheaths open, and the stalk 
arises, the pollen clings till the breeze sweeps it. The bees rush past, 
and the resolute wasps; the humble-bees, whose weight swings them 
along. About the oaks and maples the brown chafers swarm, and the 
fern-owls at dusk, and the blackbirds and jays by day, cannot reduce 
their legions while they last. Yellow butterflies, and white, broad red 
admirals, and sweet blues; think of the kingdom of flowers which is 
theirs! Heavy moths burring at the edge of the copse; green, and red, 
and gold flies; gnats, like smoke, around the tree tops; midges so thick 
over the brook, as if you could haul a net full; tiny leaping creatures 
in the grass; bronze beetles across the path; blue dragonflies pondering 
on cool leaves of water-plantain. Blue jays flitting, a magpie droop- 
ing across from elm to elm; young rooks that have escaped the hostile 
shot blundering up into the branches; missel thrushes leading their 
fledglings, already strong on the wing, from field to field. An egg 
here on the sward dropped by a starling; a red ladybird creeping, tor- 
toise-like, up a green fern frond. Finches undulating through the air, 
shooting themselves with closed wings, and linnets happy with their 
young.—RIcHARD JEFFERIES, “The Pageant of Summer,” in The Life 
of the Fields. 


6. Ithink there is one habit—I said to our company a day or two 
afterwards—worse than that of punning. It is the gradual substitu- 
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tion of cant or slang terms for words which truly characterize their ob- 
jects. I have known several very genteel idiots whose whole vocabu- 
lary had deliquesced into some half dozen expressions. All things 
fell into one of two great categories,—fast or slow. Man’s chief end 
was to be a brick. When the great calamities of life overtook their 
friends, these last were spoken of as a good deal cut up. Nine-tenths of 
human existence were summed up in the single word, bore. These 
expressions come to be the algebraic symbols of minds which have 
grown too weak or indolent to discriminate. They are the blank 
checks of intellectual bankruptcy;—you may fill them up with what 
idea you like; it makes no difference, for there are no funds in the 
treasury upon which they are drawn. Colleges and good-for-nothing 
smoking-clubs are the places where these conversational fungi spring 
up most luxuriantly. Don’t think I undervalue the proper use and 
application of a cant word or phrase. It adds piquancy to conversa- 
tion, as a mushroom does to a sauce. But it is no better than a toad- 
stool, odious to the sense and poisonous to the intellect, when it spawns 
itself all over the talk of men and youths capable of talking, as it 
sometimes does. As we hear slang phraseology, it is commonly the 
dish-water from the washings of English dandyism, schoolboy or full- 
grown, wrung out of a three-volume novel which had sopped it up, 
or decanted from the pictured urn of Mr. Verdant Green, and diluted 


to suit the provincial climate. 
—Hoimes, The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table 


7. It was the dusk of a winter’s day. The gale had freshened 
since noon, stopping the traffic on the river, and now blew with the 
strength of a hurricane in fitful bursts that boomed like salvoes of 
great guns firing over the ocean. ‘The rain slanted in sheets that 
flicked and subsided, and between whiles Jim had threatening glimpses 
of the tumbling tide, the small craft jumbled and tossing along the 
shore, the motionless buildings in the driving mist, the broad ferry- 
boats pitching ponderously at anchor, the vast Janding-stages heaving 
up and down and smothered in sprays. The next gust seemed to 
blow all this away. The air was full of flying water. There was 
a fierce purpose in the gale, a furious earnestness in the screech of the 
wind, in the brutal tumult of earth and sky, that seemed directed at 
him, and made him hold his breath in awe. He stood still. It 
scemed to him he was whirled around.—Conrap, Lord Jim.? 


1Used by permission of Houghton Mifflin Company. 
2Copyright, 1899, and 1900, by Joseph Conrad. 
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EXERCISE 5 


Point out the suggestive value of each word in the following 
groups. Use each word in an appropriate phrase. 


1. Beautiful, pretty, charming. 

2. Dazzling, glimmering, flickering. 

3. Huge, bulky, colossal. 

4. Noise, racket, hubbub. 

5. Love, friendship, kindness. 

6. Fear, fright, terror, horror, anxiety. 
7. Home, residence, house. 

8. Clog, bafHe, retard, block. 

g. Die, perish, starve. 
10. Kill, slay, assassinate. 


EXERCISE 6 


Identify the figures of speech in the following passages and 
point out their special appropriateness: 


The pen is mightier than the sword. 

England’s commerce whitens every sea. 

My Aunt Jane always sets a good table. 

The lamp is burning. 

Tam sorry for despots; they have very delicate health. 
Grace is said before meat. 

He was appointed to the bench. 

The Stars and Stripes float over the Philippines. 

He thought to see me tremble 

And totter as an oar-snapt reed.—Gixson, Akra the Slave. 
10. Over the cobbles he clatters and clangs in the dark inn-yard. 
—Noyes, The Highwayman. 


CEI AVE Po 


11. In silence, wheels the night, 

Star-marshalled, over dreaming Babylon; 

And none in all the sleeping city stirs—Gisson, Akra the Slave. 
12. Keep me as the apple of the eye, hide me under the shadow 

of thy wings.—Psalms, 17. 

13. My soul is an enchanted boat, 

Which, like a sleeping swan, doth float 

Upon the sily er waves of thy sweet singing. 

—SHELLEY, Prometheus Unbound. 
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14. Heaven is the work of the best and kindest men and women. 
Hell is the work of prigs, pedants, and professional truth-tellers. 
The world is an attempt to make the best of both. 

—But er, The Note-Books. 


15. Five miles meandering with a mazy motion 
Through wood and dale the sacred river ran, 
Then reached the caverns measureless to man. 
—Co.eripGE, Kubla Khan. 


16. This same Truth is a naked and open daylight, that doth not 
show the masks and mummeries and triumphs of the world half so 
stately and daintily as candle-lights—Bacon, Of Truth. 


17. Calm is all nature as a resting wheel. 
—Worpsworth, Written in Very Early Youth. 


18. Here are sweet peas, on tiptoe for a flight, 
With wings of gentle flush o’er delicate white, 
And taper fingers catching at all things, 
To bind them all about with tiny rings. 
—Keats, I Stood Tiptoe upon a Little Hill. 


19. He had been wrested by no common deliverer from the grasp 
of no common foe. He had been ransomed by the sweat of no vulgar 
agony, by the blood of no earthly sacrifice—Macautay, Milton. 

20. As arrows are in the hand of a mighty man, so are children of 
the youth. Happy is the man that hath his quiver full of them. 

—Psalms, 127. 

21. Under the water it rumbled on, 

Still louder and more dread: 
It reached the ship, it split the bay; 
The ship went down like lead. 
—Co.eripGE, The Rime of The Ancient Mariner. 


22. The good die first, 
And they whose hearts are dry as summer dust 
Burn to the socket—WorpswortH, The Excursion. 


23. Ere humane statute purg’d the gentle weal. 
—SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth. 


24. If they were unacquainted with the works of philosophers and 
poets, they were deeply read in the oracles of God. If their names 
were not found in the register of heralds, they were recorded in the 
Book of Life. If their steps were not accompanied by a splendid 
train of menials, legions of ministering angels had charge over them. 

—Macautay, Milton. 
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2s. The editor is clearly no witch at a riddle. 
—Car.y_e, Boswell’s “Life of Johnson.” 
26. On the ear 
Drops the light drip of the suspended oar, 
Or chirps the grasshopper one good-night carol more. 
—Byron, Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. 
27. If poetry comes not as naturally as the leaves to a tree, it had 
better not come at all.—Kears, Letter to Taylor. 
28. The streets are dumb with snow.—TEnnyson, Sir Galahad. 
29. The sun’s rim dips; the stars rush out: 
At one stride comes the dark. 
—Co.reripcE, The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. 
30. How devotedly Miss Strickland has stood by Mary’s inno- 
cence! Are there not scores of ladies in this audience who persist in it 
too? Innocent! I remember as a boy how a great party persisted 
in declaring Caroline of Brunswick was a martyred angel. So was 
Helen of Greece innocent. She never ran away with Paris, the dan- 
gerous young Trojan. Menelaus, her husband, ill-used her; and there 
was never any siege of Troy at all. So was Bluebeard’s wife innocent. 
She never peeped into the closet where the other wives were with their 
heads off. She never dropped the key, or stained it with blood; and 
her brothers were quite right in finishing Bluebeard, the cowardly 
brute! Yes, Caroline of Brunswick was innocent; and Madame Laf- 
farge never poisoned her husband; and Mary of Scotland never blew 
up hers; and poor Sophia Dorothea was never unfaithful; and Eve 
never took the apple—it was a cowardly fabrication of the serpent’s. 
—TwackeERAy, The Four Georges. 


EXERCISE 7 


Improve the diction in the following sentences by applying 
principles of effectiveness. State the specific rule governing 
each change made. 


He became proficient along the line of athletics. 

He was under no obligation to oblige his competitors. 

She has a dear air about her and sings heavenly. 

The undersigned will be glad to see you at any time. 

Jesus did not O. K. some things in the Old Testament. 

I counted upon going to the game, but I was doomed to dis- 
appointment. 


AnNfwhd 
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7. Lhe seeds of a college education must be planted in the cradle 
if they are to become stepping stones on the sea of life. 

8. The last of the guests finally oozed out of the front door. 

g. The muslin ordered in our order of April 25 was received with 
the edges of the muslin soiled. 

to. A lot of black clouds were seen in the sky. (See 7ab.) 

tr. Florence was kind enough to favor us with a vocal solo. 

12. Then he goes on to tell the contents of the letter which he 
received from her. 

13. To impart such a feeling of welcome is an art, and it must be 
prompted by great kindness of heart. 

14. I think your suit looks darling. 

15. After attending the obsequies of the deceased member of the 
council, the mayor called a meeting of that body. 

16. It was reported that the enemy had been guilty of committing 
atrocities. (See 7a.) 

17. The present administration is not peddling a plush-lined mil- 
lennium. 

18. The patriotism of the press was expounded to the public. 

19. We had a beastly time! It rained nearly every day. The 
water was too cold for swimming. ‘The only boat we had leaked like 
a sieve. 

20. Robertson had a good deal to say in connection with that sub- 
ject. 

21. Interest in the gridiron game has augmented steadily during 
the last decade. 

22. The writer wishes to express thanks for the many suggestions 
which his colleagues furnished him. 

23. Iam sure that she is as innocent as a lamb, or she would not 
be so pretty. 

24. On the topmost branch of a tree a bird was singing. 

25. While attempting to make a landing, he landed on a rock. 

26. When the class was dismissed, we rushed madly home for the 
mail. 

27. Let us all join together in singing the national anthem. 

28. The man who was arrested last month was recently executed 
for a crime which he committed. (See 7a.) 

29. After partaking of my morning repast, I hurried to the office. 

30. Tom will not cut so wide a swath at the University as he did 
here; he will not be the only frog in the pond. 
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31. He was a sleek, slender slip of a sailor, with a coarse, harsh 
voice. 

32. We are proud to live in an age that embalms upon a piece of 
plate the tenderest tones of the human voice. 

33. This tire will give very good service. (See 7a.) 

34. We must face ourselves and look ourselves fairly in the face. 

35. The house was small. It was old and dilapidated. It looked 
as if it had been vacant for years. 


GOOD USAGE 


13. Make sure that your language conforms to good usage 
—that is, the practice of writers and speakers whom discrim- 
inating judges hold in good repute. The fact that a given 
word is found in the works of one or two reputable authors is 
not to be regarded as proof of the good standing of that word; 
it must have the approval of a host of reputable authors. 
Nor are we justified in using a word on the strength of its being 
found in the dictionary. The dictionary records all words 
that are used—good and bad—and explains their meaning. 
But it does more: it cautions us against words not in good 
use by listing them as obsolete, archaic, rare, technical, poetic, 
foreign, provincial, local, colloqutal, vulgar, low, slang, cant, etc. 
Before we admit a word to speech or writing, we must be cer- 
tain, therefore, that it is not condemned as bad usage and 
that it is approved by a number of writers and speakers who 
are qualified to set the standard. Of course, usage con- 
stantly changes; what is acceptable to this generation may be 
rejected by the next, and what is slang today may be good 
English tomorrow. English is a language that is vigorously 
alive and growing, and to use it successfully we must keep 
abreast of its improvements. Good usage demands, then, 
that our words and constructions be in accord with the genius 
of the language and that they be in harmony with universal 
practice of reputable writers of the present day. 


ILLUSTRATION 


I suppose that almost any man, if he were asked what a gentleman 
is, would answer with Humpty Dumpty, “It is the shape Iam.” I 
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judge this because, though the average man would not feel insulted 
if you were to say, “ You are no saint,” it would not be safe to say 
“You are no gentleman.” 

And yet the average man has his misgivings. For all his confident 
talk, he is very humble-minded. The astral body of the gentleman 
that he is endeavoring to project at his neighbors is not sufficiently ma- 
terialized for his own imperfect vision. The word “gentleman” rep- 
resents an ideal. Above whatever coarseness and sordidness there 
may be in actual life, there rises the ideal of a finer kind of man, with 
gentler manners and truer speech and braver action. 

In every age we shall find the true gentleman—that is, the man who 
represents the best ideal of his own time, and we shall find the mimicry 
of him the would-be gentleman who copies the form while ignorant of 
the substance. These two characters furnish the material, on the 
one hand for the romancer, and on the other for the satirist. If there 
had been no real gentlemen, the epics, the solemn tragedies, and the 
stirring tales of chivalry would have remained unwritten; and if there 
had been no pretended gentlemen, the humorist would have lost many 
a pleasure. Always the contrasted characters are on the stage to- 
gether; simple dignity is followed by strutting pomposity, and after 
the hero the braggart swaggers and storms. So ridicule and admira- 
tion bear rule by turns —SamueL McCuorp Crotuers, “The Evolu- 
tion of the Gentleman,” in The Gentle Reader. 


PERMANENT AND PRESENT ENGLISH 


14. Use English that is accepted as permanent by edu- 
cated and intelligent writers of today. In the speech and 
writing of each generation occur numerous expressions pecu- 
liar to that generation. After serving a useful purpose for a 
time, they pass out of use, their places being taken by new 
words and phrases, which in their turn will subsequently meet 
the samie fate. Words which have thus disappeared from the 
living language, as well as those still bidding for entrance into 
it, have no place in the best writing. We should not, there- 
fore, resolutely hold on to discarded words or eagerly seize 
upon new ones; nor should we stubbornly block the way of a 
word or a phrase that fills a specific need in the language. 
But before we use a new word, we must be certain that the 
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need for it is recognized by reputable writers and that the 
word itself is accepted by them. Pope’s advice still holds: 


Be not the first by whom the new are tried, 
Nor yet the last to lay the old aside-—Essay on Criticism. 


ILLUSTRATION 


Now, to be properly enjoyed, a walking tour should be gone upon 
alone. If you go in a company, or even in pairs, it is no longer a 
walking tour in anything but name; it 1s something else and more in 
the nature of a picnic. A walking tour should be gone upon alone, 
because freedom is of the essence; because you should be able to stop 
and go on, and follow this way or that, as the freak takes you; and 
because you must have your own pace, and neither trot alongside a 
champion walker, nor mince in time with a girl. And then you must 
be open to all impressions and let your thoughts take color from what 
you see. You should be as a pipe for any wind to play upon. “I 
cannot see the wit,” says Hazlitt, “of walking and talking at the same 
time. When I am inthe country, I wish to vegetate like the country,” 
—which is the gist of all that can be said upon the matter. There 
should be no cackle of voices at your elbow, to jar on the meditative 
silence of the morning. And so long as a man 1s reasoning he cannot 
surrender himself to that fine intoxication that comes of much motion 
in the open air, that begins in a sort of dazzle and sluggishness of the 
brain, and ends in a peace that passes comprehension. 

—Srevenson, “Walking Tours,” in Virginibus Puerisque.} 

a. Avoid obsolete and archaic words and phrases, such as 
proven, gotten, quotha, wend, swain, clomb, busky, hath, whilom, 
fain, kine, yclept, hight, in sooth, and tt rejoices me. 

b. Avoid newly coined words until they have been adopted 
by reputable writers and speakers. Do not use to auto, to 
tax1, to wireless, to burgle, to enthuse, to suicide, to vacation, etc. 


REPUTABLE ENGLISH 


15. Choose words that are reputable and that have good 
tone. It is not necessary to be vulgar in order to write 
clearly and expressively, any more than it is necessary to be 


4Used by permission of Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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obscure and pedantic in order to be dignified. Only slipshod 
practices tolerate the use of words that are tell-tale marks 
of the ignorant or the ill-bred. Barbarisms, slang, im- 
proprieties, colloquialisms—or whatever name is employed 
to designate an offence against reputable usage—are incom- 
patible with good writing, and every well-bred person is care- 
ful to avoid them. 


ILLUSTRATION 


It is hard adequately to convey the impression which the vastness of 
the country and the swift growth of its population make upon the 
European visitor. I well remember how it once came on me aftet 
climbing a high mountain in an Eastern State. All around was thick 
forest; but the setting sun lit up peaks sixty or seventy miles away, 
and flashed here and there on the windings of some river past a town 
so far off as to seem only a spot of white. I opened my map, a large 
map, which IJ had to spread upon the rocks to examine, and tried to 
make out, as one would have done in England or Scotland, the points 
in the view. The map, however, was useless, because the whole area 
of the landscape beneath me covered only two or three square inches 
upon it. From such a height in Scotland the eye would have ranged 
from sea to sea. But here when one tried to reckon how many more 
equally wide stretches of landscape lay between this peak and the 
Mississippi, which ts itself only a third of the way across the continent, 
the calculation seemed endless and was soon abandoned. Many an 
Englishman comes by middle life to know nearly all England like a 
glove. He has travelled on all the great railroads; there is hardly a 
large town in which he has not acquaintances, hardly a county whose 
scenery is not familiar to him. But no American can be familiar with 
more than a small part of his country, for his country is a continent. 
And all Americans live their life through under the sense of this prodi- 
gious and daily growing multitude around them, which seems vaster 
the more you travel, and the more you realize its uniformity.—Bryce, 
“The Fatalism of the Multitude,” in The American Commonwealth. 


a. Avoid barbarisms. Broadly interpreted, a barbarism 
is any word or expression not in good use. The term may be 
said to include foreign words (see 3a), provincialisms (see 3b), 
obsolete words (see 14a), new words (see 14b), vulgarisms, 
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impropriety are especially common: (1) the confusion of words 


similar in form but widely different in meaning, and (2) the 
wrong use of one part of speech as another. 

1. Avoid the confusion of words similar in form but dif- 
ferent in meaning. This fault is probably traceable to care- 
less spelling and pronunciation quite as much as to ignorance. 
(See 67.) Following are a few of the more common con- 
fusions; for a full list see 129. 


accept and except farther and further 
afect and ect formally and formerly 
allude and Aude hanged and hung 
allusion and iMusion healthful and healthy 
avacaton and yxaton lay ond Ne 

beside and bevides leave and \et 
complement and compliment liable and Nikely 
continual and continuous lone and Sonne 

council and counsel practicable and practical 
credible and creditable raise and rite 

decided and decave respectiully and respectivdy 
distinct and distinctive set and sit 


2. Do not use one part of speech for another. The fol- 
lowing errors are common: 


Verbs used 28 nouns: 2 condrne, a drunk, a feel, a fir, 2 rais, 
a sical, a think, an init, cats, Ae. 
verbs: to culture, to office, to suicide, to vaca- 


adverts: plenty (as in plenty good envugh). 
gs adverbs: imprord considcrale, real yood, 


ectives: the ahoet remarks, a nearly tn, 
Kimsdlf fox him, ec. (See 94.) 


Brits A as conjunctions: cxcrpt for unless, like for 
y perro Og unless, etc. (See 4.) 
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e. In formal writing, avoid colloquialisms and con- 
tractions. A colloquialism is an undignified word freely 
admitted into conversation and informal writing. It is not 
coarse or low, and possibly not incorrect, but it lacks literary 
standing. A contraction is a legitimate word shortened by 
the omission of one or more letters. It is likewise used freely 
im informal speech and writing, but is not acceptable in formal 
discourse. 


Colloquialisms: Allow for think or admit; fix for mend or put in 
order; wire for telegraph or telegram; be back for return; badly 
for very much; grip for traveling bag; later on for later; auto, 
phone, photo, etc. 

Contractions: That's, ’t is, doesn’t, weren't, haven't, shouldn’t, 
won't, they're, we've, etc. Shan’t and won’t are colloquial con- 
tractions. 


IDIOMATIC ENGLISH 


16. Use idiomatic English—that is, language that con- 
forms to the purely English mode of phraseology. Many 
idioms are contrary to logic and violate strict laws of gram- 
mar; few can be exactly translated into another language- 
They arise because of a definite need; and once they are fixed 
by custom they become indispensable short-cuts in the lan- 
guage. They constitute, indeed, the essential stuff of which 
language is made; they make writing effective by making it 
homely and picturesque. Usage demands that words and 
phrases be combined in accordance with English idiom. 


a. Note the following correct idioms: 


a friend of mine catch cold 

a college president ever and anon 

a slang expression fall asleep 

as it were five cents a pound 
back and forth from hand to mouth 
beside the mark get wind of 

break the ice had better 

by and by had rather 


by hook or crook hard by 


(16) 


have a hand in 
have a mind to 
head over ears 
How do you do? 
in the thick of it 
1t stands to reason 
it strikes me 

laugh in his sleeve 
lay down the law 
make a cat’s paw of 
many a 

mince matters 

not worth his salt 
of an evening 

of a piece 
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on hand 

on the other hand 

out of his head 

pay the piper 

peg away 

put a bee in your bonnet 
put up with 

read between the lines 

set eyes on 

Sunday week 

through thick and thin 

to and fro 

turn the tables 

under the circumstances 
What are you looking for? 


b. Contrast the following expressions: 


Faulty Idiom wrongly used for Correct Idiom 


between you and I 
cannot help but like 
different than 
directly 

have got to 
independent from 
in search for 

inside of a month 

in the year of 1776 
near enough that 
stay to home 

try and come 

very pleased 

Where is he at? 
there is no doubt but that 


between you and me 
cannot help liking 
different from 

as soon as 

must 

independent of 

in search of 

within a month 

in the year 1776 

near enough to 

stay at home 

try to come 

very much pleased (much pleased) 
Where is he? 

there is no doubt that 


c. Note the appropriate preposition in each of the follow< 


ing expressions: 


abhorrence of 
abstain from 
accord with 


according to 
agreeable to 
careless of 


coincident with 
compare with 
comply with 
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conform to enamored of pleased with 
conversant with expert in profit by 

desist from free from prohibit from 
die of, by independent of sympathize with 
dissent from need of unmindful of 
empty of obedient to worthy of 


Nore.—For a full list of idiomatic prepositions, see 128. 


EXERCISE 8 


Study the passages quoted in Exercises 1 and 4 (pages 14 
and 42) and point out idiomatic expressions. Note any vio- 
lations of good use. 


EXERCISE 9 


In the following sentences tell which word in parenthesis is 
preferable. Give reasons for your choice. 


1. We are (liable, likely) to have a clear day for our picnic. 

2. During the summer months I took up golf as my (avocation, 
vocation), 

3. He was so (decided, decisive) in his opinions that no one could 
influence him. 

4. The poem that we read contained an (allusion, illusion) to 
Dante’s love for Beatrice. 

5. lL have known him to (set, sit) for hours in the shade, giving 
(council, counsel) to the children of the neighborhood. 

6. Although the plan was (practicable, practical), we decided 
not to adopt it. 

7. The vacation, he thought, would (affect, effect) a cure; but 
there was no telling how it would (affect, effect) his studies. 

8. The (farther, further) we proceeded down the road, the more 
(distinct, distinctive) the tracks became. 

g. Some of the stories were told in a (credible, creditable) man- 
ner, (beside, besides) being highly 1 interesting in themselves. 

10. His (continual, continuous) interruptions annoyed me. 

11. Whether you (let, leave) him (accept, except) the position 
or not, you are sure to (loose, lose) his companionship sooner or later. 

y2. The murderer quickly (alluded, eluded) his pursuers, who 
thought they would see him (hanged, hung) before night. 
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13. Although he (formally, formerly) lived in New York, he now 
lives in Colorado, where he finds the climate especially (healthful, 
healthy). 

14. He always spoke (respectfully, respectively) of her, but never 
(complemented, complimented) her on her singing. 

15. Several times he asked for a (raise, rise) in wages, but not until 
yesterday did he receive a (decided, decisive) answer. 


EXERCISE 10 
(Rules 14-16) 


Improve the diction in the following sentences by applying 
principles of good use. State the specific rule governing each 
change made. 


1. I shall be very pleased to help you with the decorating. 

2. He knows very well that he hadn’t ought to do this, but he is 
sure going to do it. 

3. The man who was hung was a dark-complected gent about 
forty years old. 

4. This is some scheme, believe me, and if we can put it across, 
I have a hunch that we can make a heap of coin. 

5. I shall send you a wire inside of a week, confirming your ap- 


pointment. 
6. My father has been sick for a week, but he is some better to- 
day. 


7. Iam sorry that I can’t come directly I promised; I have to 
go in search for a plumber. 
8. If you do like I do, you will not loose any time. 
9. Without the students take more interest in athletics, I cannot 
help but think that we shall lose the championship. 
10. The chair was broken in the scuffle, but I had it fixed in a 
near-by store. 
11. Please tell any caller that I have gone to the country and 
will be back later on. 
12. Won’t you please try and come to our party? 
13. I have an invite to vacation in the mountains, in a real good 
place for fishing. 
14. The boys had decided to auto to St. Paul, and we wanted to go 
along badly. 
15. If you imagine that there will be any eats left, you've got an- 
other think coming. 
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EXERCISE 11—REVIEW 
(Rules 1-16) 


Improve the diction in the following sentences by applying 
principles of clearness, effectiveness, and good use. State 
the specific rule governing each change made. 


1. He made a very credible speech, and felt pretty badly when 
the judges gave him third place. 
2. Three sharp strokes of the gong sliced into the night air. 
3. Some of the students did not enthuse very greatly over the 
game. 
4. We would be glad to know how our proposition effects you. 
5. His house was burglarized during his absence last week, and 
he suspicions the caretaker. 
6. In spite of repeated attempts to make a touch-down, the effort 
was nugatory. 
7. The conclave of the knights of the pen was _ beautifully 
attended. 
8. There ts no doubt but that I am very interested in your offer. 
g. The roof of the small building in which he lived fell in with a 
loud sound. 
10. Life has many sides, he decided, beside the business side. 
it. Between you and I, something has got to be done at once. 
12. He may be wrong, and there is method in his madness. 
13. This is a good book, and you cannot help but enthuse over it. 
14. He was always ready to tell other fellows what to do and how 
to do it, especially the former. 
15. Edgar was his lawful son, and Edmund his illegitimate child. 
16. If you shall call upon the writer the next time you come to the 
city, he will refund your money. 
17. As long as he remains on this mundane sphere, he may be ex- 
pected to stick up for his theories. 
18. [am thrilled to expect your invite to the spread. 
19. If you would study like you did last month, you might make 
good grades. 
20. It takes about two weeks for the eyes to become acclimated 
to glasses. 
21. Our maid is a jewel; she can concoct a dish with the skill of a 
paint-mixer. 
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22. She referred us back to the beginning of the story and told 
us to be sure and reread again the first chapter. 

23. That college graduates make up the plurality of national 
leaders was proven long ago. 

24. The boys certainly pulled a faux pas this morning. 

25. Our business service department was organized for the sole 
purpose of educating our customers to better business methods— 
that is, all those who need education. 

26. He acted like he had lost his way. 

27. Iwill send you word directly I arrive home. 

28. He spent three weeks vacationing in Colorado. 

29. This route is different than the one we took last fall. 

30. When the offer comes, you hadn’t ought to decline it. 

31. He will not be eager to come without you send him a spe- 
cial invite. 

32. She looks real chic his morning, in that stunning outfit. 

33. This building is not the largest on the campus; on the con- 
trary, it is not the smallest. 

34. Professor Scott returned today, while his son will not re- 
turn until October. 

35. In accordance with our agreement, the writer will call upon 
you soon. 

36. Since she has received her diploma, she considers herself 
educated. 

37. When evening came, the tin soldiers were put into the box, 
that is, all of them except the one with one leg. 

38. Why don’t you do this like you did yesterday? 

39. I am not sure if I can come, but I will let you know inside 
of a week. 

40. Undoubtedly you are planning on attending the above meet- 
ing to be called as noted above, and I beg leave to take this oppor- 
tunity to call your attention to the splendid service offered by our 
road. 


II. THE SENTENCE 


17. The sentence is the unit of expression. Its function 
is to reproduce in words the exact and complete thought of 
the mind, together with the accompanying emotion. A suc- 
cessful sentence allows no possibility of even temporary mis- 
interpretation, and it transfers the thought from one mind to 
another with the utmost economy of both time and mental 
energy. 

A sentence may consist of few parts or many, but these must 
be so fitted together as to form a single organic whole. 
Whether a sentence is loose or periodic, simple, compound, or 
complex, it must express one central idea, and only one. With 
the special properties and uses of each of these types of sen- 
tence in mind, he who composes must scrutinize every detail 
of his work with rigorous care, revising, where necessary, to 
make sure that each sentence accomplishes its distinct pur- 
pose. He must see to it that his words express his thought 
with the utmost precision and with the right emotional ap- 
peal; he must give heed to the grouping of sentence elements 
in order that their proper relationship and the intended em- 
phasis may be evident. He must make certain, moreover, 
that his writing does not attract attention to itself and away 
from its message. ‘The full force of what is meant cannot be 
conveyed if the writing is marred with blunders in spelling 
or grammar, with misleading or erroneous punctuation, with 
weak, harsh, or spectacular phrasing, or with monotonous 
sentence construction. 

The first requisite of a good sentence is clearness; the second 
is effectiveness. All sentences should conform, of course, to 
the established requirements of grammar. Regarding many 
details of composition, authoritative opinion differs; the un- 
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skilled writer, however, should be conservative in language 
and style and should always choose the exact way of expressing 
his ideas, remembering that the exact way is never wrong. 


CLEARNESS 


18. Make sure that your sentences are immediately clear. 
Forceful writing depends largely upon choice of diction—the 
use of precise, specific, colorful words. Clear writing de- 
pends rather upon the sentence—upon the way it is built, 
upon the order of phrases and clauses, upon the relation of one 
part to another. Each sentence, therefore, must be so con- 
structed as to prevent all ambiguity of meaning: it must be 
free from all uncertainties arising from misplaced modifiers; 
pronouns and participles must refer unmistakably to the 
sentence elements they are intended to limit; clauses must be 
so joined as to show the exact relationship of the ideas that 
they express; whatever is necessary to a correct interpretation 
of the sentence must be included, whatever interferes with 
that interpretation must be omitted. A clear sentence is 
consistent in its meaning, in its plan and point of view. It 
seeks to present a single idea directly, without loss of time or 
waste of words. If the object of language is to communicate 
thought, the supreme requisite of the sentence 1s clearness. 
The careful writer, then, should take every precaution—even 
to the extent of revising or rewriting, if necessary—to make 
sure that his sentences say exactly what he means—no more 
and no less. 


ILLUSTRATION 


There is only one cure for the evils which newly acquired freedom 
produces; and that cure is freedom. When a prisoner first leaves his 
cell, he cannot bear the light of day; he is unable to discriminate colors, 
or recognize faces. But the remedy is, not to remand him into his 
dungeon, but to accustom him to the rays of the sun. The blaze of 
truth and liberty may at first dazzle and bewilder nations which have 
become half blind in the house of bondage. But let them gaze on, 
and they will soon be able to bear it. In a few years men learn to 
reason. The extreme violence of opinion subsides. Hostile theories 
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correct each other. The scattered elements of truth cease to contend, 
and begin to coalesce. And at length a system of justice and order 1s 
educed out of the chaos. 

Many politicians of our time are in the habit of laying it down as a 
self-evident proposition, that no people ought to be free till they are 
fit to use their freedom. The maxim is worthy of the fool in the old 
story, who resolved not to go into the water till he had learned to swim. 
If men are to wait for liberty till they become wise and good in slavery, 
they may indeed wait forever.—Macautay, Milton. 


AMBIGUITY 


19. Avoid ambiguous statements. Make sure that the 
sentence conveys one meaning only—the meaning intended. 
A sentence with an absurd implication destroys the effect of a 
whole paragraph. Even though the precise meaning may be 
detected by study, the loss of time and temper incident to a 
confused or ambiguous sentence, prejudices the interest and 
the sympathy of the reader. Do not be satisfied with any 
sentence until you are sure that its exact meaning is instantly 
clear. (See 22e.) 


Wrong: Use this safety razor once, and you will never use 
another. 

Right: Use this safety razor once, and you will use it always. 

Right: Use this safety razor once, and you will never be satis- 
fied with any other. 


Wrong: We shall be glad to learn that our products are found 
inferior. 

Right: We shall be glad to be informed regarding any inferiority 
found in our products. 


REFERENCE: PRONOUNS 


20. A pronoun should refer unmistakably to its ante- 
cedent and should follow it closely. The antecedent must be 
properly expressed and must occupy an emphatic position in 
the sentence. Writing is made obscure, if not ridiculous, by 
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pronouns that allow even a momentary doubt as to what 
they refer to. Make sure that your pronouns are immedi- 
ately clear. 


Note.—In colloquial use, a pronoun sometimes may refer to a 
phrase or a clause; but the reference must be clear. 


Right: He is a conscientious and brilliant student, which is all 
that can be demanded. 


a. Avoid ambiguous reference. 


Wrong: He held the flag in his night hand high above his head, 
which he shook defhantly before the crowd. 

Right: The flag, which he held in his right hand high above 
his head, he shook defiantly before the crowd. 


Note.—Ambiguous reference in a sentence containing an indirect 
statement may be avoided by making the statement direct. 


Wrong: The man told his neighbor that his chickens were in 
his garden. 

Right: The man said to his neighbor, “ Your chickens are in my 
garden.” 


b. Avoid remote reference. 


Wrong: The ball rose high in the air on the kick-off. The 
team moved forward as one man, each player in his proper 
position. Day caught it on the ten-yard line and returned 
it thirty yards. 

Right: The ball rose high in the air on the kick-off. The 
team moved forward as one man, each player in his proper 
position. Day caught the ball on the ten-yard line and 
returned it thirty yards. 


c. Avoid indefinite reference. 


Wrong: In the book it says that you should avoid trite phrases. 
Right: The book says that one should avoid trite phrases. 
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Wrong: He said that there would be a long lesson for Tuesday. 
This filled me with dismay. 

Right: He said that there would be a long lesson for Tuesday. 
This announcement filled me with dismay. 

Right: He said that there would be a long lesson for Tuesday, 
an announcement which filled me with dismay. 


Wrong: There goes one of those old canoes. 
Right: There goes an old canoe. 
Right: There goes one of those old canoes that I bought. 


Nore.—ZI? may be used without an antecedent in impersonal expres- 
sions, such as it seems, it snows, and it is hot. One is often used 
as an indefinite personal pronoun, and they, we, and you are al- 
lowable when used in the sense of one or people in general. 


Right: One does not often court failure. 
Right: We never can tell what may happen. 


d. Avoid anticipatory or suspended reference except in 
very compact phrases. 


Wrong: The home should exert the best influence upon the 
child. As she goes about her work from day to day, the 
mother will find many opportunities to sing songs and to tell 
stories that will help in the development of her children. 

Right: The home should exert the best influence upon the 
child. As the mother goes about her work from day to day, 
she will fnd many opportunities to sing songs and to tell 
stories that will help in the development of her children. 


Right: This is the point I wish to stress: Jones is mistaken. 
Right: Throughout his long life, Martin was never known to 
speak an unkind word. 


e. Avoid reference to a word which only vaguely implies 
the proper antecedent. 


Wrong: I am very fond of machinery and expect to follow it 
as a profession. 

Right: | am very fond of machinery and expect to follow 
mechanical engineering as a profession. 
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f. Avoid reference to a word in a subordinate construction. 


(See 41.) 


Wrong: In Dickens’s novel 4 Tale of Two Cities, he tells many 
interesting incidents of the French Revolution. 

Right: In Dickens’s novel 4 Tale of Two Cities, are related 
many interesting incidents of the French Revolution. 

Right: In his novel 4 Tale of Two Cities, Dickens tells 


many interesting incidents of the French Revolution. 


g. Do not explain an ambiguous pronoun by inserting its 
antecedent in parentheses; use the antecedent alone or recast 
the sentence. 


Wrong: If Williams had treated his son fairly, there would 
have been no justification in his (the son’s) running away. 
Right: If Williams had treated his son fairly, there would 

' have been no justification in the son’s running away. 


Wrong: He told the king that he (the king) might have only 
one prisoner. 
Right: He said to the king, “ You may have only one prisoner.” 


h. Do not use a pronoun in the first sentence of a com- 
position or of a paragraph to refer to the title of the composi- 
tion or of the paragraph. 


Wrong: CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 
Modern society opposes this as a means of dealing with 
criminals. 
Right: CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


Modern society opposes capital punishment as a means 
of dealing with criminals. 


REFERENCE: PARTICIPLES, GERUNDS, INFINI- 
TIVES (DANGLING MODIFIERS) 


21. A participial phrase, a gerund phrase, an infinitive 
phrase, or an elliptical clause must refer unmistakably to the 
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logical agent of the action expressed. Almost invariably, 
these constructions should modify the subject of the prin- 
cipal verb. If the subject cannot readily be brought into ac- 
cord with the participle, the gerund, the infinitive, or the 
elliptical clause, recast the sentence by substituting for the 
dangling modifier a complete clause with subject and predi- 
cate both expressed. 


a. Do not begin a sentence with a participial phrase that 
does not logically modify the subject of the principal verb. 


Wrong: Riding rapidly through the town, the house of my 
friend was soon reached. 

Right: Riding rapidly through the town, I soon reached the 
house of my friend. 


b. The substantive that a participle modifies must be 
expressed in the sentence, and reference to it must be unmis- 


takable. 


Wrong: He was late, caused by oversleeping. 
Right: His lateness was caused by oversleeping. 
Right: He was late because he overslept. 


Wrong: She was well informed on current happenings, thus 
helping her to converse entertainingly. 

Right: She was well informed on current happenings; this 
knowledge helped her to converse entertainingly. 

Right: She was well informed on current happenings, and thus 
was able to converse entertainingly. 


c. Do not begin a sentence with a gerund phrase that does 
not logically modify the subject of the principal verb. 


Wrong: After missing chapel three times in succession, my 
relation to the college became irregular. 

Right: After missing chapel three times in suceession, I was 
told that my relation to the college had become irregular. 
Right: After I had missed chapel three times in succession, my 

relation to the college became irregular. 
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d. Do not begin a sentence with an infinitive phrase that 
does not logically modify the subject of the principal verb. 


Wrong: To appreciate literature, it must be understood. 

Right: To appreciate literature, one must understand it. 

Right: To appreciate literature, it is necessary to understand 
it. 


e. Do not begin a sentence with an elliptical clause that 
does not logically modify the subject of the principal verb. 


Wrong: While on the way to the station, my satchel sud- 
denly came open. : 

Right: While I was on the way to the station, my satchel sud- 
denly came open. 


Wrong: While looking out the window, a pack of hounds 
rushed by. 

Right: While looking out the window, I saw a pack of houndg 
rush by. 


Nore.—The following sentences are correct according to the rules 
stated under 21. 


1. The weather being fair, we set out upon our journey. 
{Nominative absolute phrase, in which the participle is al- 
ways accompanied by the substantive which it modifies.| 

2. For playing chess, a keen power of visualization is neces- 
sary. [Gerund phrase designating general action rather 
than the action of a special agent.| 

3. To lie is despicable. [Infinitive designating general action 
and used as the subject of the principal verb.| 


ORDER OF SENTENCE ELEMENTS 


22. Words, phrases, and clauses should be so placed in a 
sentence as to make their relationship clear and logical and 
the meaning of the sentence perfectly obvious. Since para- 
graph coherence depends to a large extent upon the way in 
which the sentences are linked together, the position a sen- 
tence occupies necessarily influences the order of its elements. 
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Expressions that are intimately related in thought or that 
have close grammatical connection must be brought together; 
essential modifiers and connectives must be so placed as to 
throw the emphasis exactly where it is intended. Careful 
revision may be necessary to eliminate faults of coherence 
due to a wrong order of sentence elements. 


ILLUSTRATION 


The reader must not, from any testimony of mine, contract a dislike 
towards our slumbering stream. In the light of a calm and golden 
sunset it becomes lovely beyond expression; the more lovely for the 
quietude that so well accords with the hour, when even the wind, 
after blustering all day long, usually hushes itself to rest. Each tree 
and rock, and every blade of grass, is distinctly imaged, and, however 
unsightly in reality, assumes ideal beauty in the reflection. The 
minutest things of earth and the broad aspect of the firmament are 
pictured equally without effort and with the same felicity of success. 
All the sky glows downward at our feet; the rich clouds float through 
the unruffled bosom of the stream like heavenly thoughts through a 
peaceful heart. We will not, then, malign our river as gross and im- 
pure while it can glorify itself with so adequate a picture of the heaven 
that broods above it. . . . 

—Hawrtuorne, “The Old Manse,” in Mosses from an Old Manse.} 


a. Related words and expressions should be kept together; 
unrelated words and expressions should be kept apart. The 
position of adjective phrases and clauses is not subject to 
variation—they must follow their substantives. Adverbial 
phrases and clauses, on the other hand, may be placed almost 
at will; they may stand first in the sentence or last, according 
to the emphasis desired. 


Wrong: The enemy intrenched on the hill retreated just as 
our ammunition gave out in great disorder. 

Right: The enemy intrenched on the hill retreated in great 
disorder just as our ammunition gave out. 

Right: Just as our ammunition gave out, the enemy intrenched 
on the hill retreated in great disorder. 


1Used by permission of Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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b. Sentence elements that have close grammatical con- 
nection should ordinarily stand together. These elements 
are as follows: (1) subject and relative clause; (2) subject and 
verb or part of a verb (see 32k); (3) verb and object; (4) parts 
of a compound verb; (5) parts of an infinitive; (6) coordinate 
modifiers. 


Nore.—Some persons are not greatly offended by a split infinitive, 
and justify it occasionally as a means of emphasizing the adverb 
or of avoiding an awkward construction. A split passive infini- 
tive is certainly less objectionable than a split active infinitive. 
(See the illustration quoted under 14.) 


Wrong (1): The snow completely covered the ground, which 
had fallen during the night. (See 20.) 

Right: The snow, which had fallen during the night, com- 
pletely covered the ground. 


Wrong (2): What pleasure in skating could a boy who is in 
constant fear of breaking through the ice possibly have? 

Right: What pleasure in skating could a boy possibly have 
who is in constant fear of breaking through the ice? 

Better: What pleasure in skating could possibly come to a boy 
who is in constant fear of breaking through the ice? 


Wrong (3): Nelson purchased, without thinking of his limited 
resources or of the immediate needs of his family, one thou- 
sand shares of worthless stock. 

Right: Nelson purchased one thousand shares of worthless 
stock without thinking of his limited resources or of the im- 
mediate needs of his family. 


Wrong (4): He entered the office just as the clock struck ten 
and quietly began his day’s work. 

Right: Just as the clock struck ten, he entered the office and 
quietly began his day’s work. 


Wrong (5): In order to adequately present my claim, I ask for 
the privilege of an interview. 

Right: In order adequately to present my claim, I ask for the 
privilege of an interview. 
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Wrong (6): If he shows that he is sorry for his indifference, he 
will be allowed to continue his course if he makes immediate 
improvement. 

Right: If he shows that he is sorry for his indifference, and if 
he makes immediate improvement, he will be allowed to 
continue his course. 


c. Adverbs such as only, not, almost, ever, quite, nearly, 
even, hardly, and just, should be placed next to the words that 
they modify, generally before them. (See 25b.) 


Wrong: I only have one lesson to prepare for tomorrow. 
Right: I have only one lesson to prepare for tomorrow. 


Wrong: The company cannot even fill one-third of its present 
orders. 

Right: The company cannot fill even one-third of its present 
orders. 


Wrong: I cannot seem to hold his attention. 
Right: I seem unable to hold his attention. 


d. Correlative conjunctions should be placed immediately 
before the coordinate sentence elements that they connect. 
(See 24e.) 


Wrong: He said that we should either come on Monday or 


Tuesday. 

Right: He said that we should come either on Monday or on 
Tuesday. 

Right: He said that we should come on either Monday or 
Tuesday. 


Wrong: The president not only invited suggestions regarding 
the plan of the building but also regarding the allotment of 
rooms. 

Right: The president invited suggestions not only regarding 
the plan of the building but also regarding the allotment of 
rooms. 

Right: The president invited suggestions regarding not onlv 
the plan of the building but also the allotment of rooms. 
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e. Do not place between two parts of a sentence a modifier 
that may refer to either part. Such a construction is known 
as a squinting modifier. 


Wrong: The student who cheats in the end harms nobody but 
himself. 

Right: In the end, the student who cheats harms nobody but 
himself. 


f. As a rule, ideas should be expressed in their natural 
order. This may be determined on the basis of logic or of 
time. Do not begin a second idea until the first has been 
completed. 

Wrong: I came back to my room at one o’clock and decided to 
attend the game after spending the forenoon doing police 
duty. 

Right: After spending the forenoon doing police duty, I came 
back to my room at one o'clock and decided to attend the 
game. 


COORDINATION AND SUBORDINATION 


23. The relative importance of ideas and their exact rela- 
tionship in a sentence should be made obvious by proper co- 
ordination and subordination. The unskilled writer is likely 
to make mistakes in joining the clauses of a sentence. He 
must therefore choose his connectives with precision, remem- 
bering that clauses which are joined by a coérdinating conjunc- 
tion are thereby made equal in value; and that clauses which 
are joined by a subordinating conjunction are thereby made 
unequal in value, one depending upon the other to make its 
meaning clear. Thus a subordinate clause never should be 
set off as if it were a complete sentence. It stands to reason, 
too, that unequal ideas should not be made codrdinate, and 
that the main idea of a complex sentence should be expressed 
in the independent clause. (See 4e and 32a.) 


ILLUSTRATION 


Evil is uncertain in the same degree as good, and for the reason 
that we ought not to hope too securely, we ought not to fear with too 
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much dejection. The state of the world is continually changing, 
and none can tell the result of the next vicissitude. Whatever is 
afloat in the stream of time, may, when it is very near us, be driven 
away by an accidental blast, which shall happen to cross the general 
course of the current. The sudden accidents by which the powerful 
are depressed may fall upon those whose malice we fear; and the 
greatness by which we expect to be overborne may become another 
proof of the false flatteries of fortune. Our enemies may become weak 
or we grow strong before our encounter, or we may advance against 
each other without ever meeting. There are, indeed, natural evils 
which we can flatter ourselves with no hopes of escaping, and with 
little of delaying; but of the ills which are apprehended from human 
malignity, or the opposition of rival interests, we may always alleviate 
the terror by considering that our persecutors are weak and ignorant, 
and mortal like ourselves.—JoHNson, The Rambler, No. 29. 


a. Do not connect by a coordinating conjunction expres- 
sions that are not grammatically and logically coérdinate. 


Wrong: He made a great sacrifice for his class and thereby 
winning the esteem of all the students. 

Right: He made a great sacrifice for his class and thereby won 
the esteem of all the students. 

Right: He made a great sacrifice for his class, thereby winning 
the esteem of all the students. 


Wrong: She brought with her to college an intimate friend, and 
who soon proved to be an excellent student. 

Right: She brought with her to college an intimate friend, 
who soon proved to be an excellent student. 


Wrong: Be sure and let me know when you are coming. 
Right: Be sure to let me know when you are coming. 


Wrong: He was ashamed of what he had done, and I pitied 
him. 

Right: He was so much ashamed of what he had done that | 
pitied him, 


b. Avoid excessive coordination; whenever possible, re- 
duce predication. Emphasize the main idea by expressing it 
in an independent clause and by putting minor details in a 
subordinate clause. Especially to be avoided is the habit of 
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compounding clauses with and, but, or so, and of introducing 
consecutive statements with but or for. (See 4e 15 and 10c.) 


Wrong: He had gained rapidly on me and now was almost 
even with me and I had to work hard to keep in the lead. 

Right: He had gained rapidly on me until now he was almost 
even with me. I had to work hard to keep in the lead. 


Wrong: I could not leave home before Monday, so I had to 
enter college a week late. 

Right: Inasmuch as I could not leave home before Monday, 
I had to enter college a week late. 


Wrong: We are likely to have a hard game, for our team is 
handicapped, for several of the men are unable to play, for 
they are still suffering from severe injuries. 

Right: We are likely to have a hard game, for our team is 
handicapped by the loss of several men whose injuries will 
keep them from playing. 


c. Do not put the main idea of a sentence into a subordi- 
nate clause or phrase, or the subordinate idea into the prin- 
cipal clause. 


Wrong: He saw a pistol pointed at him, when he trembled with 
fear. 

Right: When he saw a pistol pointed at him, he trembled with 
fear. 


Wrong: He bowed his head in prayer when a shell tore him to 
pieces. 

Right: Just as he bowed his head in prayer, a shell tore him 
to pieces. 

Wrong: His face was covered with soot, making him look like 
‘a chimney-sweep. (See 21b.) 

Right: The soot on his face made him look like a chimney- 
sweep. 


d. Do not express a subordinate relationship between ideas 
that are logically coordinate. (See 30a.) 


Wrong: Born in Dundee, Scotland, he came to the United 
States at an early age. 
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Right: He was born in Dundee, Scotland, and came to the 
United States at an early age. 


Wrong: The women of the class prepared the supper, while 
the men washed the dishes. 

Right: The women of the class prepared the supper, and the 
men washed the dishes. 


e. Avoid a chain of subordinate clauses or phrases—that 
is, a series of similar clauses or phrases so constructed that the 
second depends upon the first, the third upon the second, and 
so on. 


Wrong: On the bulletin board is a notice which calls attention 
to unpaid fees, which must be adjusted by Saturday noon. 
Right: A notice on the bulletin board states that unpaid fees 

must be adjusted by Saturday noon. 


f. Do not set off a subordinate clause as if it were a com- 
plete sentence. (See 35a.) 


Wrong: At the end of the drive is an old colonial mansion. 
Which was built in 1798. 

Right: At the end of the drive is an old colonial mansion which 
was built in 1798. 


g. Do not use an elliptical subordinate clause unless the 
subject of the omitted verb is unmistakable. (See 21e.) 


Wrong: When a mere lad, his father took him on a long journey. 

Right: When he was a mere lad, his father took him on a long 
journey. 

Right: When a mere lad, he went with his father on a long 
journey. 


h. In joining two clauses, use the connective that ac- 
curately expresses the relation between them. Distinguish 
between time and concession, time and cause, addition and 
contrast, etc. (See 4e.) 


Wrong: Will you please let me know if you took the order. 
Right: Will you please let me know whether you took the order, 
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Wrong: While yesterday was a holiday, the students attended 
classes as usual. 

Right: Although yesterday was a holiday, the students at- 
tended classes as usual. 


Wrong: He did his best to make the team, and he failed. 
Right: He did his best to make the team, but he failed. 


PARALLELISM 


24. Ideas bearing the same relation to the thought of a 
sentence should be expressed in similar form; ideas bearing 
different relation should be expressed in dissimilar form. 
This principle of parallelism is a great aid to clearness. When 
used consistently, it shows at once the coordinate relation 
of sentence members having the same function and the same 
importance. A violation of parallelism through misleading 
balance, or through a careless yoking of sentence elements 
widely different in form, produces an effect that is both in- 
congruous and confusing. Gain clearness by a proper use of 
parallelism. (See 32b.) 


ILLUSTRATION 


Now their separate characters are briefly these. The man’s power 
is active, progressive, defensive. He is eminently the doer, the crea- 
tor, the discoverer, the defender. His intellect is for speculation and 
invention; his energy for advénture, for war, and for conquest, wher- 
ever war is just, wherever conquest necessary. But the woman’s 
power is for rule, not for battle,—and her intellect is not for invention 
or creation, but for sweet ordering, arrangement, and decision. She 
sees the qualities of things, their claims, and their places. Her great 
function is Praise; she enters into no contest, but infallibly judges the 
crown of contest. By her ofhce and place, she is protected from all 
danger and temptation. The man, in his rough work in open world, 
must encounter all peril and trial;—to him, therefore, must be the 
failure, the offence, the inevitable error: often he must be wounded, 
or subdued; often misled; and always hardened. But he guards the 
woman from all this; within his house, as ruled by her, unless she her- 
self has sought it, need enter no danger, no temptation, no cause of 
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error or offence. This is the true nature of home—it is the place of 
Peace; the shelter, not only from all injury, but from all terror, doubt, 
and division. 5 

—Ruskin, “Of Queens’ Gardens,” in Sesame and Lilies. 


a. Sentence members that are parallel in thought and 
function should be expressed in similar form. If one mem- 
ber is an infinitive, the other should be; if one is an adjective, 
the other should be; if one is a clause, the other should be; and 
so on. 


Wrong: I was told to hand in my themes and that I should 
complete the required reading before Monday. 

Right: I was told to hand in my themes and to complete the 
required reading before Monday. 


Wrong: For this kind of work, we need men who are wise and 
have patience. 

Right: For this kind of work, we need men who are wise and 
patient. 


Nore.—All adverbial forms may be freely codrdinated if they are 
parallel in thought; so also may concrete substantive expressions. 
Adjectives of various forms may be coordinated if they are very 
intimately connected with the substantive that they modify. 


Right: A letter from my employer states that I may go on my 
vacation today, within a week, or whenever I please. 

Right: The students, the members of the faculty, the trustees 
who live in town, and whoever else may be interested, are 
invited to the carnival to be held next week. 

Right: He is a man of the widest experience, possessing sound 
judgment, and capable of handling very difficult problems. 


b. Avoid misleading parallelism; do not express in similar 
form ideas that are not intended to be parallel. Avoid espe- 
cially confusing the infinitive of purpose with the mere sign 
of the infinitive. 


Wrong: Howard was a man who never could endure a dis- 
honest student, or anyone else, for that matter, who never 
let pass an opportunity to get something for soching. 
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Right: Howard never could endure a dishonest student or, 
for that matter, anyone else who seized every opportunity to 
get something for nothing. 


Wrong: I sent word for him to come to the office to urge 
him to apply himself more vigorously to his studies. 

Right: I sent word for him to come to the office in order that 
I might urge him to apply himself more vigorously to his 
studies. 


c. Avoid partial parallelism; in using the formula a, b, and 
c, make sure that all three sentence elements are expressed in 
similar form. 


Wrong: Mary possessed energy, enthusiasm, and was keen of 
mind. 

Right: Mary possessed energy, enthusiasm, and keenness of 
mind. 

Right: Mary possessed energy and enthusiasm, and was keen 
of mind. 


d. Avoid incongruous junction. Except for humorous 
effect, do not express in parallel form ideas dissimilar in 
quality and value. 


Wrong: He won the respect of the entire community for his 
devotion to the church and for his many interesting experi- 
ences as a sailor. 

Right: He won the respect of the entire community for his 
devotion to the church. He often entertained his friends 
by reciting his many interesting experiences as a sailor. 


e. Make sure that the sentence elements immediately 
following correlative conjunctions are parallel in form and 
construction. (See 22d.) 


Wrong: When I came back, I not only found that my room 
was stacked but also my clothing had disappeared. 

Right: When I came back, I found not only that my room 
was stacked but also that my clothing was gone. 
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f. Prepositions, articles, conjunctions, etc., frequently 
should be repeated before parallel phrases or clauses in order to 
make the parallelism immediately obvious. (See 27.) 


Wrong: He told me how he had been imposed upon by his 
comrade, a worthless sort of fellow, who proved to be an 
escaped convict, and led to believe that his money would 
be paid back in full, and his war souvenirs had been sent to 
his parents a month before. 

Right: He told me how he had been imposed upon by his com- 
rade, a worthless sort of fellow, who proved to be an es- 
caped convict, and how he was led to believe that his 
money would be paid back in full and that his war souvenirs 
had been sent to his parents a month before. 


DEFINITENESS AND CONSISTENCY OF MEANING 
AND IMPRESSION 


25. Sentences should be so constructed and ideas should 
be so phrased as to leave an impression that is clear, defi- 
nite, and consistent. A writer may reasonably be expected 
to mean what he says; hence, if his sentences are to be taken 
at face value, they must tell the truth—not more than the 
truth, not less. Inconsistencies of statement or impression 
must be eliminated; likewise, illogical constructions and con- 
fusing shifts of subject, tense, voice, point of view, etc. In 
fact, nothing can be tolerated that prevents the reader, even 
momentarily, from getting a clear and full understanding of 
the writer’s meaning. 


ILLUSTRATION 


First, then, What do our teachers believe to be the aim of college 
instruction? Wherever their opinions and convictions find expression 
there is one contention which 1s always in the foreground, namely, that 
to be liberal a college must be essentially intellectual. It is a place, 
the teachers tell us, in which a boy, forgetting all things else, may set 
forth on the enterprise of learning. It is a time when a young man 
may come to awareness of the thinking of his people, may perceive 
what knowledge is and has been and is to be. Whatever light-hearted 
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undergraduates may say, whatever the opinions of solicitous parents, 
of ambitious friends, of employers in search of workmen, of leaders in 
church or state or business,—whatever may be the beliefs and desires 
and demands of outsiders,—the teacher within the college, knowmg 
his mission as no one else can know it, proclaims that mission to be the 
leading of his pupil into the life intellectual. The college is primarily 
not a place of the body, nor of the feelings, nor even of the will; it is, 
first of all, a place of the mind.—ALexanper Merk.ejoun, “What 
the Liberal College Is,” in The Liberal College.' 


a. Sentences should be logically true; avoid careless con- 
tradictions, inconsistencies, and overstatements. (See 9e.) 


Wrong: I know that you will all be present, but for the benefit 
of those who must be absent, a full report of the meeting will 
be published. 

Right: I know that many of you will be present. For the 
benefit of those who must be absent, a full report of the 
meeting will be published. 


Wrong: I have had the grandest time at your party, Mrs. 
Brown; it has been perfectly thrilling. 

Right: I have had a good time at your party, Mrs. Brown; 
it has been very delightful. 


Nore.—In avoiding overstatements, do not go to the opposite 
extreme by qualifying everything you say with expressions like 
about, kind of, nearly, as it were, so to speak, in a measure, I think, 
and it seems to me. (See 9.) 


b. Avoid the use of a universal subject with a negative 
predicate instead of a limited subject with a negative predicate 
or of a negative subject with a positive predicate. (See 22c.) 


Wrong: Every speaker on political subjects is not exactly fair 
to his opponents. 

Right: Some speakers on political subjects are not exactly fair 
to their opponents. 

Right: Not all speakers on political subjects are exactly fair 
to their opponents. 


tUsed by permission, 
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c. Avoid making a positive statement and then denying 
it in negatives. 


Wrong: He is great, neither as a writer nor as a speaker. 
Right: He is not great as a writer or as a speaker. 


d. Do not needlessly shift the point of view, the subject, 
the person, the number, the tense, the voice, or the mood. 


Wrong: We ate our lunch, and soon our tent was set up, and we 
made preparations for fishing. 

Right: After eating our lunch, we set up our tent and made 
preparations for fishing. 


Wrong: After one has become acquainted with other students 
in the dormitory, you never feel lonesome. 

Right: After one has become acquainted with other students 
in the dormitory, one never feels lonesome. 


Wrong: Next came in Bob with his books under his arm. He 
laid them on the table, grabs his bag of marbles, and skips 
out the back door. 

Right: Next came in Bob with his books under his arm. He 
laid them on the table, grabbed his bag of marbles, and 
skipped out the back door. 


Wrong: If he buys a guide-book, it will be found very useful. 
Right: If he buys a guide-book, he will find it very useful. 


Wrong: If I were in your place, and was as well equipped as 
you are, I should study law. 

Right: If I were in your place, and were as well equipped as 
you are, I should study law. 


e. Avoid the use of two negatives to express one negative 
idea. (See 45g.) 


Wrong: The roads were so muddy that we couldn’t hardly 
reach our destination. 

Right: The roads were so muddy that we could hardly reach 
our destination. 


Wrong: There is no doubt but that the prisoner is guilty. 
Right: There is no doubt that the prisoner is guilty. 
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Wrong: I cannot help but feel that great harm has been done. 
Right: I cannot help feeling that great harm has been done. 
Right: I can but feel that great harm has been done. 

Right: I cannot but feel that great harm has been done. 


Wrong: I am not coming home until five o’clock, I don’t 
think. 
Right: I am not coming home until five o’clock, I think. 


Wrong: She didn’t dare try but once. 
Right: She dared try but once. 


f. Make sure that all the parts of a sentence are in logical 
agreement. Maintain consistency especially between (1) 
subject and verb (see 37); (2) subject and predicate noun 
(see 35d, e, f, and 40); (3) substantive and appositive (see 
39b). The definition of a given word should be expressed in 
terms of the part of speech to which the word belongs: the 
definition of a noun should be a noun or a noun phrase; of an 
adjective, an adjective; and so on. 


Wrong (1): The subject of my paper deals with conditions in 


Poland. 
Right: The subject of my paper is conditions in Poland. 
Right: My paper deals with conditions in Poland. 


Wrong (2): Next week is our final examination. 
Right: Next week is the time of our final examination. 


Wrong (2): Lying is when one person leads another to believe 
something that is not true. 

Right: Lying is leading a person to believe something that is 
not true. 


Wrong (2): The reason I am late is because I overslept. 
Right: The reason I am late is that I overslept. 


Wrong: (3): He then became a professor in a college, a posi- 
tion which he held for thirty years. 

Right: He was then appointed to a professorship in a college, a 
position which he held for thirty years. 


Wrong: Splendid means something gorgeous or showy. 
Right: Splendid means gorgeous or showy. 
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g. Use because-clauses consistently. They logically ex- 
press the reason for the statement on which they depend rather 
than the reason for belief in that statement. (See 4e2 Note.) 


Wrong: The train is late, because I have been waiting here an 
hour. 

Right: The train is late because the engine gave out. 

Right: I know that the train is late, for I have been waiting 
here an hour. 

Right: The train is late, for | have been waiting here an hour. 


h. Maintain consistency of tone in a sentence. Do not 
suddenly shift from the serious to the trivial, from the figura- 
tive to the literal, or from one figurative conception to another 
which is incongruous with it. (See 8f.) 


Wrong: I beseech you to let your common sense come up to the 
rack and feed. 


Right: I beseech you to make constant use of your common 
sense. 


COMPARISONS 


26. Comparisons should be completed logically and gram- 
matically. Rightly employed, they clarify an idea by mak- 
ing it vivid and specific. But this result cannot be achieved 
if the terms used are not of the same class, if the standard of 
comparison is only vaguely implied, if the expression of com- 
parison is ambiguous or incomplete, or if the comparison itself 
is expressed awkwardly or illogically. The careful writer will 
take pains to be correct in completing his comparisons. (See 
8 and 45e.) 


a. Make sure that the terms of a comparison are of the 
same class and in the same construction. 


Wrong: His strength is equal to Hercules. 
Right: His strength is equal to that of Hercules. 


Wrong: He chose to stay at home rather than. fishing from a 
leaky boat. 

Right: He chose to stay at home rather than to fish from a 
leaky boat. 
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b. Express clearly the standard of comparison; do not 
leave it vaguely implied. 


Wrong: I like this book because it is so different. 
Right: I like this book because it is different from any other 
that I have read. 


Wrong: This bluing is more economical and therefore the 
cheapest. 

Right: This bluing is more economical than any other and is 
therefore cheaper. 


Note.—tThe use of so instead of very is a violation of this rule. 


Wrong: I was so glad to hear from you. 
Right: I was very glad to hear from you. 


c. Avoid ambiguous and incomplete expressions of com- 
parison. After than completing a comparison, it may be 
necessary to insert a word to make the construction unmis- 
takable. 


Wrong: I am much fonder of you than my neighbor. 
Right: I am much fonder of you than is my neighbor. 
Right: I am much fonder of you than of my neighbor. 


d. In a double comparison in which as and than are both 
used, complete the terms of comparison after as. 


Wrong: He can run as fast if not faster than Henry. 
Right: He can run as fast as Henry, if not faster. 


Note.—It‘is correct but awkward and ineffective to write 
He can run as fast as, if not faster than, Henry. 


e. In expressing a comparison between objects of the same 
class, use some restrictive word such as other or else. 


Wrong: He is taller than anybody in the room. 
Right: He is taller than anybody else in the room. 
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f. In expressing a comparison between objects of different 
classes, do not use the restrictive word other or else. 


Wrong: Our maid can move more slowly than any other tor- 
toise A’sop ever saw. 

Right: Our maid can move.more slowly than any tortoise 
fEsop ever saw. 


g. In designating an object as the supreme member of its 
class, do not restrict that class by the use of any, other, or else. 


Wrong: Homer is the greatest of all other ancient poets. 
Right: Homer is the greatest of all ancient poets. 


Wrong: This picture is the best of any that I have seen. 
Right: This picture is the best that I have seen. 


h. When a superlative adjective, expressed twice, modifies 
first a plural noun and then a singular noun, insert the plural 
noun after the first use of the adjective and omit the singular 
noun. 


Wrong: One of the greatest, if not the greatest queen, was 


Elizabeth. 
Right: One of the greatest queens, if not the greatest, was 
Elizabeth. 
i. In a negative comparison,so . . . . as is gen- 
erally regarded as preferable to as . . . . as. 


Right: He is not so good a student as his brother. 


OMISSIONS AND REPETITIONS 


27. Do not omit words or phrases necessary to a clear 
understanding of the ideas presented. Words governing 
parallel sentence elements are important guides to point the 
reader on his way; hence, they should be repeated before each 
element in the series. Articles, demonstrative pronouns, etc., 
should likewise be repeated when they modify nouns designat- 
ing different objects. A writer who is bent upon being under- 
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stood will cultivate the habit of repeating words and phrases 
that help to make his meaning clear. 


ILLUSTRATION 


- There are those among us who find so much satisfaction 
in the countless trivial and vulgar amusements of a crude people that 
they have no time for the joys of the mind. There are those who are so 
closely shut up within a little round of petty pleasures that they have 
never dreamed of the fun of reading and conversing and investigating 
and reflecting. And of these one can only say that the difference is 
one of taste, and that their tastes seem to be relatively dull and 
stupid. Surely it is one function of the liberal college to save boys 
from that stupidity, to give them an appetite for the pleasures of 
thinking, to make them sensitive to the joys of appreciation and 
understanding, to show them how sweet and captivating and whole- 
some are the games of the mind. At the time when the play element 
is still dominant it is worth while to acquaint boys with the sport 
of facing and solving problems. Apart from some of the experiences 
of friendship and sympathy I doubt if there are any human interests 
so permanently satisfying, so fine and splendid in themselves as are 
those of intellectual activity. To give our boys that zest, that delight 
in things intellectual, to give them an appreciation of a kind of life 
which is well worth living, to make them men of intellectual culture 
—that certainly is one part of the work of any liberal college.— 
ALEXANDER MEIKLEJOHN, “What the Liberal College Is,’ in The 
Liberal College. 


a. A word introducing parallel elements should be repeated 
before each element if the coordination would not otherwise 
be immediately clear. (See 24f.) 


r. Repeat the auxiliary. 


Wrong: The quarterback must decide which play will probably 
be most successful and call upon the best man to carry the 
ball. 

Right: The quarterback must decide which play will probably 
be most successful and must call upon the best man to carry 


the ball. 


1Used by permission, 
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Repeat the conjunction. 


Wrong: The officer reported that Jones had been guilty of 
disorderly conduct and he had absented himself from drill. 
Right: The officer reported that Jones had been guilty of dis- 

orderly conduct and that he had absented himself from drill. 


Repeat the preposition. 


Wrong: The building was inspected by the persons who gave 
the money for erecting it and the officers of the college. 

Right: The building was inspected by the persons who gave the 
money for erecting it and by the officers of the college. 


4. Repeat the sign of the infinitive. 


b. 


Wrong: It is always his custom to encourage students who 
pursue their work earnestly and aid them in every way 
possible. 

Right: It is always his custom to encourage students who 
pursue their work earnestly and to aid them in every way 
possible. 


Repeat the relative pronoun. 


Wrong: He was proud of any student who ranked high in 
scholarship and was interested in debating and athletics. 
Right: He was proud of any student who ranked high in schol- 
arship and who was interested in debating and athletics. 


Repeat the article, the possessive adjective, or the de- 


monstrative adjective before each noun in a series when the 
nouns designate different objects. 


Wrong: The secretary and treasurer are intimate friends. 
Right: The secretary and the treasurer are intimate friends. 


Wrong: He is a personal friend of his former and present em- 
ployer. 

Right: He is a personal friend of his farmer and of his present 
employer. 
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c. Repeat the subject, or a word referring to it, if the 
meaning would not otherwise be immediately clear. 


Wrong: He is much interested in the work of the church 
school that is being conducted in his community and is al- 
ways ready to support it. 

Right: He is much interested in the work of the church school 
that is being conducted in his community, and he is always 
ready to support it. 


d. Avoid temporary misinterpretation due to the omission 
of the preposition demanded by idiom. (See 32k and 53e.) 


Wrong: The boy developed great interest and showed deep 
affection for his pastor. 

Right: The boy developed great interest in his pastor and 
showed deep affection for him. 

Correct, but awkward and weak (see 27g): The boy developed 
great interest in, and showed deep affection for, his pastor. 


e. Avoid over-condensation. Supply necessary words, or 
develop the thought more fully. 


Wrong: My mind quickly went back twenty years, when the 
first call for volunteers was issued. 

Right: My mind quickly went back twenty years, to the time 
when the first call for volunteers was issued. 


f. Ordinarily, use the conjunction that after verbs of saying, 
thinking, hoping, feeling, etc. 
Wrong: After hearing both sides of the argument, I feel some- 
one has deceived us. 


Right: After hearing both sides of the argument, I feel that 
someone has deceived us. 


g. A word dependent upon another word should not be 
left suspended in a sentence unless the meaning is immediately 
clear. It is best to complete the construction. 


Wrong: A student should have a full knowledge of the present 
and, if it is possible to secure it readily, the past meanings of 
the words that he uses. 
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Right: A student should have a full knowledge of the present 
meanings of the words that he uses, and also of their past 
meanings if they can be readily secured. 


EXERCISE 12 


Study the sentences in the following paragraphs, and point 
out special qualities of clearness: 


1. Ihave given the reader just so much of my history and charac- 
ter as to let him see I am not altogether unqualified for the business I 
have undertaken. As for other particulars in my life and adventures, 
I shall insert them in following papers as I shall see occasion. In the 
meantime, when I consider how much I have seen, read, and heard, I 
begin to blame my own taciturnity; and since I have neither time nor 
inclination to communicate the fulness of my heart in speech, I am 
resolved to do it in writing, and to print myself out, if possible, before 
I die. I have been often told by my friends that it is pity so many 
useful discoveries which I have made should be in the possession of a 
silent man. For this reason, therefore, I shall publish a sheetful of 
thoughts every morning for the benefit of my contemporaries; and 
if I can any way contribute to the diversion or improvement of the 
country in which I live, I shall leave it, when I am summoned out of it, 
with the secret satisfaction of thinking that I have not lived in vain. 

—Apopison, The Spectator, No. t. 


2. Wecome back to this—that in body, in mind, in feeling, in char- 
acter, women are by nature designed to play a different part from men. 
And all these differences combine to point to a part personal not gen- 
eral, domestic not public, working by direct contact, not by remote 
suggestion, through the imagination more than through the reason, 
by the heart more than by the head. There is in women a like in- 
telligence, activity, passion; like and coérdinate, but not identical; 
equally valuable, but not equal by measure; and this all works best in 
the Home. ‘That is to say, the sphere in which women act at their 
highest is the Family, and the side where they are the strongest is 
Affection. ‘The sphere where men act at their highest is in public, in 
industry, in the service to the State; and the side where men are at 
their strongest 1s Activity. Intelligence is common to both, capable 
in men of more sustained strain, apt in women for more delicate and 
mobile service. That is to say, the normal and natural work of 
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women is by personal influence within the Home.—Freperic Harri- 
son, “The Future of Woman,” in Realities and Ideals. 


3. And because men are all members of one great whole, and the 
sympathy which is in human nature will not allow one member to be 
indifferent to the rest or to have a perfect welfare independent of the 
rest, the expansion of our humanity, to suit the idea of perfection 
which culture forms, must be a general expansion. Perfection, as cul- 
ture conceives it, is not possible while the individual remains isolated. 
The individual is required, under pain of being stunted and enfeebled 
in his own development if he disobeys, to carry others along with him 
in his march towards perfection, to be continually doing all he can to 
enlarge and increase the volume of the human stream sweeping thither- 
ward. And here, once more, culture lays on us the same obligation as 
religion, which says, as Bishop Wilson has admirably put it, that “to 
promote the kingdom of God is to increase and hasten one’s own hap- 
piness.”—ARNOLD, Sweetness and Light. 


4. In short, then, the utmost that can be said on behalf of errors in 
opinion and motive is that they are inevitable elements in human 
growth. But the inevitable does not coincide with the useful. Pain 
can be avoided by none of the sons of men, yet the horrible and un- 
compensated subtraction that it makes from the value and useful- 
ness of human life, is one of the most formidable obstacles to the 
smoother progress of the world. And as with pain, so with error. 
The moral of our contention has reference to the temper in which 
practically we ought to regard false doctrine and ill-directed motive. 
It goes to show that if we have satisfied ourselves on good grounds 
that the doctrine is false, or the motive ill directed, then the only 
question that we need ask ourselves turns solely upon the possibility 
of breaking it up and dispersing it, by methods compatible with the 
doctrine of liberty. Any embarrassment in dealing with it, due to 
a semi-latent notion that it may be useful to someone else, is a weak- 
ness that hinders social progress. 

—Mor ey, “Of the Possible Utility of Error,” in On Compromise. 


5. Some men know that they are happy in the hours of business, 
but they are few. “The majority are not, and the bulk of the majority 
do not even pretend to be. The whole attitude of the average plain 
man to business implies that business is a nuisance, scarcely mitigated. 
With what secret satisfaction he anticipates that visit to the barber’s 


1Used by permission of The Macmillan Company. 
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in the middle of the morning! With what gusto he hails the arrival 
of an unexpected interrupting friend! With what easement he decides 
that he may lawfully put off some task till the morrow! Let him hear 
a band or a fire-engine in the street, and he will go to the window with 
the eagerness of a child or of a girl-clerk. If he were working at golf 
all the bands of all the regiments of the Hohenzollern would not make 
him turn his head, nor the multitudinous blazing of fireproof sky- 
scrapers. No! Let us be honest. Business constitutes the steep- 
est, roughest league of the appointed path. Were it otherwise, busi- 
ness would not be universally regarded as a means to an end. 
—Arnotp Bennett, “All Means and No End,” in Married Life. 


6. The ancestors of the American people sought a new country 
because they had in them a reverence for the individual conscience; 
they came from Britain, the first large State in the Christian era to 
build up the idea of political freedom. ‘The instincts and ideals of our 
two races have ever been the same. That great and lovable people, 
the French, with their clear thought and expression, and their quick 
blood, have expressed those ideals more vividly than either of us. 
But the phlegmatic and the dry tenacity of our English and American 
temperaments has ever made our countries the most settled and safe 
homes of the individual conscience, and of its children—Democracy, 
Freedom, and Internationalism. Whatever their faults—and their 
offences cry aloud to such poor heaven as remains of chivalry and 
mercy—the Germans are in many ways a great race, but they possess 
two qualities dangerous to the individual conscience—unquestioning 
obedience and exaltation. When they embrace the democratic idea 
they may surpass us all in its logical development, but the individual 
conscience will still not be at ease with them. We must look to our 
two countries to guarantee its strength and activity, and if we Eng- 
lish-speaking races quarrel and become disunited, civilization will split 
up again and go its way to ruin. We are the ballast of the new order. 

—Ga.swortny, “American and Briton,” in Another Sheaf.” 


EXERCISE 18 
(Rules 19-21) 
Improve the following sentences by applying principles of 


clearness. State the specific rule governing each change 
made. 


1Used by permission of The George H. Doran Company. 
2 Used by permission of Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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1. As an old reader, I am sure that you will welcome the an- 
nouncement of a reduced subscription rate. 

2. The goods have gone astray; please follow with a tracer at once. 

3. In our history it says that America was discovered by Norse- 
men. : 
4. Once installed, you need worry no longer about your motor. 

5. Thus the period of recreation that he has set aside for each 
day is likely to suffer, which tends to overwork the body. 

6. She was an expert stenographer, thus enabling her to help pay 
her college expenses. 

7. A brass chandelier was suspended from the middle of the 
room, which contained clusters of bright lights. 

8. My speech was over; it had been successful. I knew it from 
the expression on that same classmate’s face who had caused me no 
little misery at the beginning of the ceremony. 

g. Passengers are warned not to leave the car while in motion. 

10. While talking to the mayor yesterday, he said that he was 
being urged to be a candidate for office. 

11. He was severely injured, caused by an automobile collision. 

12. He thinks that since Falstaff’s cowardice is in the foreground 
he is one. 

13. Concerning the leather vests, I think that unless there are 
more young men in Lake City than there are in other towns of its size 
you will have a hard time to get them off your hands. 

14. Bounded by Italy, France, Germany, and Austria, the person 
unacquainted with Switzerland finds it hard to understand how the 
little nation kept out of the war. 

15. Iwo men were discussing the brilliance of one of their class- 
mates, during which one remarked, “He may be smart, but he has 
no breeding.” 


EXERCISE 14 
(Rules 22-23) 


Improve the following sentences by applying principles of 
clearness. State the specific rule governing each change 


made. 


1. We shall do a great deal of fishing and had better take our own 


boat. 
2. Iran into a man while coming up the street this morning with 


a friend in a new car. 
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3. Anybody who is kind to a child who has been neglected by a 
mother who has to provide for a family of ten has my respect. 
4. My stock of hats is low at present, and I am in need of the 
goods ordered on March 1. 
5. He hurried to his father and brought the third sword, that 
should have weighed twelve stone but only weighed eleven. 
6. It goes without saying that those present listened to the sing- 
ing of the oratorio with close attention. 
7. I threw a lot of coal into the furnace last night, when I smoth- 
ered the fire. 
8. To fully appreciate a county convention, all you have to do 
is to attend one. 
g. He not only praised me for the amount of work that I did 
but also for the quality of it. 
1o. A vegetable garden that is to be profitable during most of 
the year needs considerable attention. 
11. He made a very good speech and thereby winning enough 
votes to elect him. 
12. The speaker at chapel this morning is an old friend of mine. 
Whom you may be sure I was glad to see again. 
13. The change in location will necessitate a temporary decrease 
in business, and I must ask you to cancel my back orders. 
14. He may some day become a rich man who is saving of his time 
and money. 
15. I rode over to Dundas this afternoon and met an old college 
friend, and we went fishing in the river and caught nothing, and we 
hated to come back to town. 


EXERCISE 15 
(Rule 24) 


Improve the following sentences by applying principles of 
parallelism. 


1. The senior team scored the most points, the sophomores 
second, and the freshmen and juniors trailing far in the rear. 

2. Slang is merely a habit, which, like all other habits, is easily 
acquired but is not so easy to lay aside. 

3. The high school teachers are too lenient in their assignments, 
excusing absences, and alibis, which in reality are nothing more than 
untruths. 

4. Every young person in America who has the opportunity 
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should avail himself of a higher education, because it develops poise, 
character, and strengthens assurance of success. 

5. Before Jeaving home for college, I took a course with my 
father in the use and management of a bank account and check book, 
and how to keep an expense account. 

6. At another place was a group of women, some sewing, some 
reading, and others seemed to be interested in village gossip. 

7. We notice thousands of lights all over the city—the lights of 
signs, the lights of factories, and here and there an arc light is visible. 

8. This annual will contain nearly two hundred pages, with 
various illustrations, productions of the best students in college, and 
in simple language will present the college life as it really is. 

g. His generous nature, his sympathy with the laboring classes, 
and with his ability to handle men make him a very valuable foreman, 

10. Students who enter college without foreign language are re- 
quired to complete two years’ work in Latin, Greek, or three years’ 
work in German, French, or in Spanish. 


EXERCISE. 16 
(Rule 24) 


Write sentence summaries of five or more of the poems and 
stories listed on pages 96 and 97. Use parallel structure, ar- 
ranging each summary in the following form: 


The Highwayman, by Alfred Noyes, 1s a poem relating 
I. How a robber-knight 
A. Loved Bess, an inn-keeper’s daughter, 
B. Visited her, and 
C. Told her 
1. That he was going after a big prize that night, 
2. That he would return to her with it before 
dawn, but 
3. That, if prevented, he would come next night by 
moonlight; 
II. How the military police 
A. Came to the inn, 
B. Gagged Bess, 
C. Bound her, and 
D. Tied a musket to her with the barrel beneath her 
breast; 
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III. How Bess 
A. Strained at her bonds to reach the trigger, 
B. Watched for the return of her lover, and 
C. Warned him by 
1. Pulling the trigger and 
2. Killing herself; and 
IV. How the robber-knight 
A. Fled in safety, 
B. Learned of Bess’s sacrifice, 
C. Rode back to the inn, and 
D. Paid for his crime with his life. 


Poems and stories suitable for summarizing: 


Browning: The Pied Piper of Hamelin; How They Brought the 
Good News from Ghent to Aix; Childe Roland to the Dark Tower 
Came; Hervé Riel. 

Burns: Tam O'Shanter. 

Byron: The Prisoner of Chillon; Mazeppa. 

Coleridge: The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. 

Keats: Isabella; The Eve of St. Agnes. 

Morris: Atalanta’s Race. 

Scott: Lochinvar. 

Tennyson: Enoch Arden; The Lady of Shalott; The Palace of 
Art; Morte D’ Arthur; Tithonus; The Revenge. 

Wordsworth: Michael; Laodamia. 


Aldrich: Goliath; Quite So; Marjorie Daw. 

Balzac: The Atheist’s Mass; Colonel Chabert; A Passion in the 
Desert. 

Chekhov: In Exile; The Black Monk; The Steppe. 

Coppée: A Piece of Bread; The Substitute; At Table; 4 Dramatic 
Funeral; The Captain's Vices. 

Daudet: The Death of the Dauphin; The Pope's Mule; The 
Reverend Father Fancher’s Elixir; The Last Lesson; The 
Siege of Berlin. 

Defoe; The Apparition of Mrs. Veal. 

Dickens: 4 Christmas Carol. 

Dostoevski: The Thief. 

France: The Juggler of Notre-Dame. 

Garland: A Branch Road; Up the Coulé. 

Garshin: The Signal. 
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Gautier: The Fleece of Gold. 

Gorki: Comrades; Chelkash. 

Hardy: The Three Strangers; The Withered Arm. 

Harte: Tennessee's Partner; The Luck of Roaring Camp; The 
Outcasts of Poker Flat. 

Hawthorne: The Great Carbuncle; The Ambitious Guest; Wake- 
field; The Great Stone Face; Drowne’s Wooden Image; The 
Minister's Black Feil. 

Henry: The City of Dreadful Night; The Rose of Dixie; The 
Fourth in Salvador; The Furnished Room; The Gift of the Magi; 
Hearts and Crosses; An Unfinished Story; Roads of Destiny; 
Best Seller; The Third Ingredient. 

Irving: Rip Van Winkle; The Legend of Sleepy Hollow; Wolfert 
Webber. 

Kipling: The Man Who Was; The Man Who Would Be King; 
Namgay Doola; Kaa’s Hunting. 

Maupassant: The Necklace; The Wreck; Fright; Two Friends; 
The Hand; The Journey; The Beggar; The Coward; On the 
River; The Piece of String. 

Mérimée: Mateo Falcone; The Taking of the Redoubt. 

Poe: The Gold-Bug; The Pit and the Pendulum; The Masque 
of the Red Death; The Descent into the Maelstrom; The Pur- 
loined Letter. 

Stevenson: The Sire de Malétroit’s Door; Markheim; A Lodging 
for the Night; The Merry Men; The House withthe Green Blinds. 

Tolstoi: God Sees the Truth, but Waits; Master and Man; 
Three Arshins of Land; The Two Old Men. 

Turgenev: 4 Lear of the Steppes; Biryuk. 

Wilde: The Young King; The Happy Prince; The Selfish Giant. 


Bible: The Book of Ruth; The Book of Esther; The Story of 
Joseph; Belshazzar’s Feast. 


EXERCISE 17 
(Rules 25-27) 


Improve the following sentences by applying principles of 
clearness. State the specific rule governing each change made. 


1. By having the topic of the paragraph constantly in mind and 
writing each sentence so that it is related to the preceding ones and to 
the chief topic, then the finished product is a unified paragraph 
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2. Tonce owned a copy of Virginibus Puerisque, which I put upon 
my reserve shelf, and somebody stole it. 

3. We have done our utmost to trace your rush order of Octo- 
ber 3x which you notified us on November 5 that had not yet been 
received. 

4. Here is an opportunity for any car owner to make his dollar 
go a great deal farther. 

5. When Hotspur and Glendower disagree makes another cause 
of their failure. 

6. Itis said that even the lowest class of people have their stan- 
dards of honor, and unless we wish to be classed even lower, we must 
live up to our standard, which has been set up by the preceding genera- 
tions. 

7. There was a misunderstanding on our part about the time 
your goods were to be shipped. 

8. Shakespeare easily outranks all English dramatists. 

g. Promptness, accuracy, and courtesy are part of our promise, 
and complete satisfaction with your purchase is the rest of it. 

10. Patriotism is when one is loyal to your country. 

tr. Your order has been filed by us and will go forward within 
a few days. 

12. Hal told Hotspur that both of them could not rule in England. 

13. He had great confidence and relied wholly upon his father. 

14. There can be no doubt but that the team has a hard game to 
play today. 

15. We all cannot be humorists, but we can all be human. 

16. He is one of the strongest, if not the strongest, debater in 
college. 

17. It is fundamentally an ancient pagan, not a modern Christian, 
view of life. 

18. She was a failure, neither as a student nor as a teacher. 

19. We soon discovered that our matches would not burn and we 
should have to eat a cold supper or none. 

20. We won the game, because I heard the bell ringing. 


EFFECTIVENESS 


28. Make sure that your sentences are effective. Clear- 
ness, of course, comes first, but complete success in writing 
depends ultimately upon sentences that are forceful as well 
as clear. Although vigor of style inheres, for the most part 
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in choice of words, other agencies may be employed to con- 
siderable advantage. A sentence in which facts are com- 
municated by implication is frequently more effective than 
one in which facts are stated directly. No sentence can be 
really effective, however, unless it is unified in thought and 
impression; unless its parts are so adjusted as to throw the 
emphasis exactly where it is wanted, and as to make the 
sentence itself an indispensable link in the paragraph. Va- 
riety of form and structure must be secured, and ease and 
pleasantness of sound. He who desires to write well, there- 
fore, will revise his work until his sentences satisfy the de- 
mands of effectiveness no less than those of clearness. 


ILLUSTRATION 


2 Give me the clear blue sky over my head, and the green 
turf a ee my feet, a winding road before me, and a three hours’ 
march to dinner—and then to thinking! It is hard if I cannot start 
some game on these lone heaths. I laugh, I run, I leap, I sing for 
joy. From the point of yonder rolling cloud, I plunge into my past 
being, and revel there, as the sun-burnt Indian plunges headlong into 
the wave that wafts him to his native shore. Then long-forgotten 
things, like “sunken wrack and sumless treasuries,’ burst upon my 
eager sight, and I begin to feel, think, and be myself again. Instead 
of an awkward silence, broken by attempts at wit or dull common- 
places, mine is that undisturbed silence of the heart which alone is 
perfect eloquence. . . . —Hazuitt, On Going a Journey. 


IMPLICATION 


29. Effectiveness frequently is gained by implying a fact 
instead of expressing it directly. Immature writers, es- 
pecially of description, are likely to catalog their observations 
piecemeal. It is essential, of course, that details be observed 
accurately, and that their position in the picture be recorded. 
But too frequently the objects noted are simply enumerated, 
whereas they ought to be interpreted to the reader. Some- 
thing interesting should be said about them. Instead of say- 
ing with Shakespeare that “the willow shows his hoar leaves 
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in the glassy stream,” the unskilled writer says tamely, “the 
willow has leaves that are white underneath, and these may 
be seen reflected in the stream, which has a glassy surface.” 
Leave something to the imagination of your reader; he will 
fill in details that are effectively suggested by implication. 


ILLUSTRATION 


Esmond had left a child and found a woman, grown beyond the 
common height; and arrived at such a dazzling completeness of 
beauty, that his eyes might well show surprise and delight at behold- 
ing her. In hers there was a brightness so lustrous and melting, that 
I have seen a whole assembly follow her as if by an attraction irresisti- 
ble: and that night the great Duke was at the playhouse after Ramil- 
lies, every soul turned and looked (she chanced to enter at the opposite 
side of the theatre at the same moment) at her, and not at him. She 
was a brown beauty: that is, her eyes, hair, and eyebrows and eye- 
lashes were dark: her hair curling with rich undulations, and waving 
over her shoulders; but her complexion was as dazzling white as snow 
in sunshine: except her cheeks, which were a bright red, and her lips, 
which were of a still deeper crimson. Her mouth and chin, they said, 
were too large and full, and so they might be for a goddess in marble, 
but not for a woman whose eyes were fire, whose look was love, whose 
voice was the sweetest low song, whose shape was perfect symmetry, 
health, decision, activity, whose foot as it planted itself on the ground 
was firm but flexible, and whose motion, whether rapid or slow, was 
always perfect grace—agile as a nymph, lofty as a queen—now melt- 
ing, now imperious, now sarcastic—there was no single movement of 
hers but was beautiful. As he thinks of her, he who writes feels young 
again, and remembers a paragon. 

—Twackeray, The History of Henry Esmond, Esq. 


UNITY OF THOUGHT AND IMPRESSION 


30. A sentence to be effective must possess unity and 
definiteness of thought and impression. Each sentence must 
be an organized, firmly built structure containing one domi- 
nating idea. Accordingly, the careful writer will see to it that 
all incongruous and irrelevant details are excluded; that es- 
sential details belonging to the same idea are brought to-\ 
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gether in the same sentence, within as brief compass as pos- 
sible; that all parts of the sentence are knit together logically 
and grammatically. 


ILLUSTRATION 


The perfect historian is he in whose work the character and spirit 
of an age is exhibited in miniature. He relates no fact, he attributes no 
expression to his characters, which is not authenticated by sufficient 
testimony. But, by judicious selection, rejection, and arrangement, 
he gives to truth those attractions which have been usurped by fiction. 
In his narrative a due subordination is observed; some transactions 
are prominent, others retire. But the scale on which he represents 
them is increased or diminished, not according to the dignity of the 
persons concerned in them, but according to the degree in which they 
elucidate the condition of society and the nature of man. He shows 
us the court, the camp, and the senate. But he shows us also the na- 
tion. He considers no anecdote, no peculiarity of manner, no familiar 
saying, as too insignificant for his notice, which is not too insignificant 
to illustrate the operation of laws, of religion, and of education, and to 
mark the progress of the human mind. Men will not merely be de- 
scribed, but will be made intimately known to us. The changes of 
inanners will be indicated, not merely by a few general_phrases, or a 
few extracts from statistical documents, but by appropriate images 
presented in every line.—Macautay, History. 


a. Do not combine unrelated ideas into one sentence. 
Make the relation between the ideas obvious or express them 
in separate sentences. (See 23.) 


Wrong: Alexander Hamilton was a great financier of the Co- 
lonial Period, and he was killed by Aaron Burr. 

Right: Alexander Hamilton, the great financier of the Colonial 
Period, was killed by Aaron Burr. 

Wrong: Born in Boston in 1863, he studied for the ministry 
and became pastor of a noted church. 

Right: He was born in Boston in 1863. He studied for the 
ministry and became pastor of a noted church. 


b. Do not obscure the main idea of a sentence with too 
many details. Especially to be avoided are stringy com- 
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pound sentences and long, rambling sentences without obvi- 
ous plan. (See 23b.) 


Wrong: We had a delightful journey to the top of the moun- 
tain, which was completely covered with snow which had 
gently fallen during the still night, but now the sun was 
shining gloriously, and beneath us hovered great masses of 
clouds, but they shut out from our view the city we loved. 

Right: We had a delightful journey to the top of the moun- 
tain. We found it completely covered with snow, which 
apparently had fallen during the previous night. The sky 
was now perfectly clear, and the sun shone gloriously upon 
great masses of clouds hovering over the valley beneath us. 
So dense were the clouds that they completely shut from 
our view the city we loved. 


c. Do not use two or more sentences to express a thought 
that properly constitutes a unit. 


Wrong: On the other side of the river is a hill. It is long and 
high. On the top of this hill stands a large stone house. 
Trees surround this building. 

Right: On the other side of the river, on the top of a long, high 
hill, stands a large stone house completely surrounded by 
trees. 


ORDER OF SENTENCE ELEMENTS 


31. Secure effectiveness in the sentence through appro- 
priate order of words, phrases, and clauses. The best way 
to emphasize a word is to put it at the beginning of a sentence 
or at the end, where it may be seen clearly. Hence, what is 
important should be placed first or last; what is unimpor- 
tant should be placed elsewhere. A sentence that withholds 
the main idea until the end, or that leads from the least im- 
portant idea to the most important, 1s likely to be effective, 
since it aids in holding the reader’s attention. Likewise, an 
inversion of the natural order of words 1s frequently effective 
because it attracts attention to words by virtue of their unusual 
position. If employed too freely, however, any method of 
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making sentences effective loses its force; the judicious writer, 
therefore, will take pains to secure his effects by various 
methods. 

ILLUSTRATION 


The good man, he was now getting old, toward sixty perhaps; and 
gave you an idea of the life that had been full of sufferings; a life heavy- 
laden, half-vanquished, still swimming painfully in seas of manifold 
physical and other bewilderment. Brow and head were round, and 
of massive weight, but the face was flabby and irresolute. The deep 
eyes, of light hazel, were as full of sorrow as of inspiration; confused 
pain looked mildly from them, as in a kind of mild astonishment. The 
whole figure and air, good and amiable otherwise, might be called 
flabby and irresolute, expressive of weakness under possibility of 
strength. He hung loosely on his limbs, with knees bent, and stoop- 
ing attitude; in walking, he rather shuffled than decisively stepped; 
and a lady once remarked, he never could fix which side of the garden 
walk would suit him. best, but continually shifted, in corkscrew fash- 
ion, and kept trying both. A heavy-laden, high-aspiring, and surely 
much-suffering man. His voice, naturally soft and good, had con- 
tracted itself into a plaintive snufe and singsong; he spoke as if 
preaching—you would have said, preaching earnestly and also hope- 
lessly the weightiest things. I still recollect his “object” and “‘sub- 
ject,’ terms of continual recurrence in the Kantean province; and how 
he sang and snuffed them into “om-m-mject”’ and “sum-m-mject,”’ 
with a kind of solemn shake or quaver, as he rolled along. No talk, 
in his century or in any other, could be more surprising. 

—Car ye, “Coleridge,” in The Life of John Sterling. 


a. Important words or phrases should be placed in im- 
portant positions—either at the beginning of a sentence or a 
clause, or at the end. 


Weak: I walked down into the ravine, through which a tiny 
rivulet owed. 

Effective: I walked down into the ravine, through which 
flowed a tiny rivulet. 


Weak: He said, “Darkness in the woods always conjures up 
numerous ghosts, which constantly flit across my path.” 
Effective: “Darkness in the woods,” he said, “always con- 
jures up numerous ghosts, which constantly flit across my 

path.” 
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b. Unimportant words and phrases, such as also, however, 
therefore, I think, and similar parenthetical or explanatory 
elements, should be placed within the sentence rather than at 
the beginning or the end. 


Weak: However, I shall be glad to go with you if I finish my 
work in time. 

Improved: I shall be glad to go with you, however, if I 
finish my work in time. 


Weak: Many animals are influenced by music, I am told. 
Improved: Many animals, I am told, are influenced by music. 


Nore.—It is not incorrect to end a sentence with a preposition al- 
though, as a general rule, it is best not to do so. Some verbs 
completed with a preposition may close a sentence very eftec- 
tively, the stress in such expressions falling upon the word pre- 
ceding the preposition. 


Correct: He did not come to college to be made a fool of. 
Correct: Singleness of purpose he certainly was devoid of. 


c. Make the sentence suspensive by withholding the main 
idea until the end. Such a sentence is called periodic; it is 
usually more effective than a loose sentence, which may stop 
almost anywhere and make complete sense. Loose sentences 
form the bulk of our language, and many are periodic to a 
degree; but the use of occasional sentences that are entirely 
periodic gives energy and vigor to style. 


Loose and weak: The old ship finally pulled into port, after 
weathering a severe storm and barely escaping a submarine 
that chased her halfway across the Atlantic. 

Periodic and effective: After weathering a severe storm and 
barely escaping a submarine that chased her halfway across 
the Atlantic, the old ship finally pulled into port. 


Loose and effective: I got my tackle ready, which had been 
put away for the winter, and was soon started upon the 
long tramp through the woods with three expectant com- 
panions, all expert fishermen eager for the first catch of the 
season. 
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d. Arrange a series of words, phrases, or clauses in the 
order of climax. 


Weak: The prisoner was charged with being inhuman, hard- 
hearted, and cruel. 

Effective: The prisoner was charged with being hard-hearted, 
cruel, and inhuman. 


e. Inversion of the natural order of words in a sentence 
secures effectiveness by position. 


Effective: Silver and gold have I none; but such as I have, 
give I thee.—Acts, 3: 6. 

Effective: Blessed is the man that walketh not in the counsel 
of the ungodly.—Psalms, 1: 1. 

Effective: Down he dropped from the moving airship—a 
sheer fall of two thousand feet. 


f. End sentences firmly; avoid an effect of diminishing 
force. 


Weak: This misfortune is sure to be a blessing in disguise to 
her. 

Improved: This misfortune is sure to be to her a blessing in 
disguise. 


g. Make sparing use of the expletive there to introduce a 
sentence. 


Weak: There had been a great many good books added to the 
library. 
Improved: Many good books had been added to the library. 


h. In a series of words in the same construction, short 
words, as a rule, should precede long words. 


Weak: It was a miscellaneous, large, and noisy crowd that 
gathered at the station. 

Improved: It was a large, noisy, and miscellaneous crowd that 
gathered at the station. 
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SENTENCE. STRUCTURE 


32. Effectiveness may be secured through appropriate 
sentence structure. [he best writing employs various forms 
of sentences, each useful for a particular purpose. A short, 
crisp sentence, for example, is good for rapidity and direct- 
ness; it is especially serviceable at the beginning of a 
paragraph or of a composition. A long sentence is good for 
amplification, for expressing different shades of meaning. 
Although successful long sentences are hard to write, they are 
indispensable to forceful style. Any kind of sentence, how- 
ever, if used to excess quickly becomes wearisome. Con- 
scious effort must therefore be made to vary the sentence 
structure. Balanced sentences used now and then may prove 
effective, as may also imperative, interrogative, and exclama- 
tory sentences. Careful attention to sentence structure 
will lead one away from any sentence form that may be re- 

-garded as a mannerism or that may be characteristically 
weak or awkward. Since good sentences help the entire para- 

_ graph, the writer who revises thoughtfully will give great care 
to their structure. 


ILLUSTRATION 


It is now sixteen or seventeen years since I saw the queen of France, 
then the dauphiness, at Versailles; and surely never lighted on this 
orb, which she hardly seemed to touch, a more delightful vision. I 
saw her just above the horizon, decorating and cheering the elevated 
sphere she just began to move in,—glittering like the morning star, 
full of life, and splendor, and joy. Oh! what a revolution! and what 
a heart must I have to contemplate without emotion that elevation 
and that fall. Little did I dream when she added titles of veneration 
to those of enthusiastic, distant, respectful love, that she should ever 
be obliged to carry the sharp antidote against disgrace concealed in 
that bosom; little did I dream that I should have lived to see such 
disasters fallen upon her in a nation of gallant men, in a nation of men 
of honor, and of cavaliers. I thought ten thousand swords must have 
leaped from their scabbards to avenge even a look that threatened her 
with insult. But the age of chivalry is gone. That of sophisters, 
economists, and calculators has succeeded; and the glory of Europe is 
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extinguished forever. Never, never more shall we behold that 
generous loyalty to rank and sex, that proud submission, that digni- 
fied obedience, that subordination of the heart, which kept alive, even 
in servitude itself, the spirit of an exalted freedom! The unbought 
grace of life, the cheap defence of nations, the nurse of manly senti- 
ment and heroic enterprise, is gone! It is gone, that sensibility of 
principle, that chastity of honor, which felt a stain like a wound, 
which inspired courage whilst it mitigated ferocity, which Prebied 
whatever it touched, and under which vice itself lost half its evil, 
by losing all its grossness! 
—Burke, Reflections on the Revolution in France. 


a. Emphasize the main idea of a sentence by expressing it 
in the main clause. 


Wrong: I was hurrying to class this morning, when I suddenly 
met my father. 

Right: When I was hurrying to class this morning, I suddenly 
met my father. 


b. Ideas similar or opposite in thought are effectively ex- 
pressed in balanced construction. (See 24.) 


Weak: Blessings are upon the head of the just, but the wicked 
has his mouth covered with violence. 

Effective: Blessings are upon the head of the just, but violence 
covereth the mouth of the wicked.—Proverbs, 10: 6. 


c. Asarule, prefer the active voice to the passive. 


Weak: Your letter was received by me yesterday. 
Effective: I received your letter yesterday. 


d. Avoid conspicuous use of words in pairs or triplets. 


Bad: Foster was as quick and agile as a cat, and he responded 
with eagerness and determination to every demand and op- 
portunity that came to him. 

Improved: Foster was as quick as a cat, and he responded 
with eager determination to every demand and opportunity 
that came to him. 
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e. Make sparing use of participial and infinitive construc- 
tions; they are characteristically weak. 


Weak: While riding along the highway observing the condition 
of the grain ripening in the hot July sun, I met an old friend 
who was going to Duluth, planning to take a boat trip to 
Cleveland. 

Improved: As I rode along the highway observing the condi- 
tion of the grain ripening in the hot July sun, I met an old 
friend who was on his way to Duluth to take a boat trip to 
Cleveland. 


Weak: To have a particular task to do and to do that task well 
is to be sure to gain happiness. 

Improved: Every man who keeps busy at his appointed task 
and who does that task well will be sure of happiness. 


f. Avoid the use of an absolute phrase of which the sub- 
stantive is a pronoun. 


Weak: They having decided to go on the six-o’clock train, we 
had supper early. 

Improved: As they had decided to go on the six-o’clock train, 
we had supper early. 


g. Avoid the use of an absolute phrase containing a per- 
fect passive participle. 


Weak: The message having been received, we started upon 
our journey. 

Improved: As soon as we received the message, we started 
upon our journey. 


h. Effectiveness may be gained by substituting an im- 
perative for an 7f-clause. 


Weak: If you try this method, you will be sure of success. 
Improved: Try this method, and you will be sure of success. 


i. Though effective at times, interrogative and exclama- 
tory sentences should be used sparingly. The exclamatory 
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sentence should never be combined with another form of 
sentence. 


Wrong: I have read many modern novels, and how insipid 
most of them are! 

Right: I have read many modern novels, most of which are 
insipid. 

Right: I have read many modern novels. How insipid most 
of them are! 


j. Whenever it is possible without a loss in clearness, re- 
duce a clause to a phrase, or a phrase to a word. (See 10.) 


Weak: She is a woman who has very great ability in music. 
Improved: She is a woman of great musical ability. 


k. Avoid awkward sentence structure, such as the follow- 
ing: (1) the separation of subject and verb (see 22b); (2) the 
separation of codrdinate modifiers (see 22b); (3) the use of 
two prepositional phrases with a single object (see 27d and 
53e); (4) the use of an auxiliary in a double capacity (see 
53b); (5) the use of a suspended as-clause in a comparison 
(see 26d); (6) the use of an absolute phrase of which the 
substantive is a pronoun (see 32f); (7) the use of the rela- 
tive pronoun which as an adjective (see 47h). See also the 
following rules: 11, 1la Note, 20g, 23¢, 24, 27g, 32c, 32g, 33, 
and 37m. 


Awkward (1): Collins, after being tutored by a friend, was 
able to pass the examination. 

Improved: After being tutored by a friend, Collins was able 
to pass the examination. 


Awkward (2): As soon as I finish this letter, I shall take a walk 
with my chum, after I get my French lesson for tomorrow. 
Improved: After I finish this letter and get my French lesson 

for tomorrow, I shall take a walk with my chum. 


Awkward (3 and 4): He was devoted to and greatly loved by 
his mother. 

Improved: He was devoted to his mother and was greatly 
loved by her. 
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Awkward (5): Charles is as old as, if not older than, William. 
Improved: Charles is as old as William, if not older. 


Awkward (6): I having completed my high school course, the 
family moved to Northfeld, where the college is located. 
Improved: After I had completed my high school course, the 
family moved to Northfield, where the college is located. 


Awkward (7): He then moved to St. Paul, in which city he 
lived for the rest of his life. 

Improved: He then moved to St. Paul, where he lived for the 
rest of his life. 


1. Strive for reasonable variety in sentence structure. 
Avoid especially the following: (1) a series of similar com- 
pound sentences; (2) a succession of short simple sentences; 
(3) a succession of loose sentences. 


Weak (1): The boys got up before sunrise, and we quickly 
prepared for the trip. Warren brought water for breakfast, 
and Harry set the table. We ate hurriedly; Mother washed 
the dishes; and Father got out the boats. 

Improved: The boys were up before sunrise, making prepara- 
tions for the trip. Warren brought fresh water for breakfast 
while Harry set the table. After a hurried meal, Mother 
washed the dishes, and Father got out the boats. 


Weak (2): We decided to leave the next morning. It snowed 
during the night. This added to our distress. Mother felt 
too weak to make the trip. We gave it up. We remained 
there ten days longer. 

Improved: We decided to leave the next morning. But dur- 
ing the night, snow fell and added to our distress. As 
Mother felt too weak to make the trip, we gave it up and re- 
mained there ten days longer. 


Weak (3): John came home from school, wet from head to foot. 
He had stopped on the way home, he said, to sail his new boat 
on the pond in the park. The wind had carried the boat 
away from the shore while he was talking with a friend, and 
he had to wade after it. He slipped while he was after the 
boat, and went under, head and all. He could not have 
become wetter if he had tried. 
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Improved: John came home from school, wet from head to 
foot. On his way, he said, he had stopped to sail his new 
boat on the pond in the park. While he was talking with a 
friend, the wind had carried the boat so far away that there 
was nothing to do but to wade after it. With his usual luck, 
he slipped and went under, head and all. He could not have 
become wetter if he had tried. 


m. Sentences should be bound together by clear and 
smooth transitions. (See 59a.) 


Weak: The wind died away just at dusk. We had lost our 
oars and knew no way of getting the boat back to land. We 
resigned ourselves to a night on the lake. We were just 
getting ready for bed when we sighted Father’s launch com- 
ing toward us. We threw him a rope and were towed back 
to camp. 

Improved: The wind died away just at dusk. As we had lost 
our oars, we knew no way of getting the boat back to land. 
We resigned ourselves, therefore, to a night on the lake. But 
when we were getting ready for bed, we sighted Father’s 
launch coming toward us. As soon as he was close enough, 
we threw him a rope, and he towed us back to camp. 


EUPHONY—RHYTHM 


33. Write sentences that are euphonious, that are pleasing 
in sound. All good prose is rhythmical—that is, it is char- 
acterized by a rise and fall of movement that gives smooth- 
ness and melody to style. Unlike the movement of poetry, 
the movement of prose is irregular and unmetrical, but it is 
definite and no less effective. Very often it is the rhythm of 
a passage of prose, rather than the logic of its sentences, 
that carries the reader along. Rhythm demands agreeable- 
ness of sound in words and phrases, and in sentences and 
paragraphs as well. The various parts of a sentence must be 
so put together and sentences must be so ordered as to pro- 
duce a broad flow of language that is felt throughout the 
paragraph. Faults of euphony may be detected by reading 
one’s prose aloud. If one will cultivate a liking for good 
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prose and will only yield himself to the power and solemnity 
of its varied cadence, he will have little difficulty in revising 
his own sentences to make them run easily and smoothly. 


ILLUSTRATION 


The eldest of the three is named Mater Lachrymarum, Our Lady of 
Tears. She it is that night and day raves and moans, calling for 
vanished faces. She stood in Rama, where a voice was heard of 
lamentation—Rachel weeping for her children, and refusing to be 
comforted. She it was that stood in Bethlehem on the night when 
Herod’s sword swept its nurseries of Innocents, and the little feet were 
stiffened forever, which, heard at times as they trotted along floors 
overhead, woke pulses of love in household hearts that were not un- 
marked in heaven. Her eyes are sweet and subtle, wild and sleepy, by 
turns; oftentimes rising to the clouds, oftentimes challenging the 
heavens. She wears a diadem round her head. And I knew by 
childish memories that she could go abroad upon the winds, when she 
heard the sobbing of litanies or the thundering of organs, and when 
she beheld the mustering of summer clouds. . .—Der Quincey, 
“VLevana and Our Ladies of Sorrow,” in Suspiria de Profundis. 


a. Gain euphony through a careful selection and arrange- 
ment of words, phrases, and clauses. (See 11 and 31.) 

b. Avoid awkwardness of phrasing and of structure. (See 
32k.) 

c. Avoid the use of short, weak, or harsh words at the end 
of a clause, a sentence, or a paragraph. (See 31f.) 

d. Strive to write prose that has a broad rhythmic flow, 
but avoid exactness of rhythm. 


Too exact: The notes of sound that burst upon the ear stirred 
mind and heart. One thought of home, of love, of God. 
The peaceful joy that touched my soul that hour has cheered 
me ever since; it led me into paths of sweetest calm. 

Improved: The melodious notes that suddenly burst upon 
the ear stirred mind and heart of all who listened. In- 
stantly I thought of home, of love, of God. One strain 
that lingers in my memory brought joy and peace to my 
soul. Ever since that moment, my life has been cheered, 
and my paths have been surrounded with sweet calm. 
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EXERCISE 18 


Study the sentences in the following paragraphs, and point 
out special qualities of effectiveness: 


t. Methinks I see in my mind a noble and puissant nation rousing 
herself like a strong man after sleep, and shaking her invincible locks. 
Methinks I see her as an eagle mewing her mighty youth, and kindling 
her undazzled eyes at the full midday beam, purging and unscaling 
her long abused sight at the fountain itself of heavenly radiance, while 
the whole noise of timorous and flocking birds, with those also that 
love the twilight, flutter about, amazed at what she means, and in 
their envious gabble would prognosticate a year of sects and schisms. 
—MuiTon, Areopagitica. 


2. Alas! alas! how many small feet have swept off the early dew of 
life, leaving the path black behind them! But to think that you 
should go before me! It almost sends me forward on my way, to 
receive and welcome you. If indeed, O Beatrice! such should be 
God’s immutable will, sometimes look down on me when the song to 
him is suspended. Oh! look often on me with prayer and pity; for 
there all prayers are accepted, and all pity is devoid of pain. 

—Lanpor, “Dante and Beatrice,” in Imaginary Conversations. 


3. At the usual evening hour the chapel bell began to toll, and 
Thomas Newcome’s hands outside the bed feebly beat time. And 
just as the last bell struck, a peculiar sweet smile shone over his face, 
and he lifted up his head a little, and quickly said “ Adsum!”’ and fell 
back. It was the word we used at school, when names were called; 
and lo, he, whose heart was as that of a little child, had answered to his 


name, and stood in the presence of The Master. 
—Tuackeray, The Newcomes. 


4. Though fond of many acquaintances, I desire an intimacy 
only with a few. The man in black, whom I have often mentioned, is 
one whose friendship I could wish to acquire, because he possesses my 
esteem. His manners, it is true, are tinctured with some strange in- 
consistencies; and he may be justly termed an humorist in a nation of 
humorists. Though he is generous even to profusion, he affects to 
be thought a prodigy of parsimony and prudence; though his conver- 
sation be replete with the most sordid and selfish maxims, his heart is 
dilated with the most unbounded love. I have known him profess 
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himself a man-hater, while his cheek was glowing with compassion; 
and while his looks were softened into pity, I have heard him use the 
language of the most unbounded ill-nature. Some affect humanity 
and tenderness, others boast of having such dispositions from Nature; 
but he is the only man I ever knew who seemed ashamed of his nat- 
ural benevolence. He takes as much pains to hide his feelings as 
any hypocrite would to conceal his indifference; but on every un- 
guarded moment the mask drops off, and reveals him to the most 
superficial observer.—Go.psmitTH, The Citizen of the World. 


5. And all this enormity is hard, grim, dumb; it is the enormity of 
mathematical power applied to utilitarian ends of solidity and dura- 
bility. These leagues of palaces, of warehouses, of business struc- 
tures, of buildings describable and indescribable, are not beautiful, 
but sinister. One feels depressed by the mere sensation of the enor- 
mous life which created them, life without sympathy; of their prodi- 
gious manifestation of power, power without pity. They are the 
architectural utterance of the new industrial age. And there is no 
halt in the thunder of wheels, in the storming of hoofs and of human 
feet. To ask a question, one must shout into the ear of the ques- 
tioned; to see, to understand, to move in that high-pressure medium, 
needs experience. The unaccustomed feels the sensation of being in 
a panic, in a tempest, in a cyclone. Yet all this is order. The mon- 
ster streets leap rivers, span sea-ways, with bridges of stone, bridges of 
steel. Far as the eye can reach, a bewilderment of masts, a web-work 
of rigging, conceals the shores, which are cliffs of masonry. Trees in a 
forest stand less thickly, branches in a forest mingle less closely, than 
the masts and spars 0° that immeasurable maze. Yet all is order.— 
Larcapio Hearn, “The Genius of Japanese Civilization,” in Kokoro; 
Hints and Echoes of Japanese Inner Life. 


6. And all things stayed around and listened; the gulls sat in white 
lines along the rocks; on the beach great seals lay basking, and kept 
time with lazy heads; while silver shoals of fish came up to hearken, 
and whispered as they broke the shining calm. The Wind overhead 
hushed his whistling, as he shepherded his clouds towards the west; 
and the clouds stood in mid blue, and listened dreaming, like a flock of 
golden sheep. 

And as the heroes listened, the oars fell from their hands, and their 
heads drooped on their breasts, and they closed their heavy eyes; 
and they dreamed of bright still gardens, and of slumbers under mur- 
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muring pines, till all their toil seemed foolishness, and they thought 


of their renown no more. 
—Kunastey, “The Argonauts,” in Greek Heroes. 


7. There is one day when all things are tired, and the very smells, 
as they drift on the heavy air, are old and used. One cannot explain 
this, but it feels so. Then there is another day—to the eye nothing 
whatever has changed—when all the smells are new and delightful, 
and the whiskers of the Jungle People quiver to their roots, and the 
winter hair comes away from their sides in long, draggled locks. 
Then, perhaps, a little rain falls, and all the trees and the bushes and 
the bamboos and the mosses and the juicy-leaved plants wake with a 
noise of growing that you can almost hear, and under this noise runs, 
day and night, a deep hum. That is the noise of the spring—a vi- 
brating boom which is neither bees, nor falling water, nor the wind 
in tree-tops, but the purring of the warm, happy world. 

—Kip.ine, “The Spring Running,” in The Jungle Book.} 


8. All about him the country was flat. In all directions he could 
see for miles. The harvest was just over. Nothing but stubble 
remained on the ground. With the one exception of the live-oak by 
Hooven’s place, there was nothing green in sight. The wheat stubble 
was of a dirty yellow; the ground, parched, cracked, and dry, of a 
cheerless brown. By the roadside the dust lay thick and grey, and, 
on either hand, stretching on toward the horizon, losing itself in a 
mere smudge in the distance, ran the illimitable parallels of the wire 
fence. And that was all; that and the burnt-out blue of the sky and 
the steady shimmer of the heat. 

The silence was infinite. After the harvest, small though that 
harvest had been, the ranches seemed asleep. It was as though the 
earth, after its period of reproduction, its pains of labor, had been 
delivered of the fruit of its loins, and now slept the sleep of exhaustion. 

It was the period between seasons, when nothing was being done, 
when the natural forces seemed to hang suspended. There was no 
rain, there was no wind, there was no growth, no life; the very stubble 
had no force even to rot. The sun alone moved. 

—Frank Norris, The Octopus.” 


g. To recline on a stump of thorn in the central valley of Egdon, 
between afternoon and night, as now, where the eye could reach noth 


1Copyright, 1893, by Rudyard Kipling. 
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ing of the world outside the summits and shoulders of heath-land 
which filled the whole circumference of its glance, and to know that 
everything around and underneath had been from prehistoric times 
as unaltered as the stars overhead, gave ballast to the mind adrift on 
change, and harassed by the irrepressible New. The great inviolate 
place had an ancient permanence which the sea cannot claim. Who 
can say of a particular sea that it is old? Distilled by the sun, kneaded 
by the moon, it is renewed in a year, in a day, in an hour. The sea 
changed, the fields changed, the rivers changed, the villages changed, 
the people changed, yet Egdon remained. Those surfaces were 
neither so steep as to be destructible by weather, nor so flat as to be 
the victim of floods and deposits. With the exception of an aged 
highway, and a still more aged barrow—themselves almost crystal- 
lized to cosmic products by long continuance—even the trifling ir- 
regularities were not caused by pickaxe, plough, or spade, but re- 
mained as the very finger-touches of the last geological change. 
—Harpy, The Return of the Native.} 


EXERCISE 19 
(Rules 29-33) 


Improve the following sentences by applying principles of 
effectiveness. State the specific rule governing each change 
made. 


1. In short, business is a means to an end, in truth. 

2. This is one of the finest trees there are in the orchard. 

3. Educated at Harvard, he spent his life in a law office in New 
York City. 

4. Some students let their daily lessons go by half learned, and 
then the week before examinations they begin to “cram,” and in 
some cases these students get higher marks, in spite of their incon- 
sistent work, but usually it is the thorough, industrious student who 
comes out ahead. 

5. We studied for two hours, and by that time the lesson was 
fully prepared. 

6. After various trials of stammering and several halts, I made a 
laughable attempt, so ending my first class in college, leaving me with 


\Used by permission of Harper and Brothers. 
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my former expectations turned upside down, but more determined 
than ever to master the language. 

7. Our order of September 21 has still failed to arrive. 

8. We easily see that Eli is ill at ease and troubled as he starts 
on his vacation. 

g. I thank you for your promptness in sending my credits, and 
wishing you a very pleasant summer, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun Jones. 


10. The cover usually has a picture of some realistic event painted 
on it. 

11. Not content with the meals at the dormitory, I decided to try 
the restaurant where I was told that vegetables, jelly, and bread were 
served in abundance. 

12. On the floor, near the piano, were other papers, where they 
had been evidently blown by the wind through the window. 

13. Smith and Company have gone into competition with me 
selling your product. 

14. In the dormitories there are certain rules and regulations that 
have to be lived up to, and whether a student does this or not will 
either make or unmake him as a man. 

15. Father having planned to spend the week-end with me, I 
cleaned my room for the occasion. 

16. I fell into the cistern yesterday, when I injured my back, but 
the cistern was nearly empty and so I did not get very wet, for which 
I was thankful, you may be sure. 

17. I crossed the line a few feet ahead of the other man, for he had 
finished but the lurch had cost him the race. 

18. I was fortunate in substituting in the high school, teaching 
five classes in history. 

19. What he longed for was complete happiness, a good home, 
and a reasonable income. 

20. Lee was as great a general, if not greater than, Grant. 

21. In the thick wall, a few thumb tacks still stuck. 

22. I started to class this morning before I realized that it was 
Monday, and you know that we do not have classes on Monday fore- 
noon, and so I went back to my room sheepishly and went back to 
work, 

23. You will not be able to cross the bay in that old boat against 
the high waves, I think. 

24. Being five and a half feet in height, I am strong and vigor- 
ous and not afraid of hard work. 


. 
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25. However, the wall is neatly decorated with pictures and pen- 
nants, which suggests that the college year was started right by keep- 
ing the room in order, but how time has changed things! 


GOOD USAGE—GRAMMAR 


34. Make your language conform to the established usage 
of English grammar. No rules of grammar are arbitrarily 
imposed upon us; they derive their authority from the prac- 
tices of educated speakers and writers. It is the business of 
grammar to record these practices; it is the business of the 
writer of good English to follow them. Whatever may be our 
individual preferences, grammar insists that words, phrases, 
and clauses be grouped into sentences according to definite 
laws of syntax and inflection. A sentence must have a sub- 
ject and a predicate, for example, and must maintain agree- 
ment between parts intimately related. The function of one 
part of speech must not be attributed to another; consistency 
in tense, voice, and mood must be observed. Good style 1 is 
impossible without grammatical correctness, but there is no 
merit in being able to write a correct sentence. An inability 
to write a correct sentence, however, marks one as illiterate. 


FORM AND STRUCTURE 


35. Avoid fundamental errors in form and _ structure. 
Make sure that each sentence is complete—that it has a sub- 
ject and a predicate. Do not run sentences together, or in- 
troduce any word, phrase, or clause that lacks definite gram- 
matical and logical relation to the rest of the sentence. 

a. Do not write a subordinate part of a sentence as if it 
were a complete sentence. (See 23f and 87s.) ‘This error is 
known as the period fault—that is, the use of a period where a 
comma is needed. A complete thought cannot be expressed 
except in the form of a predication, and nothing less than a 
predication should be set off as a sentence. 


Wrong: We spent the morning in the museum. Where we 
found many interesting objects. 
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Right: We spent the morning in the museum, where we found 
many interesting objects. 


Wrong: She went home late. Thinking that her mother would 
have the dishes washed. 

Right: She went home late, thinking that her mother would 
have the dishes washed. 


Wrong: I am fond of games. Especially, tennis and baseball. 
Right: I am fond of games, especially tennis and baseball. 


Wrong: Father said that it was of no use to write for money. 
That I should have to earn my own way. 

Right: Father said that it was of no use to write for money, 
that I should have to earn my own way. 


Note.—Some present-day writers use phrases and clauses as sen- 
tences for stylistic purposes, but the unskilled writer should 
not follow the example. Elhptical expressions, however, which 
are virtually equivalent to sentences in that they imply or sug- 
gest a predication, are properly punctuated as sentences. Ex- 
pressions like the following are equivalent to sentences: Yes. 
No. Where? Not at all. To be sure. Certainly. Farewell. 
So much for that. Now for the rest of the story. 


b. Do not write two or more sentences as if they were one 
sentence. This error is known as the comma fault or the 
comma sentence—that is, the use of a comma where a period 
is needed. (See 87r.) 


Wrong: Poe is the author of The Gold-Bug, this is an exciting 
mystery story. 
Right: Poe is the author of The Gold-Bug. ‘This is an exciting 


mystery story. 


Norte.—tThis fault appears also in the use of a comma instead of a 
semicolon to separate independent clauses of a compound sen- 
tence not connected by a conjunction. (See 83b.) 


Wrong: On the day following his departure, which was made 
necessary by the death of his father, I stayed in town, I 
could not bear to return to the country alone. 

Right: On the day following his departure, which was made 
necessary by the death of his father, I stayed in town; I 
could not bear to return to the country alone. 
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c. Make sure that each word, phrase, and clause has defi. 
nite grammatical relation to the rest of the sentence. (See 
25f.) 


Wrong: She was a girl who, in many respects, I probably shall 
not see her like again. 

Right: She was a girl whose like I probably shall not see 
again. 


d. A clause introduced by when or where should not be 
used as a predicate nominative. 


Wrong: A sonnet is where fourteen lines are arranged together 
m one poem. 
Right: A sonnet is a poem composed of fourteen lines. 


e. A clause introduced by because should not be used as 
the subject of is. The conjunction because may introduce 
adverbial clauses only. 


Wrong: Because I am late to class is no proof that I overslept. 
Right: My lateness to class is no proof that I overslept. 
Right: I am late to class because I overslept. 


f. A statement containing the reason is should be com- 
pleted with a clause introduced by that. (See 25f2.) 


Wrong: The reason I am unprepared is because 1 tost my book. 
Right: The reason I am unprepared is that I lost my book. 


g. Do not use a sentence (except one quoted) as the sub; 
ject or complement of is or was. 
J p 


Wrong: My mother needed some groceries is why I had to go 
to town. 

Right: I had to go to town because my mother needed some 
groceries. 

Right: My mother needed some groceries; that is why I had to 
go to town. 


h. Use the following expressions as suggested: due to and 
caused by introduce only adjectival phrases; because of, on ac- 
count of, and owing to introduce only adverbial phrases. 
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Wrong: We lost the game due to over-confidence. 
Right: We lost the game because of over-confidence. 
Right: Our defeat was due to over-confidence. 


i. Sentence members that are parallel in thought and 
function should be expressed in similar form; members that 
are not parallel in thought and function should not be ex- 
pressed in similar form. (See 24a and b.) 


AGREEMENT 


36. Maintain grammatical agreement between related 
words in the sentence: between subject and verb; pronoun 
and antecedent; modifier and substantive; and subject and 
predicate substantive. 


I. Subject and Verb 


37. The subject and its verb agree in number and person. 
A singular subject takes a singular verb; a plural subject, a 
plural verb. 


He don’t and It don’t literally stand for He do not and [i do not. 
The subject is third person singular; the verb also should be third 
person singular, doesn’t. 


a. A verb agrees with the subject, not with a noun that 
intervenes between it and the subject. 


Wrong: The idea that students should give first attention to 
their studies are sound. 

Right: The idea that students should give first attention to 
their studies is sound. 


b. The number of a verb is not affected by words joined 
to the subject by such expressions as accompanted by, as well as, 
in addition to, including, no less than, together with, and with. 


Wrong: The carpenter, as well as the plumbers and the masons, 
have asked for higher wages. 

Right: The carpenter, as well as the plumbers and the masons, 
has asked for higher wages. 
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c. A verb agrees with the subject, not with the predicate 
noun. If possible, avoid the use of a subject and a predicate 
noun that are not of the same number. 


Wrong: The cause of his failure were bad habits. 
Right: The cause of his failure was bad habits. 
Improved: His failure was caused by bad habits. 


d. Each, every, any, either, neither, anyone, everyone, someone, 
no one, many a one, anybody, everybody, somebody, nobody, a per- 
son, kind, sort, type, etc., when used alone or with nouns, take 
singular verbs. None may take either a singular verb or a 
plural verb, according to the idea expressed. If the action 
designated is collective, the verb should be plural; if individ- 
ual, the verb should be singular. In common practice, how- 
ever, a plural verb is preferred; if a singular verb is desired, 
no one is usually substituted for none. (See 39a.) 


Right: Neither Louise nor her sister is present. 

Right: Every member of the squad has to do his share of the 
work, 

Right: None of my friends have come back. 

Right: Not one of my books has been found. 

Right: A person never knows when he will meet sickness. 

Right: This kind of book always interests me. 


e. Singular subjects joined by o7, nor, or but take singular 
verbs. 


Right: Either the first speaker or the last is sure to win the 
prize. 


f. Two or more subjects differing in number or in person 
and joined by or, nor, or but take the form of the verb required 
by the subject next to it. If possible, recast sentences of this 


kind. 


Wrong: Neither the agents of the company nor the president 
were responsible for the error. 

Right: Neither the agents of the company nor the president 
was responsible for the error. 

Improved: The agents of the company were not responsible 
for the error; neither was the president. 
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g. [wo subjects, one positive and one negative, differing 
in number, take a verb that agrees with the positive. 


Wrong: It was she, and not her sisters, who were able to wear 
the slipper. 

Right: It was she, and not her sisters, whe was able to wear 
the slipper. 


h. A subject consisting of two or more nouns joined by 
and takes a plural verb. 


Right: English and history are good complementary courses. 


Note 1.—A compound subject designating the same person or 
thing takes a singular verb. 


Right: My friend and patron was generous in his praise. 


Nore 2.—Nouns very closely related in thought may take a singular 
verb. 


Right: His eagerness and buoyancy was always evident in 
whatever he undertook. 


i. A collective noun may take a singular verb or a plural 
verb according to the meaning intended. If the objects de- 
noted are thought of as individuals, the verb should be plural; 
if the collection is thought of as a unit, the verb should be 
singular. 


Right: The mob was too much excited to listen to him. 
Right: The mob were not all agreed upon a plan of action. 


Nore.—In a given passage, do not use both singular and plural 
verbs with a collective noun. 


Wrong: The mob has been quieted and have gone to their 
homes. 

Right: The mob has been quieted, and each man has gone to 
his home. 


j. Nouns plural in form but singular in meaning take 
singular verbs. 
Right: Physics is not an easy subject, but it is valuable. 


Right: Athletics is sure to make large demands upon your 
time. 
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Norrt.—Some writers prefer to use a plural verb with athletics. 
Pains, meaning care or effort, is either singular or plural. The 
following nouns are used only in the plural: annals, eaves, links, 
nuptials, oats, pincers, proceeds, scissors, shears, trousers, etc. 


k. Expressions of quantity and multiples or sums of 
uumbers when forming a single idea take a singular verb. 


Right: Twelve and nine makes twenty-one. 
Right: Six times five is thirty. 


Note 1.—Some writers prefer to use plural verbs with such ex- 
pressions. 

Note 2.—Fractions, as well as such nouns as half, number, rest, 
and remainder, take a singular or a plural verb as follows: if they 
refer to a part of a single unit, they take a singular verb; if to 
several members of a group, a plural verb. 


Right: Three-fourths of the pie is gone. 

Right: One-half of the students have already registered. 
Right: A number of students were seen at the station. 
Right: The number of books on the shelf is large. 


1. The expletive it takes a singular verb. (See 37c.) 


Right: It is the men of the class who are responsible. 


m. The subject of a relative clause takes a verb that agrees 
in number and person with the antecedent of the relative 
pronoun. Sentences of this kind that are awkward or un- 
pleasant in sound should be recast. 


Wrong: He is one of the best students who has ever been gradu- 
ated from college. 


Right: He is one of the best students who have ever been gradu- 
ated from college. 


Right, but awkward: He shouted to me, who am deaf, but I 
did not hear him. 


Improved: He shouted to me, but being deaf I did not hear 
him. 
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n. When the subject follows the verb, make sure that the 
subject and the verb are in agreement. 


Right: There are plenty of reasons for helping with the work. 
Right: In this book are found the only true principles of life. 
Right: On his bookshelves is a set of Dickens. 


o. The title of a book, a play, an opera, etc., is singular 
even though it consists of nouns that are plural or that consti- 
tute a plural idea. 


Right: Twice-Told Tales contains some of Hawthorne’s best 
work. 

Right: Sohrab and Rustum is an interesting story by Matthew 
Arnold. 


2. Pronoun and Antecedent 


38. A pronoun agrees with its antecedent in number, 
gender, and person, but not necessarily in case. If the 
antecedent is singular, the pronoun should be singular; if the 
antecedent is plural, the pronoun should be plural; etc. (See 
20.) 

Wrong: If there is a man in the audience who has any informa- 
tion on the subject, I wish that they would give it to me. 

Right: If there is a man in the audience who has any informa- 
tion on the subject, I wish that he would give it to me. 


Right: I, who am your friend, entreat you to be cautious. 
Right: Both John and James missed their train. 


a. Each, every, any, etther, neither, anyone, everyone, 
someone, no one, many a one, somebody, anybody, everybody, 
nobody, a person, kind, sort, type, etc., are singular; pronouns 
that refer to them should therefore be singular. None is 
either singular or plural and may take either a singular or a 
plural pronoun, according to the idea expressed; in common 
practice, however, it is regarded as plural. (See 37d.) 


Wrong: If anyone has a reason for not coming, they should 
keep it to themselves. 

Right: If anyone has a reason for not coming, he should keep 
it to himself. 
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Right: Every member of the team must play the game of his 
life. 

Right: Not one of the boys would tell his age. 

Right: None of the boys would miss the game with their old 
rivals. 

Right: Every man and boy in the room rose to his feet. 


b. The pronoun he, or his, not the combination he or she, 
or his or her, agrees with a singular antecedent that is either 
masculine or feminine and should be used in referring to it. 


Wrong: Every student must do what he or she knows to be 
right. 
Right: Every student must do what he knows to be right. 


Nore.—It may be desirable to avoid this construction by making 
the antecedent plural and using their, or by recasting the sen- 
tence. 


Right: All students must do what they know to be nght. 
Right: Every student must do what is known to be right. 


Nore 2.—The combination he or she, or him or her, is correct in re- 
ferring to an antecedent composed of two members, one mas- 
culine and the other feminine. 


Right: Every man and woman in the city must do his or her 
duty at the polls tomorrow. 


c. Do not overwork the pronoun one. In strictly formal 
writing, the pronouns that refer to one as an antecedent are 
logically one and one’s; but in informal writing, he, his, and him 
are usually preferable. 


Formal: One should take every precaution to conserve one’s 
strength. 


Informal: One should take every precaution to conserve his 
strength. 


Overdone: When one has made the plunge into the sea of one’s 


own past, one can swim about happily enough till one has to 
cut one’s feet returning to shore! 
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Improved: When a man has made the plunge into the sea of 
his own past, he can swim about happily enough till he has 
to cut his feet returning to shore! 


d. A pronoun referring to a collective noun should be 
singular if the emphasis.is upon the group; it should be plural 
if the emphasis is upon the individuals that compose the 
group. 


Right: The football squad was told by the coach to begin its 
afternoon practice. 

Right: The football squad were told to report for their suits 
at once. 


e. A pronoun that has two or more singular antecedents 
connected by or, nor, or but should be singular; but if one 
of the antecedents is plural, the pronoun should agree with 
the antecedent nearest it. (See 37f.) 


Wrong: Either William or James must have left their books 
here. 
Right: Either William or James must have left his books here. 


Right: Neither Brown nor his teammates were playing their 
usual game. 

Improved: Brown was not playing his usual game; neither 
were his teammates. 


f. A noun or a pronoun used to complete a form of the 
verb to be is in the same case as the subject of that verb. (See 
40.) 

3. Modifier and Substantive 


39. An adjective or a pronoun agrees in number with the 
substantive it modifies. 

a. Kind, sort, and type are singular; they take the singular 
demonstrative adjective, this or that. 


Wrong: I never tasted these kind of apples. 
Right: I never tasted this kind of apple. 


Right: Those kinds of bricks are better suited to our purpose 
than other kinds that cost more. 
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Note.—Do not use the indefinite article a or an in a phrase that 
depends upon kind, sort, or type. 


Wrong: This type of a man is sure to succeed in college. 
Right: This type of man is sure to succeed in college. 


b. An appositive is in the same case and number as the 
substantive it modifies. 


Wrong: He informed us, both father and I, that the interest 
would be paid within ten days. 

Right: He informed us, both father and me, that the interest 
would be paid within ten days. 


Wrong: He took three of we girls on a picnic. 
Right: He took three of us girls on a picnic. 


4. Subject and Predicate Substantive 


40. A noun or a pronoun used to complete a form of the 
verb to be is in the same case as the subject of that verb. 


a. A noun or a pronoun standing in the predicate, but 
defining or describing the subject, agrees with the subject in 
case. 

Right: It was they who rang the bell. 

Right: It is I. 

Right: I did not know that the visitor was she. 
Right: The leaders in the fun were he and she. 


b. A noun or a pronoun used after #o be in an infinitive 
clause is in the objective case, agreeing with the subject of the 
infinitive. 

Right: He thought the injured man to be him. 
Right: Whom do you take me to be? 

Right: Let the one appointed be him then, not her. 
Right: It seems to be he. (See 40a.) 

Right: Walter was thought to be I. (See 40a.) 


CASE 


41. Make sure that nouns and pronouns are in the right 
case. The nominative case is the case of a word used as the 
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subject of a finite verb, as a predicate substantive complet- 
ing a finite verb and referring to the subject, as a vocative 
substantive, or as a substantive in an absolute construction. 
The possessive case is the case of a word used as a posses- 
sive modifier of a noun to denote ownership or possession. 
The objective case is the case of a word used as the object 
of a finite verb, or as the subject of an infinitive, or after a 
preposition in a prepositional phrase. 

a. The subject of a finite verb, whether the verb is ex- 
pressed or understood, is in the nominative case. 

rt. Donot allow an expression like he says or I think, stand- 
ing between the relative pronoun who and its verb, to attract 
who into the objective case. 


Wrong: The boy whom he thought won the race was my 
brother. 
Right: The boy who he thought won the race was my brother. 


Wrong: Whom did you say won the prize? 
Right: Who did you say won the prize? 


2. Do not allow a preceding verb or a preposition to at- 
tract the relative pronoun who or whoever into the objective 
case. 


Wrong: Choose whomever will fill the position most accept- 
ably. 
Right: Choose whoever will fill the position most acceptably. 


Wrong: The report regarding whom should be held responsi- 
ble for the wreck was called for. 

Right: The report regarding who should be held responsible 
for the wreck was called for. 


b. A noun or a pronoun used to complete a form of the 
verb to be is in the same case as the subject of that verb. (See 
40.) 

rt. The subject of an infinitive and the predicate substan- 
tive completing an infinitive clause are in the objective case. 


Right: The police reported him to have been killed acci- 
dentally. 
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Right: The judge thought the culprit to be him. 
Right: The girl whom I thought worthy of promotion was 
absent. 


2. A noun or a pronoun following the verbal noun being is 
in the nominative case. 


Rught: I had no doubt at all of its being she. 


c. The object of a verb or of a preposition is in the ob- 
jective case. 


Right: The advice was meant for him, her, and me. 
Right: All except him were present at the meeting. 


d. The case of a pronoun in a subordinate clause is deter- 
mined by the construction of the pronoun in that clause. 


Wrong: The peddler, whom I thought looked suspicious, left 
the house hurriedly. 

Right: The peddler, who I thought looked suspicious, left the 
house hurriedly. 

Right: The peddler, whom I regarded with suspicion, left the 
house hurriedly. 


Right: The man whom I thought worthy of sympathy was a 
peddler. 


e. The case of a substantive following the conjunction as 
or than is determined by the construction of that substantive 
when the clause is expressed in full. 


Right: He can run faster than I [can run]. 
Right: I like candy much better than she [likes candy]. 
Right: I like Jane better than [I like] her. 


Nore.—The expression than whom is well established as an idiom, 


Right: I was a constant companion of my father, than whom 
no better man could be found. 


f. The use of the possessive case of nouns is confined, 
as a rule, to nouns designating living beings. Avoid at- 
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tributing possession to inanimate objects; use a phrase with 


of. 


Wrong: The desk’s top; the college’s rules; the city’s mayor. 
Right: The top of the desk; the rules of the college; the mayor 
of the city. 


Nore.—Usage has established the following idioms with the pos- 
sessive: 


The earth’s surface, the water’s edge, the sun’s rays, a rope’s 
end, at swords’ points, at his wits’ end, for mercy’s sake, the 
law’s delay, a dollar’s worth, a week’s pay, a day’s journey, a 
month’s vacation, a stone’s throw, etc. 


g. Do not use a noun in the possessive case to indicate the 
object of an action; use a phrase with of. 


Wrong: The robber’s capture was effected by the police. 
Right: The capture of the robber was effected by the police. 


Nore.—Possessive pronouns may be used to indicate the object 
of an action. Note the following: 


To my credit, on his account (on account of him), in their de- 
fence. 


h. A noun or a pronoun modifying a gerund is in the pos- 
sessive case. 


Right: There is no doubt of his being able to come. 
Right: I came back as soon as I could in order to prevent any- 
body’s telling you but me. 


Norte.—In the application of this rule, distinguish carefully between 
a gerund and a participle. A participle cannot be modified by a 
possessive. 


Right: I plainly remember him standing calmly before the 
threatening mob. (Standing is a participle. The sentence 
means: I remember the man as he was doing something.) 


Right: I plainly remember his standing calmly before the 
threatening mob. (Standing is a gerund. The sentence 
means: I remember the thing that the man did.) 
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i. The double possessive is allowable as an English idiom. 


Right: A relative of his; a picture of my mother’s (cf. a picture 
of my mother). 


j. A noun or a pronoun in the possessive case should not 
be used as the antecedent of a pronoun. 


Wrong: In the president’s message, he called attention to the 
need of conservation. 

Right: In his message, the president called attention to the 
need of conservation. 


NUMBER AND PERSON 


42. Make sure that sentence elements conform to the 
requirements of agreement in number and person. 

a. The subject and its verb agree in number and person. 
(See 37.) 

b. A pronoun agrees with its antecedent in number, per- 
son, and gender, but not necessarily in case. (See 38.) 

c. An adjective or a pronoun agrees in number with the 
substantive it modifies. (See 39.) 

d. A noun or a pronoun used as an appositive agrees in 
number and case with the substantive it modifies. (See 
41d.) 

e. Do not make a singular form of a noun serve also as a 
plural form. (See 26h and 53d.) 


GENDER 


43. Make sure that pronouns are of the right gender. 

a. A pronoun must be of the same gender as the noun for 
which it stands or to which it refers. (See 38.) 

b. The pronoun he, not the combination he or she, is used 
in referring to a singular antecedent that is either masculine 
or feminine. (See 38b.) 

c. A feminine or a neuter pronoun is used in referring to a 
ship, a train, a boat, a college, a country, the moon, peace, 
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liberty, etc.; a masculine or a neuter pronoun, in referring to 
the sun and to most animals without reference to sex. A 
neuter pronoun is often used in referring to insects and to very 
young children. 


Right: There in the harbor was moored the old boat. She 
had weathered her last storm, but she looked majestic with 
the morning sun shining upon her in all his glory. 

Right: We tracked a bear through the woods but could not 
find him. 

Right: A flea can jump farther for its size than any other 
creature. 


d. In a given passage, do not use pronouns of different 
gender to refer to the same object. 


PARTS OF SPEECH 


44. Use a word to fulfill the office of the part of speech to 
which that word belongs. According to the special function 
that words perform in a sentence, they are classified as nouns, 
pronouns, adjectives, verbs, adverbs, prepositions, conjunc- 
tions, or interjections. A function that belongs solely to one 
part of speech must not be imposed upon another. (See 15d 
2.) 

rt. Adjectives and Adverbs 


45. Make accurate use of adjectives and adverbs. An 
adjective modifies only a noun or a pronoun; an adverb modi- 
fies only a verb, an adjective, or another adverb. 


Wrong: The nurse reports that he is some better today. 
Right: The nurse reports that he is somewhat better today. 


Wrong: He rose rapid in his profession. 
Right: He rose rapidly in his profession. 


Wrong: The team sure is playing good today. 
Right: The team surely is playing well today. 


Wrong: The cake tastes well. 
Right: The cake tastes good. 
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Wrong: The game will be played in a near-by field. 
Right: The game will be played in a neighboring field. 
Right: The game will be played in a field near by. 


a. After such verbs as appear, be, become, continue, feel, 
look, remain, ring, seem, shine, smell, sound, stand, and taste, an 
adjective is used to describe or define the subject; an adverb, 
to describe or define the action of the verb. Sometimes either 
adjective or adverb may be used without appreciable differ- 
ence in meaning. 


Wrong: I feel badly this morning. [Meaning in low spirits or 
in bad health.] 

Right: I feel very bad because of my mistake. [Adjective, 
meaning sorry or in low spirits.] 

Right: I feel bad. [Adjective, meaning sorry or in bad health.] 

Right: He feels well this morning. [Adjective.] 

Right: He appears well in public. [Adverb.] 

Right: I feel good this morning. [Adjective, meaning in good 
spirits or in virtuous mood.] 

Right: I feel ill. [Adjective.] 

Right: That beefsteak certainly smells good. 

Right: The perfume smells sweet. 

Right: He came quickly. 

Right: The organ sounds harsh today. 

Right: The organ sounds harshly today. 


Norr.—As a rule, an adjective is required if some form of the verb 
to be can be substituted for appear, become, continue, feel, etc. 
If no such substitution can be made, an adverb is required. 

Right: He stands firm in his decision. 
Right: He stands firmly by the vote of the faculty. 


b. Insuch expressions as he kept tt safe, he held it tight, and 
he rolled 1t smooth, the modifier should be an adjective if it 
designates the condition of the object; an adverb if it desig- 
nates the manner of action of the verb. 


Right: He held the sheets tight. [Tight designates the condi- 
tion of the sheets.] 

Right: He held the sheets tightly. [Zighily designates the 
manner in which the sheets were held.] 
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c. Dhistinguish between adjectives and adverbs similar or 
identical in form, such as fast, cheap, hard, loud, long, and low. 
Adjectives ending in /y are also troublesome, such as /tkely, 
kindly, comely, manly, and timely. 


Wrong: She sings lovely. 

Right: She sings sweetly. 

Wrong: He will likely return before noon. 

Right: He will probably return before noon. 
Right: It is likely that he will return before noon. 


Right: It was a likely plan that he suggested. 
Right: He ran fast; he bought the book cheap. 


d. Make accurate use of the definite and the indefinite 
articles. The, the definite article, designates a particular object 
as distinct from others of the same class or kind; a and an, 
the indefinite articles, designate an object as merely one of a 
general class or kind. 4 1s used before words beginning with 
a consonant sound or with the sound of y or w,; an, before 
words beginning with a vowel sound. In a series of words 
some of which require a, others an, be sure to insert the 
proper form before each word. 


Right: He is an honorable man. 

Right: I am attending a university. 

Right: Such a one I never saw. 

Right: He is writing a history of England. 
Right: She is a humble follower of the Master. 


Wrong: There are several advantages in making an outline 
of a theme, essay, or speech. 

Right: There are several advantages in making an outline of a 
theme, an essay, or a speech. 


e. Make sure that the proper form of the adjective or of the 
adverb is used in expressing comparisons. (See 26.) 
rt. Use the comparative form in comparing two persons or 
things. 
Wrong: I like Henry the best of the two boys. 
Right: I like Henry the better of the two boys. 
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2. Use the superlative form in comparing one person or 
thing with two or more persons or things. 


Right: He was the fastest runner among the twelve. 


Note.—lIt is allowable to use the superlative in an absolute way 
to express an extremely high degree, but excessive use of this 
construction is ineffective. 


Right: The incident was most distressing. 
Right: It was a most distressing incident. 
Right: It was the most distressing incident I ever experienced. 


Do not express degree by means of adjectives or ad- 
verbs incapable of comparison. Such words as absolute, en- 
tire, equal, entirely, wholly, faultless, round, immortal, perfect, 
square, unanimous, and unique cannot be compared. 


f. Avoid the use of redundant adverbs in such phrases as 
follow up, mix up, open up, write up, later on, and join together. 
(See 10e.) 

g. Avoid careless use of double negatives. Two negatives, 
which cancel each other, may be used to advantage in such 
phrases as not impossible (slightly weaker than possible), 
and not insincere (slightly weaker than sincere). (See 8i9 and 
25e.) 

h. Make sure that an adjective agrees in number with the 
substantive it modifies. (See 38a and 39.) 


Nore.—For points on the precise use of adjectives and adverbs, 
see 4b. 


2. Nouns and Verbs 


46. Make correct use of nouns and verbs. 

a. A noun agrees with its verb in number and person. 
(See 37.) 

b. A noun agrees with its predicate substantive in case. 
(See 40.) 

c. Make sure that the tense, voice, and mood of the verb 
are correct. (See 50, 51, and 52.) ‘ 
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d. Make sure that the correct form of the verb is used for 
the past tense and the past participle. Note the principal 
parts of the following verbs: 


Present Past Past Part. Present Past Past Part. 
begin began begun lay laid laid 
en bade bidden lie lay lain 
dive dived dived prove preved proved 
dream dreamed ( dreamt ; raise raised raised 
dreamt \ dreamed 
drink drank drunk rise rose risen 
eat ate eaten set set set 
flee fled fled show showed shown 
flow flowed flowed sit sat sat 
fly flew flown swim swam swum 
get got got swing swung swung 
hang (object)hung hung wake se waked 
hang (person)nanged _ hanged write wrote written 


3. Pronouns 
47. Make correct use of pronouns. 


a. Make sure that pronouns conform to the requirements 
of case. (See 41.) 


b. Make sure that pronouns conform to the requirements 
of number and person. (See 42.) 


c. Make sure that pronouns conform to the requirements 
of gender. (See 43.) 

d. A pronoun should refer unmistakably to its antecedent. 
(See 20.) 


e. The pronoun he, or his, not the combination he or she, 
or his or her, should be used to refer to a singular antecedent 
that is either masculine or feminine. (See 38b.) 


f. Be consistent in the use of pronouns; do not carelessly 
shift from one to he or you, or from whom to that, etc. 
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Wrong: It does not take long for a student to find out that he 
must do his work thoroughly, for if one neglect to read one 
of the references, you are sure to be asked to discuss that one. 

Right: It does not take long for a student to find out that he 
must do his work thoroughly, for if he neglects to read one 
of the references, he is sure to be asked to discuss that one. 


Wrong: This is the man whom my brother met on the boat and 
that I have been looking for. 


Right: This is the man whom my brother met on the boat and 
whom I have been looking for. 


g- Be careful in the use of relative pronouns. /Vho, 
whose, and whom are used in referring to any object that has 
life, but more especially to persons. /Vhich and that are used 
in referring to things and lower animals, and also to collective 
nouns, even when they designate persons. Choice between 
which and that in restrictive relative clauses depends largely 
upon euphony and emphasis; shat is less emphatic and less 
formal than which. Of which is preferable to whose in refer- 
ring to inanimate objects if euphony permits. 


Right: The committee that was appointed made its report. 

Right: The players who appeared for the game were in good 
physical condition. 

Right: The book which I need has disappeared. 


Not good: The station, whose doors had been carefully locked, 
was entered by robbers. 

Preferable: The station, the doors of which had been carefully 
locked, was entered by robbers. 

Improved: The station was entered by robbers although the 
doors had been carefully locked. 


Right: I have a dog whose name is Buster. 
Improved: I have a dog named Buster. 


Right: We went rowing on the river, whose calm surface 
reflected the trees and bushes on the bank. (Of which would 
not sound so well.) 


h. Avoid the awkward use of the relative pronoun which 
as an adjective. (See 32k.) 
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Wrong: Henry failed to report for work during the entire week, 
which action cost him his position. 

Right: Henry failed to report for work during the entire week, 
an action which cost him his position. 


Right: I know which house you mean. 


4. Participles, Gerunds, and Infinttives 


48. Make correct use of participles, gerunds, and infinitives. 

a. A participial phrase, a gerund phrase, or an infinitive 
phrase should refer unmistakably to the logical agent of the 
action expressed. (See 21.) 

b. Use the correct tense and voice of participles and in- 
finitives. (See 50b and e, and 51.) 


5. Conjunctions and Prepositions 


49. Make correct use of conjunctions and prepositions. 

a. Choose the connective that expresses the exact relation 
between clauses. (See 4e.) 

b. Choose idiomatic prepositions. (See 16c and 128.) 


TENSE 


50. The tense of a verb should express accurately the 
time of the action. Make sure that the proper relation of 
tense-forms is maintained. 

a. ‘The tense of the verb in a dependent clause outa be 
governed by the idea expressed in the principal verb. Make 
sure that the tenses in both clauses are in harmony. 


Wrong: I thought that you would have come earlier. 
Right: I thought that you would come earlier. 


Right: I have already told you what I think about it. 
Right: I shall tell you what I said. 
Right: We hope that you will be able to come. 


b. Do not allow an infinitive to be attracted wrongly into 
the perfect tense. Use the perfect infinitive to denote action 
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completed at a time prior to that of the principal verb; other- 
wise, use the present infinitive. 


Wrong: I should have liked to have been present at your party. 
Right: I should have hiked to be present at your party. 
Right: I should like to have been present at your party. 


Right: He was reported this morning to have been injured 
yesterday. 

Right: He was reported to be sick, but I think that heis now 
recovered. 


Nore.—The perfect infinitive is used with ought, must, etc., to denote 
past time. 


Right: I ought to have sent you word that I was coming. 


c. Permanent truths, into which time relations do not 
enter, are always expressed in the present tense. 


Right: He easily proved that the earth is spherical. 


d. A preceding event introduced into a narrative that is 
told in the past tense is expressed in the past-perfect tense. 


Wrong: While I was on my way home, I lost overboard several 
valuable books that I bought in London. 

Right: While I was on my way home, I lost overboard several 
valuable books that I had bought in London. 


e. A present participle should not be used to express an 
action that takes place at a time later than that denoted by 
the principal verb. It usually describes an action as occur- 
ring at the same time as some other action, but often refers to 
time preceding that expressed by the principal verb. 


Wrong: He left for Chicago on Saturday, arriving there the 
next day. 

Right: He left for Chicago on Saturday and arrived there the 
next day. 

Right: Leaving for Chicago on Saturday, he arrived there the 
next day. 
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Right: He went to Chicago on Saturday, thereby missing the 
game. 

Right: He left for Chicago on Saturday, taking his manu- 
script with him. 

Right: Leaving the house as hurriedly as he did, he forgot to 
take his manuscript. 


Wrong: He will leave for Chicago on Saturday, arriving there 
the next day. 

Right: He will leave for Chicago on Saturday and will arrive 
there the next day. 


Wrong: He leaves for Chicago on Saturday, arriving there 
the next day. 

Right: He leaves for Chicago on Saturday and will arrive there 
the next day 


f. As a rule, avoid the historical present—that is, the 
present tense used to describe past events. 


Wrong: Just as he turns around the corner, he notices the car 
directly in front of him. But it is too late. With terrific 
speed the two machines crash together. 

Right: Just as he turned around the corner, he noticed the car 
directly in front of him. But it was too late. With terrific 
speed the two machines crashed together. 


g. Usually a time-modifier should accompany a verb in 
the past tense in order to indicate clearly a definite point in 
past time. 


Wrong: The Warner Company, which bought Green’s store, 
was in business in Madison. 

Right: The Warner Company, which recently bought Green’s 
store, was formerly in business in Madison. 


h. The present-perfect tense, which implies continuation 
ef action down to the present, should not be used to express 
action completed in the past. 


Wrong: I have told him just last week to let me know when he 
ig coming. 

Right: I told him just last week to let me know when he is 
coming. 
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i. Distinguish between the future tense and the present, 
especially in the uses of shall and will, should and would. (See 
4g.) 

j. Do not thoughtlessly shift from one tense to another. 
(See 25d.) 


VOICE 


51. As a rule, the active voice is more definite and more 
forceful than the passive voice and is to be preferred to it. 

a. Avoid awkwardness resulting from the use of the pas 
sive voice. 


Awkward: Your letter has been received by me. 
Improved: I have received your letter. 


b. Avoid vagueness resulting from the use of the passive 
voice with vague and indefinite agent. 


Wrong: That was a trip which will always be remembered. 
Right: That was a trip which I shall always remember. 


Nortr.—tThe passive voice is correct when a general agent, rather 
than a particular, is implied. 


Right: That was a war which will never be forgotten. 


c. Do not carelessly shift from the active voice to the pas- 
sive, especially in the same sentence. (See 25d.) 


MOOD 


52. Make discriminating choice of mood. 
a. ‘The indicative mood is used in statements or questions 
regarding matters of fact. 


Right: The child learns by experience. 
Right: When do you think the race will begin? 


b. ‘The subjunctive mood is used in independent clauses to 
express a wish: (1) in the present tense, to express a wish for 
the future; (2) in the past tense, an unfulfilled wish for the 
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present; (3) in the past-perfect tense, an unfulfilled wish for 
the past. 
Right (1): God preserve us! Long live the king! 
Right (2): Oh, that I had the wings of a dove! 
Right (3): Would that he had been here when the accident 
happened! 


c. The subjunctive mood is used in subordinate clauses to 
express: (1) a condition untrue or doubtful; (2) an admission 
or a concession thought of as a supposition, not as a fact. 


Right (1): If I were the president, I should appoint a new 
committee. 

Right (1): If I had been the president, I should have appointed 
a new committee. 


Right (1): If this be treason, make the most of it. 
Right (1): I will come, rain or shine. 


Right (2): Be that as it may, I will never yield to his demands. 
Right (2): Though she were to refuse me, I should still have 
hope. 


Nore.—In poetry and in biblical language, the subjunctive is used 
freely to express condition, concession, purpose, expectation, etc. 


Right: Walk while you have the light, that darkness overtake 
you not.— John, 12:35. 


d. In parallel clauses, maintain consistency of mood; do 
not use the subjunctive in one clause and the indicative in the 
other. (See 25d.) 

e. The imperative is used to express a command; it may 
also be used effectively to express a condition. (See 32h.) 


Right: Run as fast as you can. 
Right: Strike a man when he is defenceless, and he may rightly 
call you a coward. 


Notre.—A command may be expressed in the indicative by means 
of shall or will. 


Right: Thou shalt not take the name of God in vain. 
Right: Will you please close the door. [This is a polite com- 
mand, not a question.] 
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OMISSIONS 


53. Do not omit words grammatically necessary to the 
sentence. 

a. Do not allow a principal verb in one part of a sentence 
to stand fora verb in another part of the sentence unless that 
verb form is grammatically proper to both parts; insert the 
proper form in each part. 


Wrong: He never has and never will fail to do his duty. 
Right: He never has failed to do his duty and never will fail 
to do it. 


b. Do not allow an auxiliary or a copula in one part of a 
sentence to stand for an auxiliary or a copula in another part 
of the sentence unless that form is grammatically proper in 
both parts; insert the proper form in both parts. 


Wrong: The corn was all husked and the potatoes dug. 
Right: The corn was all husked, and the potatoes were dug. 


Nore.—As a rule, it is well to repeat the auxiliary even when the 
same form is correct in both parts of the sentence. 


Awkward: The books were scattered about, and the papers 
burned. 


Improved: The books were scattered about, and the papers 
were burned. 


c. Do not make a single form of the verb to be serve as 
both a principal verb and an auxiliary. 


Wrong: The deeds of our soldiers were heroic and praised 
throughout the land. 


Right: The deeds of our soldiers were heroic and were praised 
throughout the land. 


d. Do not omit a necessary noun form from the first of 
two incomplete expressions, one of which requires a plural 
noun to complete it, and the other a singular noun; the noun 
form may be omitted from the second expression. 
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Wrong: He was one of the greatest, if not the greatest, player 
in the country. 

Right: He was one of the greatest players in the country, if 
not the greatest. 


e. When different prepositions are required to complete 
expressions depending upon the same object, do not omit the 
first preposition or leave it dangling. (See 32k.) 


Wrong: He had great interest and concern for his clients. 

Awkward: He had great interest in and concern for his clients. 

Right: He had great interest in his clients and concern for 
them. 


f. Do not omit a necessary preposition after such preposi- 
tional phrases as in regard to, with respect to, and as to. 


Wrong: We were much puzzled as to which class the speci- 
men belonged. 

Right: We were much puzzled as to which class the specimen 
belonged to. 

Right: We were much puzzled as to the class to which the 
specimen belonged. 


g. Do not omit the preposition governing a pronoun in a 
relative clause. 


Wrong: He drove away in the automobile which he came. 
Right: He drove away in the automobile in which he came. 


h. Do not omit the preposition before an adverbial phrase 
of time or before a noun indicating time. 


Wrong: He took the oath of office the fourth of March. 
Right: He took the oath of office on the fourth of March. 


Wrong: He returned to his work Saturday. 
Right: He returned to his work on Saturday. 


Nore.—The preposition is freely omitted before such informal 
expressions as the following: any day, some day, yesterday, this 
morning, tamorrow afternoon. last vear. next month, last Monday, 
next Fridae 
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i. Do not omit the subject of the sentence or other words 
structurally necessary. 


Wrong: Received check for $20. Amount credited account. 
Right: We have received your check for $20, which we have 
credited to your account. 


j. Do not omit the relative introducing a clause after an 
expletive. In a restrictive relative clause, the relative pro- 
noun may be omitted if it is in the objective case and not 
preceded by a preposition. 


Wrong: There was a boy spoke at the meeting. 
Right: There was a boy who spoke at the meeting. 
Improved: A boy spoke at the meeting. 

Right: He brought me the book I wanted. 


EXERCISE 20 
(Rule 35) 


Improve the following sentences by applying principles of 
sentence structure. State the specific rule governing each 
change made. 


1. I hope that you still have the camp things that we used last 
year, I still have mine, and I have also bought another axe, hunting 
knife, and blanket. 

2. But the worst and most disastrous war is the one that 1s now 
being fought. The cause of which is unknown, and the result of it 
being in doubt. 

3. Due to the shortage of coal, the college will be closed for two 
weeks. During which the students are expected to go home. 

4. The essay taught me not to talk too fast, and that I should 
not try to be awit. That instead of entertaining people, I was bore- 
some. 

5. College spirit is where each student works for the welfare of 
the entire college, at whatever personal sacrifice. 

6. Because you were absent from class last week does not excuse 
you from doing the work. 

7. The reason I cannot answer this question is because I was not 
present when the topic was discussed. 
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8. His sickness was owing to exposure at the time of the 
game. 

9. The latest number of the college literary magazine contains 
a very interesting poem, this was written by a member of the faculty. 

1o. Professor Clark is unable to meet his classes today due to ill- 
ness. 

ii. The car I came on ran into an automobile and was 
blocked for an hour is the reason I did not get home in time for 
supper. 

12. From the outside reading required in connection with the 
course, I hope to get the ideas of good authors and how other persons 
approach a subject before attempting to write upon it. Also to in- 
crease my working vocabulary and cultivate the habit of reading good 

literature. 
' 13. Thad to take a friend to the train is why I was late to class this 
morning. 

14. Laziness is when you refuse to do what you know is your ap- 
pointed task. 

15. Therebels, first, because they were inferior in numbers; second, 
because their cause was not just; third, lack of organization; fourth, 
failure of Hotspur’s father to come to the battle; fifth, internal strife; 
and sixth, Hotspur was killed by the prince, seem to have caused the 
defeat of the rebels. 


EXERCISE 21 
(Rules 36-40) 


Correct the following sentences by applying principles of 
agreement. State the specific rule governing each change 
made. 


1. imnever knew a person who was so careful of their language 
PY 01 

2. The wretched life of the poor people with all their toils and 
sorrows are depicted without delicacy or restraint. 

3. Those kind of stories irritate me because of their mixture of 
horror and suspense. 

4. The crowd were not interested in his speech, and were quick to 
leave the hall. 

5. Neither the students nor the president have paid their sub- 
scriptions to the mission fund. 
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6. His choice of words are excellent. 

7. If either of the boys neglects their share of the work today, 
they will have more to do tomorrow. 

8. Any woman who refuses to attend the weekly meetings and the 
monthly banquets are not entitled to our votes. 

g. After one has tried one’s utmost to do better work in one’s 
classes, one ought to feel satisfied. 

10. The length of the senatorial term was one of the constitu- 
tional provisions that was most warmly attacked and defended in 
1788. 

11. None of the players has missed practice during the entire week. 

12, The faculty were told to hand in its grades by Tuesday noon. 

13. Whom do you think he is? 

14. He told me that nothing but hard work, close application, and 
regular habits were necessary for success. 

15. It was the captain, and not the other players, who were re 
sponsible for the victory. 

16. Economics, as well as physics, more than pay for the time de- 
voted to them. 

17. Neither the members of the team nor the coach are willing to 
postpone the game. 

18. I knew it was him who we had selected for the office. 

19. Anyone who is implicated in a crime is always ready to deny 
their part in it. 

20. So far as devices and methodology is concerned we are greatly 
in the dark. 

21. Although Harry was out of town at the time, they thought the 
offender to be he. 

22. One of the most serious problems that confronts the people 
of America today is the social problem. 

23. Whomever we finally select as captain must be passing in all 
their work. 

24. There was no doubt that it was them who rang the bell. 

25. One of the great advantages of living at home are the meals. 

26. Every person who rides on the trains nowadays is risking his 
or her life. 

27. Either Roy or Tom were asked to take tickets at the gate. 

28. Neither Bob nor his brother failed to keep their appointment. 

29. On the shelf in the west end of the reading room is found all 
the books needed for the assignment. 

30. After he had invited we fellows to take a ride, he failed to ap< 
pear. 
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EXERCISE 22 
(Rule 41) 


In the following sentences tell which word in parenthesis is 
correct. Give the reason for your choice. 


1. The office was filled by a man (who, whom) I thought was 
thoroughly reliable. 
2. (Who, Whom) did they decide should go as a delegate? — 
3. A committee was appointed to choose (whoever, whomever) 
was best fitted for the task. 
4. From the list of candidates we selected him (who, whom) we 
* thought most deserving of the honor. 
5. We were all sure of (it, its) being time to start. 
6. The student (who, whom) I met on the steps had just regis- 
tered. 
7. As soon as I saw him, I knew (he, him) to be the man (who, 
whom) we were looking for. 
8. (Who, Whom) do you regard as the best student in your class? 
g. I shali never forget (him, his) leading the victorious team 
across the campus. 
10. Nobody but (he, him) could have done that. 
11. (Who, Whom) do you think is the most popular student in 
college? 
12. Charles can get his lessons far quicker than (J, me). 
13. There was considerable doubt, he said, as to (who, whom) 
should be elected. 
14. I shail appreciate your (report, report’s) being clear and com- 
plete. 
15. All save (she, her) had kept the spirit of the rules; and, there- 
fore, (she, her) we had to punish. 


EXERCISE 23 
(Rules 41-53) 
Correct the following sentences by applying principles 


numbered from 41 to 53, inclusive. State the specific rule 
governing each change made. 


1. The congregation, who had gathered in the church, awaited 
the bishop with great expectancy. 
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2. He set sail for London the tenth of June, landing there the 
sixteenth. 
3. He sure is throwing the ball good today. 
4. At the public meeting yesterday, there was a man got up and 
said that he loved the people in the town but loathed everything else. 
5. I did not sleep good last night, and so I feel badly today. 
6. Why you should have decided not to have come back for the 
party, I cannot understand. 
7. Of the two sisters, | am certain that you will like Madge the 
best. 
8. The lesson was very interesting and studied thoroughly by all 
the class. 
9. This point comes up later on in the story; be on the lookout 
for it. 
to. Our new officers will be installed the first of the month. 
11. In my father’s letter, he urged me to apply myself vigorously 
to my studies. 
12. Falstaff would not have run away from the robbers if he had 
not have been a coward. 
13. He is one of the most enthusiastic, if not the most enthusiastic, 
player on the team. 
14. The building was burned and all his books destroyed. 
15. ‘These roses sure smell sweetly tonight. 
16. He was very conscious and much concerned about the city’s 
needs, but he could do nothing. 
17. The above passage will repay very careful study. 
18. That was the most unique entertainment that I have ever 
witnessed. 
19. You cannot imagine how badly I felt to miss your visit. 
20. Falstaff knew that he would be hung if he were caught while 
robbing the travellers. 
21. The murderer’s imprisonment for life was demanded by the 
citizens. 
22. ‘The supper was delicious and served well by two college girls. 
23. Nobody here can endure the heat; it makes you stupid. 
24. The book has laid right there on the table for the last week. 
25. Weare all in sympathy with the university’s policy regarding 
the campus’s improvement. 
26. Many years elapsed before astronomers discovered that the 
earth revolved around the sun. 
27. The man who lectured last night is one of the best, if not the 
best, speaker who has been here this year. 
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28. Just as soon as their replies are received, they will be for- 
warded to you. 

29. He always said that he should have liked to have been given 
the opportunity to have gone to college. 

30. Jones is perfectly reliable; he always has and always will do 
as he promises. 

31. Ido not see how in the world you could have done this, know- 
ing what you do. 

32. Arrived home yesterday after a very enjoyable vacation. 
Found goods ordered a month ago had not come, and am greatly 
disappointed. Go to Madison for a short visit tomorrow. Shall 
write later. 

33. The man who has moved here to take charge of the college 
farm lived in Wisconsin. 

34. He left for home on Tuesday, arriving there early this morning. 

35. The rogue is reviewing what he is and has done. 

36. Just as it begun to rain, the last event was announced and the 
runners called. 

37. If father was going to the city tomorrow, he would have been 
glad to take you along. 

38. She has asked to see the queen and been denied. 

39. Norman is a lad who always has and will make friends easily. 

40. Iam sure glad I saw that game; it will never be forgotten. 


EXERCISE 24 


Write a sentence summary of each paragraph quoted in 
Exercises 12, 18, and 26 (pp. 90, 113, and 170). By careful 
coordination and subordination of ideas, and by appropriate 
sentence structure, show as accurately as possible the exact 
relationship of ideas in the original. 


EXERCISE 25—REVIEW 
(Rules 19-53) 


Improve the following sentences by applying principles of 
clearness, effectiveness, and grammar. State the specific rule 
governing each change made. 


1. Shakespeare wanted Antigonus to be dead, so that he could 
have Paulina marry Camillo. 
2. Upon opening the door and filling my lungs with the deadly 
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air of the close, damp room, a picture of what I should see when - 
looked about immediately flashed before me. 

3. Each member of the class is urged to contribute as much as 
they can. 

4. The gathering together of the students at mealtime gives an 
opportunity to discuss the happenings of the day and also a discussion 
of college activities. 

s. Lady Macbeth is a good hater, which is to be admired. 

6. Her oldest brother was fond of electricity, and she persuaded 
her father to put up a wireless station, and today he takes messages 
from Washington. 

7. She is one of those women who never allows anybody else to 
speak their mind. 

8. The mood of the poems are contrasted perfectly. 

g. Autolycus is a very dishonest, shrewd, and clever fellow. 

10. The boys got into the building without me being aware of it. 

11. Vaccinations have rarely been known to cause death, as a 
great many persons believe. 

12. Rounding Five Mile Light, the pulse of the great boat 
seemed to quicken as if she realized that those lights to the southeast 
stood for the peace and rest which she soon would enjoy. 

13. Shakespeare introduces characters that are not in his source 
into his play. 

14. I also believed that I should be beneftted as much when I 
took English as I am by taking a technical subject. 

15. He might have been elected if he would only take pains to 
get acquainted with his classmates. 

16. Lady Macbeth had a great influence over her husband and 
soon persuaded him to do as she wishes. 

17. If a student fails in English, it is not because the course is 
hard, but it is due to the lack of study on his part. 

18. Their small legs were covered by high boots on their way to 
school. 

19. The man who I considered the best friend of the college would 
not subseribe to the campaign. 

20. My conductor was a short, stout Irishman with a red face 
and with a sense of the importance of his duty as big, if not bigger than 
himself. 

21. The applicant has been employed previously by a clothing 
manufacturer but been dismissed from his service. 

22. He had a good heart and would not have done so many brutal 
acts if his wife would not have influenced him. 
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23. He says to the murderers that no matter what happens after 
they have killed Banquo, that he must be absolutely clear of the deed. 

24. Another sharp peal echoed from the doorbell, and then Mrs. 
Green opened it. 

25. Itis me who is responsible for the delay. 

26. The movie is a serious hindrance to many university students, 
and there should be some restriction put upon the mid-week shows. 

27. The clown was really not strictly speaking a clown, and not 
at all a clown as we think of them today. 

28. The time is either used for work or for recreation. 

29. It was there that we got some idea of the play. What sort of 
play it should be and why. 

30. Please have your tickets ready; they must be examined before 
_ passing through the gates. 

31. My work is going fine; it could not hardly be better. 

32. Information is passed around the students in the house be- 
cause of the number of people living there whose work is widely 
scattered. 

33. Everything that we have to offer is yours if you will use them 
for your own good, for the benefit of the college, and not to make life 
harder for others. 

34. As a result of the budget, a person is able to save, which in 
turn makes possible available money for investment. 

35. It should be pressed with an electric iron, and you will not be 
able to tell that an accident has occurred. 

36. I never thought for an instant that you would have gone. 

37. She was not feeling well when we entered the theater; and so 
it was not surprising that, overcome by the stifling air of the auditor- 
ium, I was compelled to assist her to leave soon after the curtain rose. 

38. You will find in the future that this is a good place to buy. 

39. He did not commit highway robbery, because he was afraid 
he would be hanged or thumped. 

40. Ihave more than fulfilled the state educational requirements, 
having completed twenty-one hours in that department. 

41. Falstaff talks so much about how much sack he can drink and 
how big an appetite he has, but we never actually see him eat or 
drink, but when they found his bill in his pocket proves this. 

42. Culminating a romance which began when he saved her life in 
a traffic accident in the streets of San Francisco, Miss Blanche War- 
ren, daughter of Frederick S. Warren, Oregon capitalist, at five-thirty 
this afternoon became the bride of Dudley S. Phillips, a lawyer of 
San Francisco. 
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43. The clown was a clever fellow as was brought out at first when 
he took in all the event of finding the child and the prizes and seeing 
the man killed and shipwreck meant. 

44. The author tells how battles were fought, how gladiatorial 
contests were engaged in, and many of the ancient customs are shown 
in detail. 

45. He makes many mistakes, which are annoying to me, but they 
are not very serious after all. 

46. Who do you mean when you say that? 

47. For the first time since organization, the Death Angel has en- 
tered the ranks of our society. 

48. He has whiskers that are long and white and that completely 
cover his breast. 

49. Ispeak confusedly, which confusion is appropriate to the mar- 
vel and the message which I am bringing. 

50. The appearance of six companies of soldiers, together with 
a dozen airplanes hovering over their heads, were inspiring, to say 
the least. 

51. He seems to rather enjoy to be on the list of poor students. 

52. The president announced this morning that, due to the double 
victory on Saturday, that we would have a holiday. 

53. The poet introduces great similes which compare spiritual 
affairs with that upon the earth. 

54. I met his father and his sister—she who refused to come to the 
last dance. 

55. I never knew of anyone who committed a crime who did not 
have as much boldness to defend themselves as it took to perform 
them. 

56. He does not worry about what is to happen in the future life, 
but is only concerned with the present. 

57. She has studied abroad, and the customs and manners of the 
German people, which she often describes to the class, are of the 
highest interest also. 

58. His parents enjoy his friends with him and may entertain them 
in their home, which makes it pleasant for him and his friends. 

59. That is a problem which never has and never will be solved. 

60. Born in a little Missouri town, she traveled for a while with a 
circus and later on became an actress. 


Il. THE PARAGRAPH 


54. The paragraph is the unit of writing; it may be a 
complete composition in itself, or it may be one of a series of 
paragraphs which together constitute a composition. It may 
consist of one sentence or of a number of sentences that are 
intimately related in thought and that develop with reason- 
able fullness a single topic or idea. 

The function of the paragraph, considered as a part of a 
larger whole, is to make reading and understanding easy. 
The paragraph helps to make the structure of a composition 
readily apparent. It marks a distinct break in thought; it 
invites and holds attention. 

Nothing is so formidable to a reader as an unbroken printed 
page; the eye wearies at the prospect, and the mind becomes 
attentive. A page that is attractively paragraphed, on 
the other hand, invites attention rather than repels it—and 
the attention of the reader must be gained if writing is to ac- 
complish its purpose. By arranging the material properly 
in paragraphs, or thought units, the writer has a chance to 
enforce a single point adequately and to lead the reader, step 
by step, through a series of related ideas without confusing 
him or dissipating his interest. Ordinarily, the mind cannot 
retain many ideas at one time, and for that reason it needs 
relaxation frequently. The breaks between paragraphs are 
necessary resting places for the mind of the reader. 

The thoughtful writer, therefore, should make skilful use of 
paragraphs, keeping in mind always that what he is writing is 
to be read by someone else. His first and last duty 1s to make 
that writing instantly clear and effective with no loss of the 
reader’s time and energy. ‘To this end, the paragraph is an 
indispensable aid. 
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FORM 


55. Make sure that paragraphs are written in correct 
form. 

a. The first line of each paragraph should be indented 
about an inch in hand-written or typewritten manuscript, and 
a quarter-inch (an em, the width of the letter ) in print. 


Note.—tThis rule holds good even when paragraphs are numbered, 
inasmuch as the number is a part of the paragraph. 


b. The first lines of all paragraphs should be indented the 
same distance from the margin. 

c. Indent only the first line of a paragraph. 

d. Do not leave part of a line blank unless the next line 
begins a new paragraph. 

e. In writing dialog or in quoting conversation in narra- 
tive, paragraph separately each speech, together with the 
words that introduce it or explain it. Note the correct form 
in the following passage: 


I reached the house, knocked, and my servant opened with a cheer- 
ful smile. 

“All right, sir, and very comfortable.” 

“Oh!” said I, rather disappointed; “have you not seen nor heard 
anything remarkable?”’ 

“Well, sir, [ must own I have heard something queer.” 

“What?—what?” 

“The sound of feet pattering behind me; and once or twice small 
noises like whispers close at my ear,—nothing more.” 

“You are not at all frightened?” 

“T! not a bit of it, sir’; and the man’s bold look reassured me on 
one point,—namely, that happen what might, he would not desert 
me.—Butwer-Lytron, The Haunted and the Haunters. 


f. A paragraph should be long enough to develop ade- 
quately the thought that it contains; but, if it is at all possi- 
ble, exceptionally long paragraphs should be avoided. As a 
rule, a paragraph should not exceed three hundred words. 
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g. Avoid a succession of short paragraphs. Each main 
idea should be paragraphed separately, but care should be 
taken to make the paragraph long enough to develop the 
thought adequately and, at the same time, to preserve 
unity of impression and continuity of effect. The practice 
of using sentence-paragraphs in business letters and adver- 
tisements should not be extended to other forms of prose 
composition. 

h. Strive for reasonable variety in the length of para- 
graphs; but avoid the appearance of deliberately intermin+ 
gling long and short. 


STRUCTURE AND CONTENT—CLEARNESS 


56. Make sure that each paragraph is so constructed as 
to present a clear, unified, and consistent point of view. The 
length of a paragraph and its plan of development will be 
determined largely by its purpose. But whatever that pur- 
pose may be—whether it is to present facts, to describe a 
scene, or to relate an incident—the paragraph fails if it 1s not 
“mmediately and completely clear. It is therefore advisable 
not only to plan each paragraph in advance, but also to revise 
it carefully after it is written. The following are well- 
established principles of paragraph structure; they are neces- 
sary to clearness. 


a. Each paragraph should have one central theme, and 
each sentence in the paragraph should bear directly upon 
that theme. Miscellaneous or unrelated ideas should never 
be grouped together. Any idea, in fact, that is not strictly 
essential to the main thought of the paragraph should either 
be omitted entirely or be placed elsewhere. It is obvious, 
also, that sentences intimately related should stand as closely 
together as possible. If your paragraph can be summarized 
in a single sentence, expressing completely one significant 
idea, it is a good paragraph. Except for purposes of con- 
trast, emphasis, etc., the same subject, the same tone, and 
the same point of view should be maintained throughout. 
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ILLUSTRATION 


It was a rainy Sunday in the gloomy month of November. I had 
been detained, in the course of a journey, by a slight indisposition, 
from which I was recovering; but was still feverish, and obliged to 
keep within doors all day, in an inn of the small town of Derby. A 
wet Sunday in a country inn!—whoever has had the luck to experience 
one can alone judge of my situation. The rain pattered against the 
casements; the bells tolled for church with a melancholy sound. I 
went to the windows in quest of something to amuse the eye; but it 
seemed as if I had been placed completely out of the reach of all 
amusement. The windows of my bedroom looked out among tiled 
roofs and stacks of chimneys, while those of my sitting-room com- 
manded a full view of the stable-yard. I know of nothing more cal- 
culated to make a man sick of this world than a stable-yard on a rainy 
day. The place was littered with wet straw that had been kicked 
about by travellers and stable boys. In one corner was a stagnant 
pool of water, surrounding an island of muck; there were several 
half-drowned fowls crowded together under a cart, among which was 
a miserable, crestfallen cock, drenched out of all life and spirit; his 
drooping tail matted, as it were, into a single feather, along which the 
water trickled from his back; near the cart was a half-dozing cow, 
chewing the cud, and standing patiently to be rained on, with wreaths 
of vapor rising from her reeking hide; a wall-eyed horse, tired of the 
loneliness of the stable, was poking his spectral head out of a window, 
with the rain dripping on it from the eaves; an unhappy cur, chained 
to a dog-house hard by, uttered something every now and then, be- 
tween a bark and a yelp; a drab of a kitchen wench tramped back- 
wards and forwards through the yard in pattens, looking as sulky as 
the weather itself; everything, in short, was comfortless and forlorn, 
excepting a crew of hardened ducks, assembled like boon companions 
round a puddle, and making a riotous noise over their liquor. 

—Irvine, “The Stout Gentleman,” in Bracebridge Hall. 


b. The sentences in a paragraph should be arranged in 
logical sequence, so that progress of the thought is clear and 
continuous from the beginning to the end. The exact rela- 
tion of ideas in a paragraph may often be made plain by a 
skilful use of connectives—conjunctions, pronouns, etc. (see 
59a2,3). Sentences may be linked together effectively by 
the repetition of significant words or by the use of echoing 
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synonyms (see 59a4). Whatever method is employed, tran- 
sitions should be clear and smooth, and the sentences should 
be so interdependent that not one may be spared, so tightly 
hound together that not one may be shifted. 


ILLUSTRATION 


The general effect of the evidence which has been submitted to the 
reader seems hardly to admit of doubt. Yet, in spite of evidence, 
many will still image to themselves the England of the Stuarts as a 
more pleasant country than the England in which we live. It may at 
first sight seem strange that society, while constantly moving forward 
with eager speed, should be constantly looking backward with tender 
regret. But these two propensities, inconsistent as they may appear, 
can easily be resolved into the same principle. Both spring from our 
impatience of the state in which we actually are. That impatience, 
while it stimulates us to surpass preceding generations, disposes us to 
overrate their happiness. It is, in some sense, unreasonable and un- 
grateful in us to be constantly discontented with a condition which is 
constantly improving. But, in truth, there is constant improvement 
precisely because there is constant discontent. If we were perfectly 
satished with the present, we should cease to contrive, to labor, and to 
save with a view to the future. And it is natural that, being dissatis- 
fied with the present, we should form a too favorable estimate of 
the past—Macautay, The History of England. 


c. Clearness may be gained in a paragraph by emphasizing 
the topic-sentence. ‘This is a compact statement of the gist 
of the paragraph: it usually stands at the beginning, although 
it sometimes appears at the end or elsewhere. Occasionally, 
if the theme is felt to be especially important, it may be ex- 
pressed in the first sentence of the paragraph and repeated 
in the last. In narrative and descriptive paragraphs, the cen- 
tral theme is often implied rather than explicitly stated; but 
in expository and argumentative paragraphs, it is usually ex- 
pressed in a sentence. Standing at the beginning of the 
paragraph, the topic-sentence announces what is to follow; 
standing at the end, it sums up and enforces what has pre- 
ceded 
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ILLUSTRATION 


Japan, surely, must be a mirage created by enchantment. Nothing 
so beautiful could be real. Take the west coast of Scotland, bathe it 
in Mediterranean light and sun, and let its waves be those of the Pa- 
cific. Take the best of Devonshire, enlarge the hills, extend the plains, 
and dominate all with the only perfect mountain in the world—a 
mountain that catches at your breath like a masterpiece of art. Make 
the copses woods, and the woods forests. For our fields with their 
hedgerows substitute the vivid green of rice, shining across the gleam 
of flooded plains. Everywhere let water flow; and at every waterfall 
and cave erect a little shrine to hallow the spot. Over the whole 
pour a flood of pure white light, and you have a faint image of Japan. 
Perhaps it is not, naturally, more beautiful than the British Isles—few 
countries are. But it is unspoilt by man, or almost so. Osaka, in- 
deed, is as ugly as Manchester, Yokohama as Liverpool. But these 
are small blots. For the rest, Japan is Japan of the Middle Ages, 
and as lovely as England may have been, when England could still be 
called merry.—G. Lowes Dickinson, Appearances.) 


STRUCTURE AND CONTENT—EFFECTIVENESS 


57. Strive to make each paragraph effective. Power 
inheres, of course, in clearness; but not enough. Effective- 
ness must be sought for itself. An appeal to the imagination 
by means of picturesque details, by reference to familiar 
knowledge or experiences, by the use of a striking figure of 
speech, by the introduction of a happy anecdote or an appro- 
priate illustration, or by a deft handling of phrases, is sure to 
catch and hold the reader’s interest while the central idea is 
driven home. In addition to these agencies of effectiveness, 
the following principles are observed by writers of good prose: 


a. Paragraphs should begin and end vigorously. The 
opening sentence should express an important idea clearly 
and forcefully. It may suggest dominant tone (as in the quo- 
tation under 56a); it may state the theme of the paragraph (as 
in the illustration below); it may give the time or setting of 


1Copynight, 1914, by Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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the action (as in the passage under 7a); or it may serve some 
other good purpose. But it should be nervous and incisive. 
The closing sentence, whether it summarizes the preceding 
thought (as in the quotation under 15), or expresses a general 
observation based upon the central idea presented (as in the 
illustration below), should bring the paragraph to a logical 
end—sometimes with a slow movement of ease and grace, 
sometimes with swift and sharp abruptness. The first sen- 
tence of a paragraph is a conspicuous guidepost: it points the 
reader on his way. ‘The last is a resolute announcement that 
the journey is over. 


ILLUSTRATION 


Few business letters are above criticism. The fact that a letter is a 
representative of a business is not half appreciated. Once in a great 
while you see a letter that commands your admiration because it is 
free from flaws. The paper is not too cheap and not too good; the 
printing, or lithographing, or stamping, is well designed and well 
executed; the typewriting is faultless, the language good, and the 
signature readable. Many letters have some of these qualities, but 
few have all of them. Too frequently there is either cheap paper or 
oddly colored paper, awkward typewriting, uneyen margins, a diagonal 
rubber-stamp signature, or a letter-head that suggests a circus poster. 
Any one of these blotches on an otherwise perfect letter is like a pink 
cravat on a man in evening clothes.—Adapted from “Thoughts on 


Business,” by W. P. Warren, the Chicago Record, June 7, 1907. 


b. Paragraphs built on the principle of climax are usually 
effective. In such a paragraph, the ideas are arranged in the 
order of their importance and forcefulness, the most striking 
being placed last. Care must be taken, however, not to use 
climax too frequently, or it will lose its value. 


ILLUSTRATION 


We are here arrived at the crisis of Burns’s life; for matters had now 
taken such a shape with him as could not long continue. If improve- 
ment was not to be looked for, Nature could only for a limited time 
maintain this dark and maddening warfare against the world and it- 
self. We are not medically informed whether any continuance of 
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years was, at this period, probable for Burns; whether his death is to 
be looked on as in some sense an accidental event, or only as the nat- 
ural consequence of the long series of events that had preceded. 
The latter seems to be the likelier opinion; and yet it is by no means 
a certain one. At all events, as we have said, some change could not 
be very distant. Three gates of deliverance, it seems to us, were open 
for Burns: clear poetical activity; madness; or death. The first, with 
longer life, was still possible, though not probable; for physical causes 
were beginning to be concerned in it: and yet Burns had an iron 
resolution; could he but have seen and felt, that not only his highest 
glory, but his first duty, and the true medicine for all his woes, lay 
here. The second was still less probable; for his mind was ever 
among the clearest and firmest. So the milder third gate was 
opened for him: and he passed, not softly yet speedily, into that 
still country, where the hail-storms and fire-showers do not reach, and 
the heaviest-laden wayfarer at length lays down his load! 
—CarLyYLeE, Burns. 


c. Paragraphs built on a principle of contrast or com- 
parison are usually effective. In a paragraph developed by 
this device, one point or idea is balanced or set over against 
another, in order to bring out sharp distinctions or resem- 
blances. Like climax, this principle should be used sparingly 
if it is to be effective. 


ILLUSTRATION 


To sum up the whole, we should say that the aim of the Platonic 
philosophy was to exalt man into a god. The aim of the Baconian 
philosophy was to provide man with what he requires while he con- 
tinues to be man. The aim of the Platonic philosophy was to raise 
us far above vulgar wants. The aim of the Baconian philosophy was 
to supply our vulgar wants. ‘The former aim was noble; but the latter 
was attainable. Plato drew a good bow; but, like Acestes in Virgil, 
he aimed at the stars; and therefore, though there was no want of 
strength or skill, the shot was thrown away. His arrow was indeed 
followed by a track of dazzling radiance, but it struck nothing. Ba- 
con fixed his eye on a mark which was placed on the earth, and within 
bow-shot, and hit it in the white. The philosophy of Plato began 
in words and ended in words, noble words indeed, words such as were 
to be expected from the finest of human intellects exercising bound- 
less dominion over the finest of human languages. The philosophy of 
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Bacon began in observations and ended in arts. 
—Macautay, Lord Bacon. 


d. The ideas in a paragraph should occupy space com- 
mensurate with their importance. An idea which needs em- 
phasis should be repeated or amplified or illustrated, so that 
its significance may be readily felt; an unimportant idea 
should not be given undue stress or prominence. If a writer 
remembers that the amount of space given to an idea indicates 
its relative importance in the paragraph, he will not be likely 
to violate this principle of proportion. 


ILLUSTRATION 


To this the answer is that, even if it were true that the artist has no 
other function than to record what he sees in nature, it is not every eye 
that can see what he sees. Nature reflects herself in the mirror of 
man’s mind, but the mirror in most cases is opaque or dim, sometimes 
distorted and fractured, and the reflection takes its character from 
the medium by which it is produced. For the scientific man the out- 
ward facts, confused, accidental, unordered, which are all that the 
ordinary observer perceives, become luminous with the presence of 
hidden laws and relations. For the artistic or poetic observer, for the 
mind that is in sympathy with the soul of things—sensuous forms, 
colors, motions, are alive with the spirit of beauty, transhgured 
with the hidden glow and splendor of a light that other eyes see not— 
a light that never was on land or sea. And it is his high vocation, not 
merely to copy, to tickle our imitative susceptibilities by a matter- 
of-fact imitation of what we saw before, but through the language of 
imagination to interpret nature, and make us look upon her face “with 
larger, other eyes than ours.” —Joun Carrp, The Study of Art. 


e. Effectiveness may be gained in a paragraph by a 
judicious placing of the topic-sentence. (See 56c.) 

f. Effectiveness may be gained in a paragraph by the use 
of parallel structure—not only between words, phrases, and 
clauses in a sentence, but between sentences as well. (See 24 
and 57c; also selection under 30.) 

g. Effectiveness may be gained in a paragraph by variety 
of sentence structure. (See 321; also selections under 29 and 


32.) 
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STRUCTURE AND CONTENT—MISCELLANEOUS 


58. The following principles regarding the paragraph are 
an aid to clear and effective writing: 

a. A sentence that introduces a new topic or idea should 
be paragraphed by itself or placed in the paragraph in which 
that topic or idea is developed; it should not be tacked on to 
the paragraph preceding. (See 56a.) 


b. A sentence or a short passage requiring special em- 
phasis may be paragraphed separately. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


Lastly, man is perfectible. This proposition needs some explana- 
tion.—Gopowin, An Enquiry Concerning Political Justice. 


T do not mean that we are to go and search for unhappiness; but, on 
the other hand, the only happiness worth seeking for is a happiness 
which takes all these dark things into account, looks them in the face, 
reads the secret of their dim eyes and set lips, dwells with them, and 


learns to be tranquil in their presence. 
—A. C. Benson, “Books,” in From a College Window. 


Nore.—For the position of this paragraph in the essay from which 
it is taken, see the quotations of opening sentences of para- 
graphs on page 167. 


c. Strive for variety in the method of developing para- 
graphs. A paragraph may be developed by the use of con- 
crete details or examples, or by iteration, depending upon its 
content and upon the effect desired. The details may be 
arranged in the order of time (as in narration), in the order 
of position (as in description), or in the order of logical relation 
(as in exposition and argument). If the paragraph is devel- 
oped by the use of examples or by iteration, the items usually 
are arranged in the order of their effectiveness. | Whatever 
method is employed, one should make sure that the para- 
graph moves steadily forward. (See 56b.) 

For a paragraph developed by the use of details, see the 


1 Used by permission of G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Publishers, New York and Londev, 
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quotation under 56a; by the use of examples, see paragraph 
30 in Exercise 6, p. 48; by iteration, see paragraph 3 in Ex- 
ercise, I, p. 14. On climax and contrast as principles that 
apply to the structure of paragraphs, see 57b and c. 


RELATION OF PARAGRAPH TO WHOLE 
COMPOSITION 


59. Each paragraph must bear an unmistakable relation 
to the whole composition of which it forms a part, and es- 
pecially to the paragraph immediately preceding it. 


a. Transitions between paragraphs should be definitely 
and accurately expressed or clearly implied. Note the fol- 
lowing methods: 

rz. The use of transitional sentences, which point back- 
ward as well as forward. 


ILLUSTRATION 
I now turn from the study of the sonnet to that of the ode. 


2. The use of transitional expressions, such as the follow- 


ing: 


after all in any event now 

again indeed of course 

also in fact on the contrary 
as has been noted in other words on the other hand 
as I have said in short still 

at any rate in the meantime that is to say 
at least in the same way then 

because in this manner therefore 

but it is true thus 
consequently it cannot be denied yet 

for likewise first 

for example moreover secondly 
furthermore nevertheless finally 

hence next lastly 

however notwithstanding 


Nore.—For the position of such expressions in the sentence, see 
31b. 
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3. The use of reference words—pronouns and demonstra- 
tive adjectives—that carry the mind back to some idea ex- 
pressed. 


ILLUSTRATION 


There can be no question about the significance of this point of 
Views came: 
The organization of such a company is not dificult. . . . 


4. The repetition of some striking word or phrase from the 
preceding paragraph, or the use of an echoing synonym. 


ILLUSTRATION 


He was one of the most efhcient men on the campus. . . . 
He exhibited his efficiency in everything he undertook. . . . 
This virtue was not his only conspicuous trait. . . . 


The following quotations are the opening sentences or 
phrases of ‘the successive paragraphs in A. C. Benson’s 
“Books,” in From a College Window: 


The one room in my College which I always enter with a certain 
sense of desolation and sadness is the College library. . 

Yet even here, it pleases me to think, some mute and unsuspected 
treasure may lurk unknown. . . 

But, even in these days of ees print and nasty paper, with a 
central library into which pours the annual cataract of literature, 
these little ancient libraries have no use left, save as repositories or 
storerooms. 

Well, the know dee of Greek, except for the schoolmaster and the 
clergyman, has not now the same obvious commercial value. . . . 

And the result of it is that these College libraries are almost wholly 
unvisited. 

Perhaps the Beet thing for a library like this would be not to attempt 
to buy books, but to subscribe like a club to a circulating library, and 
to let a certain number of new volumes flow through the place and lie 
upon the tables for a time. 


1Used by permission of G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Publishers, New York and London. 
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I wish very much that there was a really good literary paper, with 
an editor of catholic tastes, and half-a-dozen stimulating specialists 
on the staff, whose duty would be to read the books that came out, 
each in his own line, write reviews of appreciation and not of con- 
temptuous fault-finding, let feeble books alone, and make it their 
business to tell ordinary people what to read, not saving them the 
trouble of reading the books that are worth reading, but sparing them 
the task of glancing at a good many books that are not worth read- 


Ig. see 
But I eck as one grows older one may take out a license, so to 
speak, to read less. . . 


The thing to determine then, as one’s brain hardens or go fcenea is 
what the object of reading is. 

As to the intellectual motive for reading. it hardly needs discuss- 
ie ioe ener 

Personally, dives bookish talk is my abomination. . . . 

And when we come to what I have called, for want of a better word, 
the ethical motive for reading, it might sound at first as if I meant 
that people ought to read improving books, but that 1s exactly what 
I do not mean. ; 

Well, to speak very sinesely. and humbly, such a life seems to me 
the worst kind of failure. ; 

I do not know why so much that is hard and painful and sad is 
interwoven with our life a but I see, or seem to see, that it is meant 
to be so interwoven. 

Here I do not mean that’ we are to go and search for unhappiness; 
but, on the other hand, the only happiness worth seeking for is a happi- 
ness which takes all these dark things into account, looks them in the 
face, reads the secret of their dim eyes and set lips, dwells with them, 
and learns to be tranquil in their presence. [A paragraph.] 

In this mood—and it is a mood which no thoughtful man can hope 
or ought to wish to escape—reading becomes less and less a searching 
for instructive and impressive facts, and more and more a quest after 
wisdom and truth and emotion. 

But there still remains, inside, so to Poeak of these astonishing 
facts, a whole range of intimate personal phenomena, of emotion, of 
relationship, or mental or spiritual conceptions, such as beauty, 
affection, righteousness. 

And thus in such a mood sediiie becomes a patient tracing out of 
human emotion, human feeling, when confronted with the sorrows, 
the hopes, the motives, the sufferings which beckon us and threaten 
us on every side. . . - 
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And thus, as I say, the reading that 1s done in such a mood has little 
of precise acquisition or, definite attainment about it; it is a desire 
rather to feed and console the spirit—. 

Those who read in such a spirit will conde to resort more and more 

to large and wise and beautiful books, ; 

Well, this thought has taken me a long way ie the College library, 
where the old books look somewhat pathetically from the shelves, 
like aged dogs wondering why no one takes them for a walk. . 


b. Avoid beginning a composition with an irrelevant in- 
troduction. The first paragraph should serve a definitely 
useful purpose other than simply making a start. It may 
state the time, the place, or the circumstance of an action; 
it may introduce characters or atmosphere; it may suggest 
the theme and the plan of treatment; or it may announce the 
object of the composition. Unless some such purpose is 
served by the introductory passage, no introduction at all is 
necessary. (See the opening paragraph of Wilson’s Th 
Spirit of Learning, quoted under 2; also the opening para- 
graph of Hunt’s Deaths of Little Children, Exercise 26, p. 170.) 


THE VALUE OF ATHLETICS 


Wrong: Football is the great American college game. Ir is 
played in the fall in virtually every college and university in 
the country. It furnishes valuable physical training. 


Right: Athletics furnishes the most valuable training that many 
men receive in our colleges and universities today. 


c, A passage that marks a transition from one group of 
paragraphs to another should be paragraphed separately. 


ILLUSTRATION 


Having determined what is poetry, and who are poets, let us pro- 
ceed to estimate its effects upon society. 
—SHELLEY, 4 Defense of Poetry. 


d. A passage that constitutes an introduction or a con- 
clusion to a group of paragraphs should be paragraphed 
separately, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 


I now pass to what is the main subject of these later confessions, to 
the history and journal of what took place in my dreams; for these 
were the immediate and proximate cause of my acutest suffering. 

—DeEQuincey, Confessions of an English Opium-Eater. 


So passed away from earth one of those three sisters that made up 
my nursery playmates; and so did my acquaintance (if such it could 
be called) commence with mortality. Yet, in fact, I knew little more 
of mortality than that Jane had disappeared. She had gone away; 
but perhaps she would come back. Happy interval of heaven-born 
ignorance! Gracious immunity of infancy from sorrow dispropor- 
tioned to its strength! Iwas sad for Jane’s absence. But still in my 
heart I trusted that she would come again—crocuses and roses; why 
not little Jane?—DeQuincey, The Affliction of Childhood. 


I shall attempt in this and the following chapter to record some 
facts that indicate the path of the law of Compensation; happy be- 
yond my expectation if I shall truly draw the smallest arc of this 
circle—Emerson, Compensation. 


e. Avoid closing a composition with a passage that is 
merely tacked on, especially one that contains a weak mor- 
alizing sentiment. The last paragraph of a composition 
should be especially forceful and agreeable; it should leave 
a strong impression. For this purpose, writers frequently 
close their articles with a summarizing or a generalizing 
statement, or with a clever and stimulating reflection sug- 
gested by the main discussion. The last sentence should 
make the composition so complete that nothing could be 
added without spoiling the effect. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


In old days there were angels who came and took men by the hand 
and led them away from the city of destruction. We see no white- 
winged angels now. But yet men are led away from threatening 
destruction: a hand is put into theirs, which leads them forth gently 
towards a calm and bright land, so that they look no more backward; 
and the hand may be a little child’s. 

—Eutot, Silas Marner; the closing paragraph of Chapter 14. 
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But we approach our home. How still the trees! How deliciously 
asleep the country! How beautifully grim and nocturnal this wooded 
avenue of ascent against the cold white sky! The watchmen and 
patrols, which the careful citizens have planted in abundance within 
a mile of their doors, salute us with their “Good mornings” ;—not so 
welcome as we pretend; for we ought not to be out so late; and it is 
one of the assumptions of these fatherly old fellows to remind us of it. 
Some fowls, who have made a strange roost in a tree, flutter as we 
pass them;—another pull up the hill, unyielding; a few strides on a 
level; and there is the light in the window, the eye of the warm soul 
of the house—one’s home. How particular, and yet how universal, 
is that word; and how surely does it deposit every one for himself in 
his own nest!—Leicu Hunt, Walks Home by Night. 


Wrong: Thus Molly’s outing at the lake came to a sad close. 

To the old cabin on the island, she resolved never to return. 

What a wholesome lesson this incident teaches us. Obedi- 

ence and truthfulness are primary virtues, and the girl who 
disregards them courts serious disaster. 


Right: (The composition should end with the first of the two 
paragraphs just quoted.) 


EXERCISE 26 


Study the paragraphs in the following essay; point out the 
various means used to secure effectiveness. 


DEATHS OF LITTLE CHILDREN 


A Grecian philosopher being asked why he wept for the death of his 
son, since the sorrow was in vain, replied, “I weep on that account.” 
And his answer became his wisdom. It 1s only for sophists to con- 
tend that we, whose eyes contain the fountains of tears, need never 
give way tothem. It would be unwise not to do so on some occasions. 
Sorrow unlocks them in her balmy moods. The first bursts may be 
bitter and overwhelming; but the soil on which they pour would be 
worse without them. They refresh the fever of the soul—the dry 
misery which parches the countenance into furrows, and renders us 
lable to our most terrible “flesh-quakes.” 

There are sorrows, it is true, so great that to give them some of the 
ordinary vents is to run a hazard of being overthrown. These we 
must rather strengthen ourselves to resist, or bow quietly and dryly 
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down, in order to let them pass over us, as the traveller does the wind 
of the desert. But where we feel that tears would relieve us, it is false 
philosophy to deny ourselves at least that first refreshment; and it is 
always false consolation to tell people that because they cannot help 
a thing, they are not to mind it. The true way is to let them grapple 
with the unavoidable sorrow, and try to win it into gentleness by a 
reasonable yielding. There are griefs so gentle in their very nature 
that it would be worse than false heroism to refuse them a tear. Of 
this kind are the deaths of infants. Particular circumstances may 
render it more or less advisable to indulge in grief for the loss of a 
little child; but in general, parents should be no more advised to re- 
press their first tears on such an occasion, than to repress their smiles 
towards a child surviving, or to indulge in any other sympathy. It 
is an appeal to the same gentle tenderness; and such appeals are never 
madein vain. The end of themis an acquittal from the harsher bonds 
of affliction—from the tying down of the spirit to one melancholy idea. 

It is the nature of tears of this kind, however strongly they may 
gush forth, to run into quiet waters at last. We cannot easily, for 
the whole course of our lives, think with pain of any good and kind 
person whom we have lost. It is the divine nature of their qualities 
to conquer pain and death itself; to turn the memory of them into 
pleasure; to survive with a placid aspect in our imaginations. We 
are writing at this moment just opposite a spot which contains the 
grave of one inexpressibly dear to us. We see from our window the 
trees about it, and the church spire. The green fields lie around. The 
clouds are travelling overhead, alternately taking away the sunshine 
and restoring it. The vernal winds, piping of the flowery summer- 
time, are nevertheless calling to mind the far-distant and dangerous 
ocean, which the heart that lies in that grave had many reasons to 
think of. And yet the sight of this spot does not give us pain. So 
far from it, it is the existence of that grave which doubles every 
charm of the spot; which links the pleasures of our childhood and 
manhood together; which puts a hushing tenderness in the winds, and 
a patient joy upon the landscape; which seems to unite heaven and 
earth, mortality and immortality, the grass of the tomb and the 
grass of the green field; and gives a more maternal aspect to the whole 
kindness of nature. It does not hinder gaiety itself. Happiness was 
what its tenant, through all her troubles, would have diffused. To 
diffuse happiness and to enjoy it, is not only carrying on her wishes, 
but realizing her hopes; and gaiety, freed from its only pollutions, 
malignity and want of sympathy, is but a child playing about the 
knees of its mother. 
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The remembered innocence and endearments of a child stand us 
instead of virtues that have died older. Children have not exercised 
the voluntary offices of friendship; they have not chosen to be kind 
and good to us; nor stood by us, from conscious will, in the hour of 
adversity. But they have shared their pleasures and pains with us 
as well as they could; the interchange of good offices between us has, 
of necessity, been less mingled with the troubles of the world; the sor- 
row arising from their death is the only one which we can associate 
with their memories. These are happy thoughts that cannot die. 
Our loss may always render them pensive; but they will not always 
be painful. It is a part of the benignity of Nature, that pain does not 
survive like pleasure, at any time, much less where the cause of it is 
an innocent one. The smile will remain reflected by memory, as the 
moon reflects the light upon us when the sun has gone into heaven. 

When writers like ourselves quarrel with earthly pain (we mean 
writers of the same intentions, without implying, of course, anything 
about abilities or otherwise), they are misunderstood if they are sup- 
posed to quarrel with pains of every sort. This would be idle and 
effeminate. They do not pretend, indeed, that humanity might not 
wish, if it could, to be entirely free from pain; for it endeavors, at all 
times, to turn pain into pleasure: or at least to set off the one with the 
other, to make the former a zest and the latter a refreshment. The 
most unaffected dignity of suffering does this, and, if wise, acknowl- 
edges it. The greatest benevolence towards others, the most unselfish 
relish of their pleasures, even at its own expense, does but look to in- 
creasing the general stock of happiness, though content, if it could, to 
have its identity swallowed up in that splendid contemplation. We 
are far from meaning that this is to be called selfishness. We are far, 
indeed, from thinking so, or of so confounding words. But neither 
is it to be called pain when most unselfish, if disinterestedness be 
truly understood. The pain that is in it softens into pleasure, as the 
darker hue of the rainbow melts into the brighter. Yet even if a 
harsher line is to be drawn between the pain and pleasure of the most 
unselfish mind (and ill-health, for instance, may draw it), we should 
not quarrel with it if it contributed to the general mass of comfort, 
and were of a nature which general kindliness could not avoid. Made 
as we are, there are certain pains without which it would be difficult to 
conceive certain great and overbalancing pleasures. We may con- 
ceive it possible for beings to be made entirely happy; but in our com- 
position something of pain seems to be a necessary ingredient, in order 
that the materials may turn to as fine account as possible, though our 
clay, in the course of ages and experience, may be refined more and 
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more. We may get rid of the worst earth, though not of earth 
itself. 

Now the liability to the loss of children—or rather what renders us 
sensible of it, the occasional loss itself—seems to be one of these neces- 
sary bitters thrown into the cup of humanity. We do not mean 
that every one must lose one of his children in order to enjoy the rest; 
or that every individual loss afflicts us in the same proportion. We 
allude to the deaths of infants in general. These might be as few as 
we could render them. But if none at all ever took place, we should 
regard every little child as a man or woman secured; and it will easily 
be conceived what a world of endearing cares and hopes this security 
would endanger. The very idea of infancy would lose its continuity 
with us. Girls and boys would be future men and women, not present 
children. They would have attained their full growth in our imagi- 
nations, and might as well have been men and women at once. On 
the other hand, those who have lost an infant, are never, as it were, 
without an infant child. They are the only persons who, in one sense, 
retain it always, and they furnish their neighbors with the same idea. 
The other children grow up to manhood and womanhood, and suffer 
all the changes of mortality. This one alone is rendered an immortal 
child. Death has arrested it with his kindly harshness, and blessed 
it into an eternal image of youth and innocence. 

Of such as these are the pleasantest shapes that visit our fancy and 
our hopes. They are the ever-smiling emblems of joy, the prettiest 
pages that wait upon imagination. Lastly, “Of these are the kingdom 
of heaven.” Wherever there is a province of that benevolent and all- 
accessible empire, whether on earth or elsewhere, such are the gentle 
spirits that must inhabit it. To such simplicity, or the resemblance 
of it, must they come. Such must be the ready confidence of their 
hearts, and creativeness of their fancy. And so ignorant must they 
be of the “knowledge of good and evil,” losing their discernment of 
that self-created trouble, by enjoying the garden before them, and not 
being ashamed of what is kindly and innocent.—Lericu Hunt. 


EXERCISE 27 


Improve the following passages by applying principles of 
paragraphing. State the specific rule governing each change 
made. 


1. M is a boy with a very happy disposition. After talking 
with him five minutes one feels refreshed. If you are unhappy, tired, 
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or cross, Joe can always straighten you out. He makes one forget 
that he might be as unhappy as you. Only his most intimate frends 
ever know when he is feeling blue. I have known him to be the life 
of a party when he would much prefer being alone to work out his difh- 
culties. 


2. “My dear Mr. Bennet,” said his lady to him one day, “have 
you heard that Netherfield Park is let at last?”” Mr. Bennet replied 
that he had not. “But it is,” returned she; “for Mrs. Long has just 
been here, and she told me all about it.””, Mr. Bennet made no an- 
swer. “Do not you want to know who has taken it?” cried his wife 
impatiently. “ You want to tell me, and I have no objection to hear- 
ing it.” This was invitation enough. “Why, my dear, you must 
know, Mrs. Long says that Netherfield is taken by a young man of 
large fortune from the north of England; that he came down on Mon- 
day in a chaise and four to see the place, and was so much delighted 
with it, that he agreed with Mr. Morris immediately; that he is to 
take possession before Michaelmas, and some of his servants are to 
be in the house by the end of next week.” ‘What is his name?” 
“Bingley.” “Is he married or single?’’ “Oh! single, my dear, to be 
sure! A single man of large fortune; four or five thousand a-year. 
What a fine thing for our girls!” —AusTEN. 


3. When we sit on the edge of a lake and watch the fireflies flitting 
through the dusk, lighting up the surface like hundreds of tiny candles, 
and hear an occasional splash made by some granddaddy bass as he 
lunges for a poor insect that strayed too close to the surface of the 
water, you pity those poor people back home in the hot city, and 
think up wonderful tales that you are going to tell the boys when you 
get home. 


4. The A Choir, like many of the world’s most noted choirs, 
those noted for their beauty of tone and for the perfect manner in 
which they perform the most difficult work of great artists, scorns the 
aid of an organ or orchestra. ‘There is a tremendous amount of work 
involved in constructing and developing a choir. It cannot be done 
in a week, or a month, but it takes several years of constant practice 
with competent instruction to produce a choir of such merit. Pro- 
fessor S has accomplished all of this and he certainly did it well. 
By so doing, the College has won for herself a name that she need not 
be ashamed of in the musical world. All who have heard them sing 
are wondrously impressed and speak nothing but words of praise for 
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them. In a few years they will have an organization that will be a 
worthy rival of the famous European choirs. 


5. There is a saying that all work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy. We college students do not have to worry about this phase of 
the subject. None of us are too studious. But it seems that the 
social functions have played a greater part in the life of the women 
than of the men. Almost all girls who attend college do not intend 
to have a career; but they go because they think that it will help their 
social standing. 


6. Friendships are formed partly through conversation. College 
girls are carefree and happy. These qualities are shown in their 
speech. Their talks are usually pleasant, gay, and filled with laughter. 
After a few hours of hard work, girls enjoy gathering in the parlor 
and telling each other of their experiences. Some girls are happy, 
others are downhearted because the day has not gone as they wished 
it; but they are soon put in good spirits after hearing witty tales by 
the other jolly girls. 


7. First impressions are always a determining factor in every 
action of life. My first impressions here were so favorable that I 
was not only surprised, but pleased. If they prove right, I will 
surely enjoy my life here. 

My first impressions of the College were the beauty of the build- 
ings, the friendliness of the students and teachers, and the atmosphere 
of culture and refinement. 

When I first saw the college buildings I was deeply impressed with 
their beautiful shape and color. The thick green vines covering the 
library and the dormitory made the buildings look like the castles of 
the Middle Ages. They were very lovely and attractive. The 
green grass.of the campus and the clinging vines presented a beautiful 
scene. 

The students and the teachers were very helpful and kind. They 
made the difhcult task of registration very easy and even delightful. 
I will always be indebted to those wonderful people, who were so 
willing to assist me while I was getting settled and started in college. 

When I saw the College for the first time, I knew that I was going to 
attend a college where culture and refinement were not only taught, 
but practiced. I was instantly impressed with the wonderful manners 
of the students. I also knew that I would learn the best of manners 
in the College. 
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My first impressions were very favorable. Now I know that my 
impressions were true. I am very glad that I had such lovely im- 
pressions when I first visited my chosen college. 


8. I shall never forget an experience that I had last March. 
Three of us were snowbound in a cabin in which we had taken up 
quarters for the spring vacation. 

We had moved into our new residence on Monday. The weather 
was fine, and there was very little snow upon the ground. 

On Tuesday, it began to snow; and for three days and three nights 
it must have snowed incessantly. 

Our cabin was situated under a bluff, where we thought we should 
be well protected. But by Wednesday noon, the snow had com- 
pletely covered our two small windows, and we were left in the dark 
except for one candle that we had hghted. 

We needed food and wood. Wehad less than a loaf of bread. Our 
last stick of wood had been burned. 

Fortunately, the chimney let in a streak of daylight as soon as it 
stopped snowing on Thursday afternoon. We knew that the sun was 
shining. 

Some sort of distress signal had to be put up. We fastened a red 
sweater to one end of the broom and decided to stick it out the top 
of the chimney. 

Being the smallest boy in the group, I had to crawl up the chimney 
with the improvised signal. How I managed to do it, I do not know. 

But up I went. I crawled out of the chimney upon the roof and 
then upon the bluff, from which all the snow had been blown down 
upon our cabin. 

The road to the farm house was still visible, and it did not take me 
long to get food and water. I passed it down the chimney by means 
of a rope. For two days, I supplied the boys with food and water. 
Then the snow melted, and we managed to dig the boys out. 

It was a real experience, but I do not care to have it repeated. 


IV. THE OUTLINE 


60. An outline is an orderly arrangement of the main ideas 
to be presented in a composition. It is to a piece of writing 
what an architect’s drawing is to a house—it is the guide for 
the builder. It shows him the detailed parts of the structure 
that he intends to erect—their position, their dimensions, 
their relation to one another. 

An outline is a valuable aid to a writer. The preparation 
of it forces him to consider his subject in all its details, and re- 
quires him to make discriminating selection of what is most 
essential to his purpose. The process of selection and re- 
jection makes for unity in the treatment of a given subject; 
it helps, likewise, in determining the space to be devoted to 
each topic and the order in which the topics are to be intro- 
duced. When fully developed, an outline presents a 
complete view of the material to be used and greatly 
facilitates the actual work of writing. It helps to pro- 
duce a composition that is at once clear, logical, and 
effective. It saves time for the writer by keeping him on 
the track. 

Phrases (sometimes words), sentences, or paragraphs may 
be used in the construction of an outline; but, as a general 
rule, the form decided upon should be followed consistently 
throughout. A phrase-outline consists of phrases or head- 
ings that indicate the important ideas to be developed in the 
composition. A sentence-outline consists of sentences in- 
stead of phrases; it is thus more explicit than a_phrase- 
outline. In both of these forms, the details are tabulated in 
such a way as to show at once their relation to one another. 
A paragraph-outline consists of a series of paragraphs 
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that express the thought of the composition in compact 
form. 

It is not a difficult task to learn how to construct outlines. 
A study of the table of contents of almost any book is an 
interesting and a valuable exercise. The training that comes 
from preparing detailed outlines of chapters in books or of 
articles in magazines is indispensable. But the best results 
can be attained only through much practice in constructing 
outlines of numerous subjects suitable for original themes. 
Clear and logical thinking, which must precede or accompany 
successful outlining, is necessary for clear and effective writ- 
ing. 

Few steps are necessary in making an outline. The first 
thing to do, of course, is to determine upon a clear statement 
of the subject to be treated and upon the point of view to be 
taken. The reader—his interest and his understanding— 
should be kept constantly in mind. 

After the writer has limited his subject and has decided 
upon his point of view, he should jot down all the ideas that 
he can think of which pertain to the subject in hand. From 
this list he should select the main topics and arrange them in 
the order best suited to his purpose. Then he should arrange 
the subtopics in their proper places and add any other sub- 
divisions that are necessary to make the outline clear, logical, 
and complete. 

After the outline is finished, it is well to scrutinize it thor- 
oughly in order to make sure that the various items occupy 
space commensurate with their value, and that they are ar- 
ranged in the best possible order. The outline should be 
examined also for unity and correctness of mechanical de- 
tails. (See 61.) 

During the writing of a composition, one should make con- 
stant reference to the outline in order that all its values may 
be turned to account. One need not hesitate, however, to 
revise the outline during the process of writing if a better plan 
for the organization of the material suggests itself. The 
point to bear in mind is that the outline and the composition 
should be kept in harmony. 
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MECHANICAL ARRANGEMENT 


61. Pay close attention to the mechanical arrangement of 
the outline. 

a. Use only one form in constructing an outline—phrase, 
sentence, or paragraph. In a phrase-outline, items should be 
expressed in the form of nouns, or noun phrases, with or 
without modifiers. 

b. A clear and logical system of indicating headings and 
subheadings should be adopted and should be followed con- 
_ sistently. (See 63.) Figures should be used where there is 
a large number of headings of codrdinate value, or where 
numerical order is significant. 

c. Punctuation marks should be inserted or omitted 
consistently throughout the outline. Although it is not 
essential, it is customary to place a period after each 
item and after each figure or letter used to designate an 
item. 

d. The first word of each item or sentence in an outline 
should begin with a capital letter. 

e. Coordinate headings should be indicated in the same 
manner and should be expressed in parallel form. (See 24.) 

f. Coordinate headings should be indented the same 
distance from the left-hand margin. 

g. Subordinate headings should be indented under the 
headings to which they are subordinate. 

h. When a heading runs over a line, the second line should 
begin flush with the first word of the line preceding or should 
be indented slightly. 

i. Except in a brief for an argument, do not use the terms 
Introduction, Body, and Conclusion. 


STRUCTURE 


62. Make sure that the outline is constructed logically 
and coherently. 
a. Write the title of the composition separate from the 
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outline; do not make it one of the headings by giving it a 
letter or a figure. 

b. Avoid faulty codrdination; do not place a subheading 
in a position codrdinate with its governing heading. 

c. Avoid faulty subordination; do not write as a sub- 
heading what is logically codrdinate with the preceding main 
heading. 

d. As a rule, a single subheading should not be used in a 
phrase-outline; a subject cannot be divided into less than 
two parts. When only one aspect of a subject is to be dis- 
cussed, include it as part of the main heading or omit it from 
the outline. Examples, illustrations, references, etc., may 
be introduced as single entries under a heading since they are 
really notations, not subheadings. 

e. Avoid including over-minute details in an outline. 

f. Arrange subheadings in their proper order, each one 
leading naturally to the one that follows. The order may be 
determined on the basis of cause and effect; of contrast; of 
climax; or of contiguity in time, place, or thought. 

g. Headings of equal rank should not overlap. 


SYMBOLS 


63. The following system of symbols indicating headings 
and subheadings is in common use: 


Ul. 
A. 
B. 
I. 
2. Nore.—The order in which the 
ay figures and letters are used is 
b. not fixed, but it should not be 
c. varied within the same outline. 
(1). 
(2). 
(a). 
(b). 


II. ete. 
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MODEL OUTLINES 


64. The following models, based upon the material in this 
chapter on outlines, illustrate the three methods of construct- 
ing an outline—by phrases (sometimes words), by sentences, 
by paragraphs: 


a. THE OUTLINE [BY PHRASES} 


—_ 
. 


Definition of an outline. 
II. Value of an outline. 
A. Completeness of view. 
B. Selection of details. 
C. Unity, proportion, and order. 
D. Economy of time. 
III. Form of an outline. 
A. Phrases. 
B. Sentences. 
C. Paragraphs. 
TV. Methods of learning how to construct an outline. 
A. Study of tables of contents of books. 
B. Preparation of outlines of parts of books or of 
articles in magazines. 
C. Preparation of outlines of subjects suitable for origi- 
nal themes. 
VY. Steps in making an outline. 
A. Determination of exact subject and point of view. 
B. Selection and arrangement of topics. 
C. Revision for emphasis, order, unity, and correctness 
of detail. 
VI. The use of an outline during the writing of the composition. 
A. Constant reference. 
’ B. Revision. 
VII. Rules for making an outline. 
A. Mechanical arrangement. 
B. Structure. 
C. Symbols. 
VIII. Model outlines. 
A. By phrases. 
B. By sentences. 
C. By paragraphs. 
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b. THE OUTLINE [BY SENTENCES] 


I. An outline is a skeleton of the composition. 


II. An outline is of great value to a writer. 
A. It necessitates a complete view of the subject and a 
wise selection of details. 
B. It makes for unity, proportion, and orderliness. 
C. It saves time. 


If. An outline may be constructed in the form of phrases, sen- 
tences, or paragraphs. 


IV. It is easy to learn to construct an outline. 
A. Study tables of contents of books. 
B. Prepare outlines of chapters and articles. 
C. Prepare outlines of subjects suitable for original 
themes. 


V. An outline should be prepared in a definite order. 
A. Determine statement of subject and point of view. 
B. Select and arrange ideas. 
C. Revise for emphasis, order, unity, correctness. 


VI. While writing the composition, follow the outline carefully 
but revise it as desired. 


VII. Observe the following rules for making an outline: 
A. Pay attention to mechanical arrangement. 
1. Make form, punctuation, etc., consistent. 
2. Keep codrdinate headings indented properly. 
3. Do not use the terms Introduction, Body, and Con- 
clusion except in a brief for an argument. 
B. Make sure that the outline is constructed logically 
and coherently. 
1. Write the title of the composition separate from 
the outline. 
See that headings and subheadings are properly 
codrdinated and subordinated. 
3. Arrange headings and subheadings in the proper 
order. 
C. Use a consistent arrangement of symbols. 


is} 


VIII. Observe the construction of model outlines. 
A. Observe outlines constructed by phrases. 
B. Observe outlines constructed by sentences. 
C. Observe outlines constructed by paragraphs. 
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c THE OUTLINE [BY PARAGRAPHS] 


I. An outline is a skeleton of the composition. It is of great value 
to a writer in that it forces him to take a complete view of the subject 
and to select and arrange details with great care. It also saves time. 

II. An outline may be constructed in the form of phrases, sen- 
tences, or paragraphs. One may learn how to construct outlines by 
studying the tables of contents of books, by making outlines of 
chapters and articles, and by preparing outlines of subjects suitable 
for original themes. 

Ill. In preparing an outline, first determine the statement of the 
subject and the point of view to be taken; then select and arrange 
ideas in order; and then revise carefully for emphasis, order, etc. The 
composition should be kept in harmony with the outline. 

IV. Close attention should be paid to the mechanical arrangement 
of the outline and also to its structure. Consistency should be main- 
tained in form, punctuation, codrdination, indention, etc., as shown in 
model outlines. 


BRIEF FOR ARGUMENT 


Tue Unitrep Srates SHoutp Apvorpt THE BritisH System oF Un- 
EMPLOYMENT INSURANCE, CONSTITUTIONALITY CONCEDED 


INTRODUCTION 


I. Definition. 

A. By unemployment insurance is meant insurance 
against risks of unemployment. A system of unem- 
ployment insurance would therefore provide an in- 
come for a workingman thrown out of employment be- 
cause of conditions over which he has no control. 

_B. The principles of the British system of unemployment 
insurance are set forth in Part II of the British Na- 
tional Insurance Act of 1911. The Act provides for— 

1. Compulsory insurance. 
z. Payment of premiums by employer, employee, 
and the public. 
3. A weekly benefit of fifteen shillings. 
4. Administration of the Act by the government. 
II. History. 
A. Unemployment insurance was first adopted in some of 
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the cantons of Switzerland. The compulsory form 
did not prove successful; voluntary insurance, how- 
ever, was successful, and by 1910 nearly every country 
in Western Europe had adopted some form of the so- 
called Ghent or voluntary system. 

The first important experiment with compulsory un- 
employment insurance was the adoption of the British 
National Insurance Act of 1911, which established the 
present British system of unemployment insurance. 
Unemployment has been a constantly recurring phe- 
nomenon in the United States. In 1916, a Congressional 
investigation of the problem and of its remedies was 
begun, but it was not finished because of the war. In 
the summer of 1921, a conference of representatives 
of the various groups of industrial interests was called 
to Washington to consider the unemployment prob- 
lem, and various temporary measures were proposed 
and discussed, but no final solution was adopted. 


Ill. Main issues. 


A. 


B 
G 
D 


Is some new method of solving our unemployment 
problem necessary? 

Is unemployment insurance a satisfactory method of 
solution? 

Has the British system of unemployment insurance 
proved successful in operation? 

Are the provisions of the British system of unemploy- 
ment insurance adapted to the needs of the United 
States? 


BRIEF PROPER (AFFIRMATIVE) 


The United States should adopt the British system of unemploy- 
ment insurance, constitutionality conceded, for 


I. Some new method of solving our unemployment problem is 
necessary, for 


TaN. 


A large group of unemployed workmen is a menacé to 
society, for 
1. The unemployed man is a pure liability, for 
a. He gives no productive return to society. 
b. He rapidly loses his skill. 
2. Unemployed men form mobs of lawlessness and 
violence. 
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B. Unemployment cannot be entirely prevented, for 
1. It is rooted in our economic system. 
2. Itis a result of the progress of industry. 
C. Past measures of dealing with the unemployment 
problem have failed, for 
1. The problem is as serious today as it ever was. 


II. Insurance against unemployment offers a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the problem, for 
A. It gives a man a feeling of security in his position, and 
thereby increases his efficiency. 
B. It removes the menace arising from unemployment, for 
1. A workingman out of employment is not likely 
to become hostile toward capital, for a. His in- 
surance will provide an income during the period 
of his unemployment. 
C. The objection that unemployment insurance is too 
expensive does not hold, for 

1. By the plan proposed the cost would be borne by 
the employer, the employee, and the public. 

2. The benefts to society would be far greater than 
the cost. 

D. The objection that unemployment insurance will pau- 
perize the workingman does not hold, for 

1. By the plan proposed the workingman bears a 
part of the cost of the insurance and is therefore 
entitled to its benefits. 

2. The principle of social insurance is recognized and 
established in our workingmen’s compensation 
acts. 

3. Experts agree that there is no taint of charity in 
the British system. 


III. The British system is admirably adapted to the needs of the 
United States, for 
A. The provisions of the system are sound in principle, for 

1. Compulsion is justifiable, for 
a. Itis the foundation of all our laws. 

b. Voluntary systems have failed. 

2. The collection of the cost of insurance from the 
employer, the employee, and the public is jus- 
tifiable, for 
a. Labor alone cannot bear the entire cost, for 
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(1). It would fall too heavily upon those 
whose earnings are near the minimum 
of subsistence. 

b. The public should not bear the entire cost, 
for 

(1). The system would then be tainted 
with charity. 

c. The employer should not bear the entire cost, 
for 

(1). It would be largely shifted to the pub- 
lic in increased prices, or would lead to 
a reduction of wages. 

3. The collection of the cost of insurance from the 
employer, the employee, and the public is de- 
sirable, for 
a. It would bring about codperation between 

labor and capital. 

b. The general public should have a direct 
monetary interest in the plan, for 

(1). Public opinion has great influence in 
preventing unemployment. 

4. The administration of the Act by the govern- 
ment is desirable, for 
a. The system affects the entire country as a 

unit, 

b. The system must be administered in an im- 
partial manner. 

c. The system must be administered as eco~ 
nomically as possible. 


B. The British system is practicable, for 
tr. It was evolved after a thorough study of other 
systems of insurance. 
It has proved reasonably successful in British 
experience, for 
a. Experts say that its effectiveness has been 
demonstrated many times during the period 
that it has been in operation. 
b. The British people have shown that they 
believe the Act successful, for 
(1). There has been no important demana 
for its repeal. 


in) 
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¢c. 


(z). By an overwhelming vote, the Act 
was extended to all trades in 1920. 

The fear that it would invite graft and fraud 

was unfounded, for 

(1). Cases of graft and fraud have been 
extremely rare. 


3. It is not difficult of operation, for 


a. 


It is administered through a system of labor 
exchanges familiar with labor and economic 
problems. 

Grants from the government treasury, to be 
returned during prosperous times, have pro- 
vided for the cost of operation. 


C. A similar plan could be put into successful operation 
in the United States, for 
1. The plan could be changed to suit American 
social and economic conditions, for 


a. 


It is not a hard and fast system, for 
(1). Great Britain has amended the Act 
eight times. 


2. America could successfully operate the required 
machinery, for 


a. 


b. 


A system of labor exchanges could soon be 

established. 

A central administrative board would have 

reasonable chances of success, for 

(1). It could be modeled after the Federal 
Reserve Board, which has proved re- 
markably successful. 

(2). The government demonstrated in the 
construction of the Panama Canal 
that it can operate industry success- 
fully. 

The business of insurance is suitable for 

government operation, for 

(1). Itis of a simple and routine character. 

(2). The state can offer better security and 
can command greater confidence than 
can private individuals. 

(3). The work of the government with 
war risk insurance proved success- 


ful. 
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CONCLUSION (AFFIRMATIVE) 


Since some new method of solving our unemployment problem is 
necessary; since insurance against unemployment offers a satisfactory 
solution of the problem; and since the British system of unemploy- 
ment insurance is admirably adapted to the needs of the United 
States, because the provisions of the system are sound in principle, 
because the system is practicable, and because a similar plan could be 
put into successful operation; therefore, the United States should 
adopt the British system of unemployment insurance. 


BRIEF PROPER (NEGATIVE) 


The United States should not adopt the British system of unem- 
ployment insurance, constitutionality conceded, for 


I. The British system is undesirable, for 
A. It is unsound in principle, for 
1. It has the aspects of state charity, for 
a. The government is responsible for the suc- 
cess of the system. 
b. The benefits paid to unemployed men vir- 
tually amount to gifts, for 
(1). The men pay only a part of the cost of 
the insurance. 
2. The method of distributing the cost of the in- 
surance is unsound, for 
a. Most of the burden falls upon the govern- 
ment, for 
(1). The government has had to contribute 
large sums in addition to its share of 
the cost of the insurance in order to 
maintain the solvency of the fund. 
b. The burden of unemployment should be 
borne solely by industry, for 
(1). Unemployment ts the result of indus- 
trial waste. 
B. It will arouse the antagonism of labor, for 
1. British labor has shown dissatisfaction with the 
system. 
2. American labor is opposed to any form of gov- 
ernment relief. 
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C. It would introduce a new burden of taxation, for 

1. The state pays one-third of the cost of the in- 
surance. 

2. The government of Great Britain has been forced 
to grant large additional subsidies to maintain 
the system. 

3. The state administers the fund at a cost of ten 
per cent. of the benefits. 

4. It would require the establishment of a national 
system of labor exchanges. 


II. The British system is unsuited to American conditions, for 
A. No satisfactory amount of weekly benefits could be 
found, for 
1. Standards of living vary greatly between Ameri- 
cans and the different groups of immigrants. 
B. Our government is not capable of efficiently operating 
this system, for 
1. We have no large, well-trained group of civil 
servants as Great Britain has. 
2. Our government service does not attract capable 
men. 
3. There is no incentive for economy and efficiency 
in our government service. 


III. The British system is inefficient and impracticable, for 
A. It is administered through cumbersome and burden- 
some machinery, for 
1. A large corps of government clerks is required 
merely to settle claims and disputes. 
B. It interferes with the true function of the British 
labor exchanges, for 
1. It has taken the attention of government em- 
ployees from their regular tasks. 
z. It has confused the work of the labor exchanges, 
for 
a. Some unemployed men have actually re- 
ceived more than men regularly employed. 
C. Placing the burden upon the government does not 
prevent unemployment, for 
1. Government employees are not interested in 
economy. 
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D. The plan has failed to prevent unemployment and 
suffering in England, for 
1. It has not been adequate to support a worker and 
his family in time of unemployment. 
2. Thousands of workers have exhausted their 
benefits. 


IV. Some system of unemployment compensation is preferable to 
insurance as a solution of the unemployment problem, for 
A. It will act to prevent unemployment, for 
1. It will encourage employers to keep their men 
employed, for 
a. It throws the entire cost of unemployment 
upon them. 
b. The employer can avoid the cost by eliminat- 
ing unemployment. 
2. Employers have already prevented much unem- 
ployment. 
B. It is more desirable as a relief measure, for 
1. The man out of work does not receive charity, for 
a. He receives wages to which he is justly 
entitled. 
C. Unemployment compensation is gaining favor in this 
country, for 
1. The Cleveland garment workers have been using 
this plan since 1912. 
Bills providing for such compensation have been 
introduced in two states. 
It is recommended by the American Association 
for Labor Legislation. 


we 


CONCLUSION (NEGATIVE) 


Since the British system of unemployment insurance is undesirable; 
since it is unsuited to American conditions; since it is inefficient and 
impracticable; and since unemployment compensation 1s preferable 
to insurance as a solution of the unemployment problem; therefore, 
the United States should not adopt the British system of unemploy- 
ment insurance. 


V. THE MANUSCRIPT 


65. In order that a piece of writing may make its full 
appeal, the manuscript must be prepared with the utmost 
care. Every effort should be made to present the material in 
an attractive form, so that it may produce a favorable im- 
pression upon the reader. Nothing should be neglected that 
will make reading easy; nothing should be done that causes 
the least hindrance or annoyance. One should conform to the 
conventionalities of writing and diligently avoid idiosyncrasies. 
Consistency in punctuation, spelling, capitalization, and ar- 
rangement of material is essential. 


FORM AND STYLE 


66. Give careful attention to the form and style of your 
manuscript. 

a. Use regulation theme paper (about 84 x 11 inches in 
size) and only black or blue-black ink. The use of red, green, 
or violet ink is regarded as an eccentricity. Write only on 
one side of the paper. 

b. Write legibly. Do not use unnecessary flourishes or 
shading or peculiar methods of forming or connecting letters. 
Avoid breaks between letters of a word, and do not run words 
together. Give special attention to a’s and o’s; c’s, e’s, and 
1's; u’s and n’s; h’s and k’s; o's and w’s; and to the position of 
the apostrophe. Make capital letters distinctly, especially 
those that begin sentences. Do not use circles for dots over 
i’s and 7’s or for periods; or eccentric strokes instead of short, 
straight, horizontal bars in ?’s. Distinguish clearly between a 
comma and a period, a colon and a semicolon, a dash and a 
hyphen. Do not write and obliquely or substitute a char- 
acter (&) for it. Write correctly and distinctly all foreign 
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words, unusual words, and proper names. Avoid dividing a 
proper name at the end of a line, or a word at the end of a 
page. 

c. Write the title on the first line of the par (or, if the 
paper is unruled, about two inches from the top). Do not 
underscore the title or enclose it in quotation marks. Capi- 
talize important words. A period is not necessary after the 
title, but a question mark or an exclamation point should 
be used if one is essential to the meaning. Begin the compo- 
sition on the second or third line below the title. 

d. Preserve even and generous margins of at least an inch 
at the left and at the top of each page. Do not crowd the 
words at the right of the page or at the bottom. Leave single 
space between words, and double space between sentences. 

e. Indent clearly and evenly the first lines of paragraphs. 
A number given to a paragraph is a part of the text and should 
be indented accordingly. Do not leave a blank space at the 
end of a line unless it 1s the last line of a paragraph. The 
first word of writing following a quotation inserted in the text 
should not be indented unless it begins a new paragraph. 

f. Ifa portion of the writing is to be cancelled, either erase 
it neatly or draw one line through it; do not enclose it in 
brackets or parentheses. If a word or a phrase is to be in- 
serted in the text, or transposed from one place to another, 
write it above the line where it belongs, and indicate the exact 
point of insertion with a caret (A) placed beneath the line. 
Words so inserted should not be enclosed in brackets or 
parentheses unless these marks are a necessary part of the 
text. Ifa passage more than one line in length is to be in- 
serted, write it on a separate sheet, mark it 4, and indicate 
the page in which it is to be inserted. Place the same letter at 
the point of insertion. Additional inserts should be marked 
B, C, D, ete. The extra sheet or sheets should be fastened 
securely to the preceding sheet, or numbered. (See h, fol- 
lowing.) 

g. A change in paragraphing should be indicated as fol- 
lows: If a paragraph division is to be canceled, write the sign 
No 4 or No Par. in the margin and connect with a curved 
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line the first word of the canceled paragraph and the last word 
of the paragraph preceding; if a new paragraph is to be formed, 
write the sign Q or Par. in the margin and also immediately 
before the word with which the new paragraph is to begin. 

h. Number the pages consistently either in the middle of 
the top or in the upper right-hand corner. Use Arabic 
numerals. If new pages are inserted after the numbering has 
been completed, give them the number of the page that they 
follow and add the letters 4, B, C, etc., in order, thus: 94, 
9B, oC, etc. The fact that pages have been inserted should 
be indicated at the bottom of the page preceding the inser- 
tion. If pages are removed after the numbering has been 
completed, insert a note to that effect or write on the preced- 
ing page the numbers of the pages omitted. 

i. Fold the paper lengthwise through the middle. Do not 
fold down the corners and do not fasten the sheets together 
except with a removable clip. 

j. About two inches from the top of the folded manuscript, 
as if on the front cover of a book, write your name (surname 
first), your number (if 
you have been given 
one), the name and 
number of the course, 
the section or period 
of recitation, the date, 
and the number of the 
theme. Observe the 
correct form shown 
here. 

k. Notes on the 
text may be inserted 
at the bottom of the 
page or placed on 
separate sheets the 
same as added mate- 
rial (see h). They 
should be given num- 
bers corresponding to 
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the numbers placed in the text at the point of reference. 
Place a reference number after the word in the text and 
before the footnote at the bottom of the page. 

References given in footnotes should be as brief as is com- 
patible with clearness. The following details should be in- 
cluded if they apply: (1) author’s name; (2) title of book or 
periodical (in italics), or of article (in quotation marks); (3) 
edition or volumes of book; (4) place of publication; (5) name 
of publisher; (6) date of publication; (7) volume and page 
referred to. Observe the following forms: 


O. Elton, 4 Survey of English Literature, 1780-1830 (2 vols.; Lon- 
don: Arnold, 1912), vol. 2, p. 127. 

Dallas Lore Sharp, “Education for Authority,” the AWantic 
Monthly, vol. 128, p. 13. 


They are the fuel that feed the sacred lamp, that kindle “the pur- 
ple light of love,” ! and spread a golden cloud around our heads!— 
Hazuitt. 


I curse thee! let a sufferer’s curse 

Clasp thee, his torturer, like remorse; 
Till thine Infinity shall be 

A robe of envenomed agony.>—SHELLEY. 


Nore.—If several references to the same work appear on the same 
page, space may be saved by using op. cit. (work cited), loc. cit. 
(the place cited), or zbid. (in the same place) instead of the title 
of the work; but ibid. should not be used if another title inter- 
venes between references. 


1. Poetry quoted in a text should be written line by line 
precisely as it appears in the original. As a rule, it should 
stand by itself unless it is only a part of a line, which may 
be incorporated in the paragraph. If an entire verse cannot be 
written in one line of the page, the part left over should be in- 
dented, thus: 


“How good is man’s life, the mere living! how fit to 
employ 
All the heart and the soul and the senses forever 
in joy!” —Brownina, Saul. 
1Gray, The Progress of Poesy, 41. 
2A reference to the shirt of Nessus, which poisoned Hercules, 
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If an extended passage of prose is quoted, it should stand by 
itself the same as a quotation of poetry. The form of the 
original should be strictly followed. 

m. A list of items appearing in tabular form in a composi- 
tion should stand by itself. The principles of numbering and 
indenting are the same as those used in constructing an out- 
line. (See 61, 62, and 63.) 

n. If the manuscript is to go to a printer, the following 
special directions should be observed in addition to those given 
under a to m inclusive: 

r. If possible, the manuscript should be typewritten on 
unruled white paper. It should not be rolled, or folded more 
than once. 

2. If the text is to be printed in more than one size or style 
of type, that fact should be clearly indicated. One straight line 
drawn under an expression indicates that you wish it printed 
in italics; two lines, in SMALL CAPITALS; three lines, in LARGE 
CAPITALS. A single waved line drawn under an expression 
indicates that you wish it printed in bold face type. 

3. A footnote to be printed at the bottom of the page 
should be inserted in the manuscript immediately below the 
line of the text to which it refers and should be separated 
from the text by heavy lines drawn entirely across the page. 
It should be given a number corresponding to the number 
placed in the text at the point of reference. In typewritten 
manuscript, use single spacing for notes. 

4. If the manuscript is written by hand, proper names 
should be printed in capital letters to insure correct spelling; 
u’s and n’s should be distinguished by drawing a short line 
above every n and under every wu; periods should be enclosed 
in circles to distinguish them from commas; colons should be 
enclosed in circles to distinguish them from semicolons; 
hyphens should be made double (=) to distinguish them from 
dashes. (See 66b.) 

5. If illustrations or drawings are to be used, either paste 
in the manuscript a proof of each cut where it belongs, or 
leave space for it. Insert the title of the illustration or 
drawing. 
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6. Do not use abbreviations in your manuscript unless 
-you wish them printed as abbreviations. 

7. Error and confusion will be avoided if all directions to 
the printer are written in ink of a different color from that in 
which the text is written. 


SPELLING 


67. Bad spelling is in every way unfortunate, since it im- 
poses upon a person a most serious handicap. By necessity, a 
written page often becomes one’s chief passport into some 
environment, and, accordingly, initial judgments are fre- 
quently based upon spelling itself. Then, too, an inability to 
-spell accurately cramps the writer’s vocabulary and delays or 
even prevents the natural enrichment of his speech and 
writing. 

It is not easy to assign a specific cause to each error in spell- 
ing, but most errors are probably due to the fact that in Eng- 
lish several letters and combinations of letters have virtually 
the same sound. Too frequently, words are not observed 
closely, and many times their relation with other words in the 
sentence is completely ignored. This lack of discrimination 
leads to the confusion of such words as loose and lose, accept 
and except. Careless pronunciation, resulting in transposed 
letters, inserted letters and syllables, and omitted letters and 
syllables, is probably responsible for such blunders as premit, 
for permit, athelete for athlete, increditable for incredible, mis- 
chievious for mischievous, and wether for whether. ‘The associa- 
tion of a word with other words containing similar syllables 
may explain such misspellings as alright and seperate. The 
association of all right with all wrong, instead of with already, 
almost, although, etc., and of separate with pare, prepare, and 
apart, instead of with desperate, operate, etc., ought to elimi- 
nate the errors. Again, failure to realize the value of letters 
in certain positions is responsible for many errors. If a per- 
son should pronounce some words according to the way he 
spells them, he would not write writting for writing, or planed 
for planned. Back of all, too, is an undeveloped or unexer- 
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cised etymological sense, which fails to recognize syllables in 
words or the likeness between words related in origin. One 
who thinks of busy and prepare should not be guilty of writing 
buisness and preperation. 

Specific remedies for bad spelling depend upon individual 
faults; but, for the most part, the basis for correct spelling 
rests upon habits of accuracy, which, if absent, may be cul- 
tivated by an act of will. Anyone who has a burning desire 
to learn to spell will succeed by persistent and determined ef- 
fort. Memorizing rules and applying them will often keep 
one straight in spite of numerous exceptions. Most persons, 
however, find it necessary to concentrate attention upon the 
troublesome words themselves and to learn them letter by 
letter. In addition to mastering the words in 68 to 76 in- 
clusive, together with the principles under which those words 
are grouped, giving attention to the following suggestions will 
yield fruitful results: 

a. Look at a word closely until a complete visual impres- 
sion of it is formed; see all the letters and their relative position. 

b. Give attention to the sound of a word; hear it and speak 
it correctly. Read aloud as frequently as possible for the 
purpose of developing correct pronunciation and a feeling for 
words. 

c. Keep a record of words that you misspell; write each 
word a dozen times and pronounce it syllable by syllable as 
you write; underscore the part of the word that causes you 
trouble. Associate each misspelled word with others similarly 
spelled that cause you no trouble. 

d. Study the history and the meaning of the words that 
you misspell and use those words constantly in your written 
work. Associate words derived from the same root. 

e. Get into the habit of consulting a dictionary frequently; 
have one always close at hand. 


PRONUNCIATION 


68. Pronounce words carefully and distinctly. Watch 
especially the vowels of unaccented syllables, doubled con- 
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sonants, and final consonants. Do not transpose, insert, or 
omit letters or syllables. Study the following words: 


amendment cupola interpreter problem 
anecdote curriculum library prodigy 
apology description literary quantity 
apparatus eventually . literature sacrilegious 
arctic February particularly strategy 
athletics genealogy partner surprise 
boundary generally peculiarity temerity 
children government perform tragedy 
chimney handkerchief perspiration umbrella 
contemporary hindrance probably whether 


Norte.—Pronunciation is not always to be relied upon. Study the 
following words: 


absurd eighth miniature privilege 
acknowledge —_ extraordinary mischievous psychology 
acquire fascinate necessary restaurant 
amateur gasoline obstacle rhetoric 
anxiety ghost optimistic schedule 
auxiliary hearth parallel separate 
awkward height pamphlet sergeant 
biscuit infinite parliament synonymous 
buoyant initial plumber tyranny 
definite kerosene politics vengeance 
discipline khaki prairie villain 
dormitory knowledge prejudice Wednesday 
drudgery medicine primitive yacht 


WORDS SIMILAR IN SOUND 


69. Distinguish between words of similar sound or ap- 
pearance. Make sure of the precise pronunciation and mean- 
ing of the words in each of the following groups: 


accept, except all ready, already; all 
access, excess together, altogether; all 
advice, advise ways, always; all right 
affect, effect allude, elude 

aisle, isle, I’ll allusion, elusion, illusion 


alley, ally allowed, aloud 
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altar, alter 

angel, angle 

ascent, assent 

assistance, assistants 

aught, ought, naught 

yaeeie Jane 
Austin, Alfred 

bad, bade 

baring, barring, bearing 

berth, birth 

boarder, border 

bolder, boulder (bowlder) 

born, borne, bourn(e) 

breath, breathe 

bridal, bridle 

Britain, Briton, Britannica 

calendar, calender, colander 
(cullender) 

calvary, cavalry 

capital, capitol 

campaign, champagne, 
paign 

canon, canon (canyon), cannon 

canvas, canvass 

ceiling, sealing 

celery, salary 

cellar, seller 

cemetery, seminary 

censor, censure 

cereal, serial 

choler, collar, color 

choose, chose 

chord, cord 

chute, shoot 

cite, sight, site 

clothes, cloths 

coarse, course 

colonel, kernel 

complement, compliment 

confidant, confident 

conscious, conscience, conscien- 
tious 


cham- 
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consul, council, counsel 
Cooper, J. Fenimore 
Cowper, William 
costume, custom 
currant, current 
dairy, diary 
deceased, diseased 
decent, descent, dissent, descend 
dependant, dependent 
desert, dessert 
device, devise 
die, dye; dying, dyeing 
dual, duel 
ear, e’er, ere, err 
elicit, illicit 
Eliot, George 
Elliott, Ebenezer 
emigration, immigration 
fain, fane, feign 
faint, feint 
feat, feet, fete 
Filipino, Philippines 
finally, finely 
formally, formerly 
fort, forte 
forth, fourth, fourteen, forty 
gamble, gambol 
genius, ingenious, ingenuous 
grease, Greece, Grecian 
hew, hue 
hinder, hindrance 
hoard, horde 
holly, holy, wholly 
human, humane 
idle, idol, idyl 
instance, instants 
its, It’s 
§ Johnson, Samuel 
( Jonson, Ben 
key, quay 
later, latter 
lead, led 
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leased, least 

lessen, lesson 

libel, liable 

lightening, lightning 
lineament, liniment 
loose, lose 

maintain, maintenance 
mantel, mantle 

medal, meddle 

metal, mettle 

miner, minor 

muscle, mussel 
nineteen, ninety, ninth 
O, oh 

participial, participle 
passed, past 

patience, patients 
pedal, peddle 
persecute, prosecute 
personal, personnel 
plain, plane 

planed, planned 
practical, practicable 
practice, practise 
precedence, precedents 
presence, presents 
prevail, prevalent 
principal, principle 
profit, prophet 
prophecy, prophesy 


propose, purpose 
quiet, quite 
respectfully, respectively 
right, rite, wright, write 
sail, sale 
serge, surge 
shear, sheer 
sleight, slight 
speak, speech 

( Spencer, Herbert 

Spenser, Edmund 

staid, stayed 
stationary, stationery 
statue, stature, statute 

\ Stephenson, George 

} Stevenson, Robert Louis 
straight, strait 
suit, suite 
than, then 
their, there, they’re 
therefor, therefore 
thorough, through, threw 
tll, until 
track, tract 
vain, vane, vein 
village, villain 
weather, whether 
who's, whose 
writer, writing, written 
your, you're 


COMPOUND WORDS 


(69) 


70. Uncertainty as to the form of compound words is re- 


sponsible for many errors in spelling. 


Current practice is 


so varied that rules cannot be given to cover all forms; the 
present tendency, however, is to avoid the use of the hyphen, 


especially in common words. 


er form, consult a good dictionary. Above all, use one 
consistently throughout a given piece of writing. 


When in doubt as to the prop- 


form 
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a. Compound nouns that convey two distinct ideas should 
be written as two separate words. 


Electric light; city editor; life insurance; labor union; leather 
chair; reception room. 


z. Compounds with store are usually written as two words, 
except bookstore. 


Grocery store; drug store; candy store; shoe store. 


b. As a general rule, write with a hyphen: 


rz. Two or more words used together as a single adjective 
before a noun. 


A well-furnished house; a two-foot rule; a middle-aged man; 
a first-class report; an all-round student; a 40-horsepower en- 
gine; a $-inch pipe. 


Note 1.—When the words follow the noun, the hyphen is omitted. 


The house is well furnished. 


Nore 2.—Adverbs ending in /y, and proper names used as adjec- 
tives, are not written with a hyphen. 


A completely furnished house; the United States flag; a North 
Dakota blizzard. 


2. Members of a compound noun if the second member is 
a preposition, or if the first member stands in the same rela- 
tion to the second as if it were the object of a preposition. 


Kick-off; touch-down; the taking-out of a license; claw-ham- 
mer; coal-dealer; story-teller. 


3. Compound numbers from twenty-one to ninety-nine; 
also simple fractions when they are used as modifiers, but not 
when the first member modifies the second—that is, when 
the first member is an adjective and the second a noun. 


Twenty-five; one-third; three-sixteenths. 
One half of his time he gave to his business; the other he dee 
voted to pleasure. 
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Norte.—A hyphen is not used between the main parts of a fraction 
if the numerator or the denominator contains a hyphen. 


Twenty-two hundredths; three forty-seconds. 


4. Compound words formed with by, self, half, quarter, 
all, fellow, etc., as the first element, especially if the original 
force of that element is felt. When self or fellow forms the 
second element of the compound, write the compound as one 
word without a hyphen. 


By-laws; self-respect; half-truth; all-sufficient; fellow-citizen; 
quasi-historical; pseudo-romantic; himself; oneself; playfellow. 


Note.—Almighty, already, all right, fellowship, and selfsame are 
exceptions to the rule. 


5. Compound titles formed with ex, vice, or elect. 


Governor-elect; ex-president; vice-president; ex-President 


Wilson. 


6. Compound words that are to be read as a single part 
of speech, when the omission of the hyphen would convey a 
meaning different from that intended. 


A normal-school teacher; a brother-officer; my gray-haired 
mother; re-cover (cf. recover). 


7. Compound words in which the last letter of the first 
part is the same as the first letter of the other part. In com- 
pound words in which like vowels come together, a dieresis 
(“) over the second vowel is preferred to a hyphen between the 
vowels. 


Sub-basement; super-royal; preéminent; codperate; coordinate; 
reélect. 


8. A noun or an adjective made by adding a suffix to a 
proper name consisting of two words. 


A New-Yorker; a South-Dakotan. 
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c. Write as one word, without a hyphen: 


r. Personal pronouns. 


Himself; itself; oneself; themselves. 


2. Derivative prepositions. 


Throughout; within; alongside; towards; upon. 


3. Derivatives and compounds of the points of the com- 
pass, except compounds like south-southwest. 


Northeast; northwestern. 


4. Words formed on the stem body, thing, where, way, 
time, one, etc., except no one and words used with distributive 
force, which should be written as two words. 


Anybody; nobody; something; nowhere; anyway; sometime; 
awhile; anyone. Any thing; some way; any time. 


Note.—Some writers prefer to treat compounds of one as two 
words, but the rule as stated is in harmony with the present 
tendency. 


5. A root and its prefix (over, under, up, down, extra, non, 
anti, post, un, in, pan, inter, sub, etc.) if they are blended to 
express a single idea. If the original force of the prefix is 
strongly felt as a distinct unit, or if the prefix is followed by 
a capital letter, or by w or y, join the parts with a hyphen; or, 
if like vowels come together place a dieresis (") over the 
second vowel. In current practice, nearly all words com- 
pounded with over or under, except over-sea, are written as one 
word. 


Overlook; overreach; overrun; underrate; underhand; up- 
heaval; downhearted; extraordinary; nonsense; anticlimax; 
postgraduate; unlikely; insanitary; pandemonium; antedate; 
interstate; intercollegiate; suburban; superhuman; triangular. 

Anti-saloon; pan-German; co-workers; over-gea; coordinate; 
zoology; reélect. 
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6. Compounds ending in book, house, room, shop, work, 
yard, side, light, boat, etc., if the combination has only two 
syllables. If it has more than two syllables, it should be 
written as two words, or with a hyphen. 


Handbook; notebook; workhouse; bedroom; workshop; barn- 
yard; fireside; moonlight; steamboat. 

Prayer book; counting house; drawing-room; machine shop; 
poultry yard; mountain side; electric light. 


7. Compounds ending in man, woman, ground, and ship. 


Workman; postman; workingman; scrubwoman; foreground; 
fellowship; battleship; professorship. 


&. Compounds beginning with eye. 


Eyeglass; eyewitness; eyeball. 


9. Adjectives ending in fold or like if the combination 
contains only two syllables. If it contains more than two 
syllables and ends in /ike, write it with a hyphen. If it 
contains more than two syllables and ends in fold, write it as 
two words, without a hyphen. If the first element ends in 
1, write the combination with a hyphen if /ike is added. 


Twofold; warlike; workman-like; business-like; twenty fold; a 
hundred fold; eel-like; bell-like. 


d. Some compounds may be written either with or with- 
out a hyphen, but one form should be followed consistently. 


1. Compound civil and military titles may be written with 
a hyphen, or as two words without a hyphen. 


Postmaster-General Work; Major-General Wood; Rear-Ad- 
miral Sims. Postmaster General Work; Major General Wood; 
Rear Admiral Sims. 


2. Today, tonight, tomorrow, and goodbye may each be 
written as one word without a hyphen or with a hyphen. 
Recent practice favors the omission of the hyphen. 


Preferable: today; tonight; tomorrow; goodbye. 
Allowable: to-day; to-night; to-morrow; good-bye. 
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3. Two or more compounds having a common element 
that is omitted from all forms but the last may be written 


with or without a hyphen. 


desirable; it prevents temporary ambiguity. 


The insertion of a hyphen is 


Preferable: He bought a supply of one-, two-, three-, and 
four-cent stamps. 
Preferable: This trait is noticeable in French- and Spanish- 
speaking people. 
Allowable: He bought a supply of one, two, three, and four- 


cent stamps. 


e. The following forms are in current use: 


aforementioned 
aforesaid 
airship 

airtight 

all nght 
antechamber 
anticlimax 
anti-saloon 
antiseptic 
antislavery 
anti-trust 
anybody 

any day 
anyone, any one 
anything 

any time 
anywhere 


baseball 
basketball 
battleship 
bedroom 
beefsteak 
beforehand 
biennial 
bipartisan 
birthday 

. birthplace 


birth-rate 
bi-weekly 
blood-red 
blood-relation 
blueberry 
blueprint 
bookcase 
bookstore 
boarding-house, 
boardinghouse 
bodyguard 
bookkeeper 
bricklayer 
brother-in-law 
business-like 
by and by 
by-laws 
by-product 
by the bye 
by the way 
byword 


candlestick 
cannot 
childhood 
childlike 
child-study 
chipmunk 


classmate 
clean-cut 
coal-dealer 
court-martial 
court-plaster 
courtyard 
cowboy 
cross-examine 
cross-reference 
cross-section 


daylight 
death-rate 
dewdrop 
dining-room, 
dining room 
downright 
downstairs 
dressmaker 
drug store 
dwelling house 


eel-like 
electric light 
en route 
everybody 


everyone, every one 


everything 
every time 
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everywhere 
ex-convict 
ex officio 
ex-president 


ex-President Wilson 


extraordinary 
eyesight 


father-in-law 
fatherland 
farewell 
farmyard 
fellow-men 
fellowship 
fireplace 
first-class passage 
flashlight 
football 
footlights 
footnote 
footprint 
forebode 
forefather 
foregoing 
foreground 
forehead 
foreman 
foremost 
foresee 
framework 
furthermore 


godfather 
godsend 
gold-rimmed 
goodby (bye), 
good-by (bye) 
good-natured 
good-will 
grandmother 
gray-haired 
great-grandmother 
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half-truth 
handbook 
hard-hearted 
headquarters 
heartbeat 
heartfelt 
hero-worship 
herself 
hilltop 
himself 
horseback 
horse-play 


iceberg 
inanimate 
inasmuch as 
indoors 

in fact 

in order to 
inside 

in so far as 

in spite of 
instead 
interclass 
intercollegiate 
international 
interscholastic 
interstate 
itself 


kick-off 


landlady 

lifesaving 

living room, 
living-room 


machine shop 
man-of-war 
midnight 
mid-semester 
mid-year 
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mind-reader 
misspell 
moonlight 
moreover 
mother-tongue 
motion-picture 
mountain side 
myself 


near by 
nevertheless 
newborn 
new-made 
newspaper 
nickname 
nobody 
non-conductor 
nonconformist 
nondescript 

no one 
northwest 
northwestern 
notebook 
notwithstanding 
nowadays 
nowhere 


object-lesson 
old-fashioned 
oneself, one’s self 
ourselves 
outdoors 
outskirts 
outstretch 
overbearing 
overboard 
overeat 
overestimate 
overrule 
over-sea 
overstudy 
overthrow 
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parcel post 

per cent, percent 
percentage 
playfellow 
playwright 
postgraduate 
post office (noun) 
post-office regulations 
prearrange 
pro-American 
professorship 
proofreader 

pro tempore 


quarter-mile track 


railroad 
rearrange 
recast 

reélect, re-elect 
rewrite 

river side 
roommate 
roundabout 


sailboat 
sandpaper 
schoolboy 
school children 
schoolhouse 
schoolroom 
school-teacher 
seashore 
self-defence 
self-evident 
self-respect 
selfsame 
semiannual 
semicolon 
shell-shock 
shoe store 
sitting room 
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skylight 
so-called artist 
somebody 
some day 
someone, some one 
something 
sometime 
some way 
somewhat 
somewhere 
son-in-law 
southeast 
southwestern 
starting point 
stockholder 
story-teller 
sub-basement 
subconscious 
submarine 
superfine 


taxpayer 
teammate 
textbook 
themselves 
thereupon 
thoroughfare 
thoroughgoing 
throughout 
thousand fold 
title-page 
together 
toothache 
topsail 
touch-down 
toward 
tricolor 
twofold 
typewriter 


underhand 
underestimate 
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underneath 
underscore 
unnecessary 
unnerved 
unsuccessful 
upright 
upstairs 
up-to-date shop 
uptown 
upside down 
upward 


vice-president 


wainscot 
waistcoat 
walking-stick 
warehouse 
warlike 
washerwoman 
watershed 
wave-length 
well-nigh 
whatever 
whenever 
whereas 
wherefore 
whereupon 
wherever 
wherewithal 
whichever 
whoever 
wide-awake 
without 
withstand 
woman-like 
workingman 
workman 
workshop 
wormeaten 


yourself 


zoology 
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POSSESSIVES, CONTRACTIONS, AND PLURALS 


71. Be careful in writing possessives, contractions, and 
plurals. 


a. Form possessives according to the following rules: 


zr. To a noun, singular or plural, that does not end in s, 
add an apostrophe and s. 


A boy’s hat; children’s games. 


2. Toa singular noun that ends in s, add an apostrophe and 
s. If the new form is difficult to pronounce or is unpleasant 
in sound, add an apostrophe only. 


Burns’s poems; for goodness’ sake; Ulysses’ wanderings. 
3. To a plural noun that ends in s, add an apostrophe 
only. 
The ladies’ club; the girls’ camp. 


Nore.—Ordinarily, the apostrophe is not used in names of business 
houses such as Merchants National Bank. 


4. Compound nouns and noun phrases form their posses- 
sives by adding the sign of the possessive to the final word. 


My brother-in-law’s house; Smith the grocer’s store; some- 
body else’s work. 


Nore.—When two or more nouns are so used that joint possession 
is indicated, the sign of the possessive is added to the last noun 
only; when separate possession is indicated, the sign of the pos- 
sessive is added to each noun. 


Lyon and Healy’s store; Frank’s and John’s experiences. 


5. Possessives of personal and relative pronouns do not 
have an apostrophe; possessives of indefinite pronouns have 
an apostrophe. 


Hers; its; itself; ours; theirs; yours; whose. 
One’s; either’s; another’s; each other’s. 
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b. In writing contractions, put the apostrophe in the 
place of the omitted letter or letters. Note the following 
forms: 


aren’t it’s (it is) twas 

can’t ne’er weren’t 

doesn’t o'clock who’s (who is) 
don’t shan’t (colloquial) — won’t (colloquial) 
hayen’t they’re wouldn’t 

isn’t "tis you re 


Nore.—In business writing, abbreviations such as assn., bldg., 
dept., and sec., which are written with a period but without an 
apostrophe, are preferable to the contractions ass’n, bld’g, dep’t, 
and sec’y, which are written with an apostrophe but without a 
period. 


c. Form plurals according to the following rules: 


I. Most nouns form the plural by adding s to the singular. 
If the noun ends in s or an s sound, or if the plural ending forms 
an extra syllable, add es. Words ending in silent ¢ add s, the es 
combining to form an extra syllable. 

Lad, lads; tree, trees; lass, lasses; church, churches; fence, fences; 
case, cases. 


2. Most nouns ending in f or fe change f to v and add es 
or ¥. 


Leaf, leaves; wife, wives; waif, waifs. 


3. Some nouns ending in o add es; others add only s. 


Hero, heroes; tomato, tomatoes; potato, potatoes; echo, echoes; 
canto,: cantos; solo, solos; piano, pianos. 


4. Nouns ending in y preceded by a consonant change y 
to 7 and add es; nouns ending in y preceded by a vowel usually 
add +. 


Baby, babies; cry, cries; key, keys; joy, joys; money, moneys 
er monies. 
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5. Compound nouns written with a hyphen add s to the 
principal word. 


Brothers-in-law, foster-parents, passers-by. 


6. Nouns compounded with full (ful) add s to the final 
syllable. 


Cupfuls; handfuls; pailfuls. 


Nore.—If more than one container is designated, form the plural 
in the regular way. 


Three cups full. 


7. Letters, figures, and symbols, and words referred to as 
words, add an apostrophe and s. 


Dot your 7’s, make your 8’s plainer, and do not use so many 
and’s and one’s and very’s. 


Nore.—Some writers omit the apostrophe in forming the plurals of 
figures and words referred to as words. 


He writes 35 that look like 8s and uses too many ands and ones. 


8. Many nouns derived from foreign languages retain 
their original plural, and some have also the regular English 
plural. 


Alumnus, alumni; alumna, alumnae; datum, data; index, indices 
or indexes; cherub, cherubim or cherubs; crisis, crises; formula, 
formulae or formulas; phenomenon, phenomena; syllabus, syllabi 
or syllabuses. 


9g. Some irregular plurals are retained from old declen- 
sions. 
Man, men; tooth, teeth; foot, feet; child, children; goose, geese; 
Ox, oxen. 
zo. Some nouns have the same form in the plural as in the 
singular. 


Deer; fish; sheep, 
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rz. Proper names form their plural in the usual way. 
Those ending in s add es; others add s. 


The Joneses and the Smiths; three Margarets; two Marys (or 
Maries). 


FINAL LETTERS BEFORE A SUFFIX 


72. The treatment of final letters before a suffix is a 
source of great difficulty. Observe the following rules: 


a. Monosyllables ending in a single consonant preceded by 

a single vowel, double the consonant before a suffix begin- 

ning with a vowel; other monosyllables do not double the 
final consonant. 


Hat, hatter; big, biggest; stop, stopped; fit, fitting, fitness; sing, 
singing; stoop, stooped; need, needed, needful. 


Note.—Some words ending in a double consonant are written with 
either one consonant or both consonants before a suffix. The 
shorter form is generally preferred. 

Skill, skilful, skillful; will, wilful, willful; full, fulness, fullness. 


b. Words of more than one syllable accented on the last 
syllable and ending in a single consonant preceded by a single 
vowel double the consonant before a suffix beginning with a 
vowel if the accent remains on the syllable preceding the 
suffix; other words of more than one syllable do not double 
the final consonant. 


Defer, deferred, deference; differ, differed; benefit, benefited; 
perform, performed; equip, equipped (but excel, excellence). 


Nore 1.—In worship, kidnap, bevel, counsel, enrol, quarrel, travel, 
etc., the final consonant may be doubled before a suffix beginning 
with a vowel, but the best current practice is not to double it. 

The final consonant is doubled in humbugged and in handt- 
capped, but not in chagrined, 
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Nore 2.—A few words ending in c add k before a suffix beginning 
with a vowel so that the hard sound of c may be preserved. 


Picnic, picnicking; mimic, mimicked; traffic, traficking; panic, 
panicky; frolic, frolicked. 


Nore. 3.—It may help in spelling words that come under rules 
a and b to remember that ordinarily a single vowel before a double 
consonant is pronounced short, as in planned; and that a single 
vowel before a single consonant is ordinarily pronounced long, as 
in planed. 


c. Words ending in silent ¢ usually drop the ¢ before a suf- 
fix beginning with a vowel. 


Guide, guidance; force, forcible; write, writing; waste, wasteful, 


Norte 1.—Words ending in ce or ge retain the ¢ before suffixes be- 
ginning with a or o so that the soft sound of c or g may be pre- 
served. 


Notice, noticeable; peace, peaceable, courage, courageous. 


Nore 2.—Some words retain final silent ¢ before a vowel to pre- 
vent mispronunciation or confusion with other words. 


Singe, singeing (cf. singing); dye, dyeing (cf. dying); hoe, hoe 
ing; shoe, shoeing. 
Nore 3.—Some words drop final silent e before a consonant. 


True, truly; argue, argument. 


Note 4.—A few words in able are spelled with or without the 
preceding ¢, but the shorter form is preferable. 


Lovable (loveable); movable (moveable); salable (saleable); 
usable (useable). 


d. Words ending in ie usually drop the ¢ and change 1 to y 
before ing. 


Die, dying; lie, lying; tie, tying. 
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e. Words ending in y preceded by a consonant usually 
change y to 7 before any sufhix except one beginning with 7 or 
o; final y preceded by a vowel is usually retained. 


Mercy, merciful; busy, business; cry, cries, cried, crying; joy; 
joyous, joyful. 


f. Words ending in / or n retain the final letter before a 


suffix beginning with the same letter. 


Real, really; mean, meanness. 


g. Words ending in a vowel sound usually retain all let- 


ters before a sufhx beginning with a vowel. 


Agree, agreeable; echo, echoed; woo, wooed; hurrah, hurrahed. 


h. Study the following words: 


admitted desirable hopping offered 
amusement different humbugged omitted 
arguing digging hurrying outrageous 
argument dining imaginary owing 
arranging dinning immediately panic 
becoming dispelled interfering panicky 
begging dropped intermittent peaceable 
beginning easily kindliness permitted 
believing encouraging likelihood picnic 
benefited equipped liking picnicking 
business excellence loveliness planing 
carrying finally losing planning 
chagrined frolic lovable preceding 
changing frolicked loveliness preferred 
closing frolicsome meanness preference 
coming gambling merciful propelled 
committed | glorious mimic propeller 
committee guidance mimicking prophecies (n.) 
compelled handicapped modifies pursuing 
conference happiness modifying putting 
conferred having moving readily 
controlled holiday noisily really 
courageous hopeless occurred reference 
deferred hoping occurrence referred 
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referring sincerely swimming truly 
repellent singeing tasteful unnamable 
replied singing tasting using 
running skilful (skillful) throbbing usually 
sacrifice stooped traffic valuable 
sacrificing stopped trafficking warring 
safety stopping transferred wholesome 
satisfying studying transferring wrapped 
scarcely successfully tries writing 
shining supplies trifling written 


JUNCTURE OF PREFIX OR SUFFIX WITH STEM 


73. Watch carefully the juncture of a prefix or a suffix with 
the stem. As a rule the final consonant of a prefix and the 
initial consonant of a suffix are either preserved or modified 
by attraction to the adjoining consonant of the stem. Do 
not add a consonant to a prefix ending with a vowel (re com- 
mend, not rec commend); do not double the final consonant of a 
prefix added to a word beginning with a vowel (dis appear, not 
dis sappear); do not add a consonant to a stem ending with. a 
vowel before a sufhx beginning with a consonant (terri fic, not 
terrif fic). 

a. Study the following groups of words. The words are 
divided arbitrarily to show prefixes, suffixes, and stems, 


ad—(to) 

ab breviation ac cumulate an nounced 
ac celerator ac curate ap paratus 
ac cident ac customed ap preciate 
ac commodate ad dressed ar range 
ac companiment ag gravate ar rive 
ac complish al literation as sociation 
ac count 

com—con—(together, with) 
col laborate com memorate cor relate 
col league com mencement cor roborate 
col lection com mission cor rode 
col lision com mittee cor ruption 


cal loqusal con notation 
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de ference 
de ficient 


dif ficulty 
dis agree 
dis appear 
dis appoint 


e ducation 
e laborate 


ec centric 
ec stasy 


en amored 
en ergetical 
il luminate 


en emy 

il legitimate 

il literate 

im maculate 

im mediately 


intel lect 
inter esting 


mis spell 
mis take 


ob edient 
ob ituary 
oc casion 
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de—(from, down from) 


de finite 
de legate 


dis—(apart, away, not) 


dis approve 
dis aster 

dis cernment 
dis satisfied 


e—(out of, from) 
e liminate 
e lucidate 

ex—(out of, from) 
ef feminate 
ef ficient 
in—(in, into, among) 
im migrant 


in augurate 
in oculate 


in— (not) 
im memorial 
im mense 
im mortal 
in iquity 
in nocence 
inter—(among) 


inter rogation 


mis—(wrong, ill, bad) 


mis trust 


ob—(to, before, against) 


of fensive 
of ficiate 
O mission 
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de monstrate 


dis sertation 
dis similar 
dis sipation 
dis solution 


€ migrant 
e radicate 


el lipsis 


Ir ritation 
ir rigation 


ir regular 

ir relevant 
ir religious 
ir reverent 


inter ruption 


mis undérstanding 


op ponent 
op portunity 
Op posite 
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pro—(before, for, forward) 


pro fessor pro fitable pro nounce 
pro ficient pro menade pro nunciation 


re— (back, again) 


re cognition re enforce re paration 
re collect re ference re petition 
re commendation re formation re solution 
re compense re naissance re surrection 
re concile re novation 


sub—(under, below, near) 


sub ordinate suf focate sup press 
sub urb sug gestion sur render 
suc cession sum mons sur reptitious 
suf fering sup plant sur round 


un—(one, not) 


un animous un nerve un organized 
un natural un noticed un usual 
un necessary un observed 


—fic (making, causing) 


paci fic scienti fic terri fic 
proli fic speci fic 

—ly (like) 
accidental ly foul ly personal ly 
actual ly general ly practical ly 
continual ly incidental ly rascal ly 
cool ly intentional ly real ly 
critical ly literal ly successful ly 
cruel ly logical ly universal ly 
emphatical ly natural ly usual ly 
especial ly occasional ly virtual ly 


—ness (quality or state of) 


clean ness mean ness stubborn ness 
drunken ness plain ness sudden ness 
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WORDS IN £7 OR JE 


74. Words containing the digraph ef or ie cause much 
difficulty. Some of them must be learned individually, but 
most of them come under the following rules: 


Use i before ¢ 
Except after c, 
Or when sounded like a, 
As in neighbor and weigh. 


A verb containing the digraph is spelled with ei when the derivative 
noun ends in tion, thus: conception, conceive; but, belief, believe. 
Note the order of letters in words like Alice, Celia, and lice. 


a. Study the following words: 


Words in ie Words in e1 
believe gondolier conceive weigh 
relieve clothier deceive veil 
belief financier perceive deign 
relief glacier recelve — feign 
brief field ceiling feint 
chief shield conceit foreign 
grief wield deceit reign 
thief yield receipt rein 
mischief reindeer 
achieve hygiene counterfeit skein 
grievance fiend forfeit seine 
grievous friend surfeit heinous 
mischievous view 
reprieve © review eight heir 
sieve niece freight their 
thieving piece height weir 
bier priest sleight weird 
pier shriek weight either 
fiery liege inveigh neither 
flerce siege inveigle leisure 
pierced besiege neigh seize 
cashier frieze neighbor seizure 


chandelier science sleigh deity 
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TERMINATIONS 


75. Many words cause difficulty because of the form of 
the termination: 

a. Words in able, ible (able, fit, worthy; tending to, causing). 
The form able occurs mostly with stems derived from Latin 
verbs ending in are, and in words of native English origin. The 
form ible occurs mostly with stems derived from Latin verbs 
ending in ere or ire. Study the following words: 


Words in able 


abominable deplorable innumerable Teasonable 
admirable despicable inseparable respectable 
advisable detestable intolerable serviceable 
believable eatable irreparable suitable 
changeable excusable movable tolerable 
charitable hospitable noticeable traceable 
comfortable illimitable peaceable unavoidable 
commendable imaginable perishable unbearable 
comparable improbable preferable unmistakable 
conceivable incurable presentable unspeakable 
creditable indispensable practicable venerable 
definable inevitable profitable vulnerable 


Words in 1ble 


accessible eligible incredible legible 
admissible feasible indefensible perceptible 
audible flexible indelible permissible 
combustible forcible indestructible plausible 
comprehensible horrible inexhaustible possible 
contemptible illegible inexpressible responsible 
convertible impossible infallible sensible 
digestible imperceptible _ intelligible susceptible 
discernible incompatible invincible tangible 
divisible incorrigible invisible terrible 


edible incorruptible irresistible visible 
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b. Words in ance, ence (state of being); ant, ent (being; one 


who). 


abundance (ant) 
acquaintance 
allegiance 
allowance 
annoyance 
appearance 
assistance (ant) 
assurance 
attendance (ant) 
balance 
compliance (ant) 
confidant (noun) 


absence (ent) 
audience 
benevolence (ent) 
circumference 
coherence (ent) 
conference 
confidence (ent) 
coincidence (ent) 
convenience (ent) 
correspondence (ent) 
dependence (ent) 
difference (ent) 


Words in ance, ant 


countenance 
defiance (ant) 
dependant (noun) 
elegance (ant) 
extravagance (ant) 
endurance 
ignorance (ant) 
inheritance 
irreleyance (ant) 
maintenance 
nuisance 
perseverance (ant) 


Words in ence, ent 


diligence (ent) 
eloquence (ent) 
eminence (ent) 
excellence (ent) 
existence (ent) 
impatience (ent) 
independence (ent) 
innocence (ent) 
intelligence (ent) 
magnificence (ent) 
negligence (ent) 


reliance (ant) 
reluctance (ant) 
remembrance 
repentance (ant) 
resemblance 
resistance (ant) 
riddance 
significance (ant) 
temperance 
vengeance 
vigilance (ant) 


occurrence 
persistence (ent) 
precedence (ent) 
prominence (ent) 
reminiscence (ent) 
residence (ent) 
reverence (ent) (end) 
sentence 
superintendence 
(ent) 
vehemence (ent) 


c. Words in cede (to yield, to go); ceed (to go, to go along); 


sede (to sit). 


Only one word ends in sede (supersede) and three 


in ceed (exceed, proceed, succeed); all others end in cede. Study 


the following words: 


accede precede exceed 
cede recede proceed 
concede retrocede succeed 
intercede secede 


supersede 


procedure 
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d. Words in ar, er, or (relating to, like; one who, that whtch). 


Words in ar 


beggar 
burglar 
calendar 
circular 
familiar 
grammar 
particular 
peculiar 
pedlar (peddler 
pedler) 
vinegar 


e. Words in 


Words in tse 


advertise 
chastise 
comprise 
compromise 
disfranchise 
enfranchise 
enterprise 
exercise 
franchise 
improvise 
merchandise 
surmise 
surprise 


76. 


Words in or 


Words in er 
adviser administrator 
astronomer ambassador 
colander (cul- bachelor 
lender) benefactor 
conquer competitor 
consumer conductor 
cylinder conqueror 
debater corridor 
embroider disfavor 
engraver endeavor 
subscriber governor 
15é, 12@ (to make). 


Words in ize 


analyze 
apologize 
authorize 
baptize 
centralize 
characterize 
civilize 
colonize 
crystallize 
demoralize 
economize 
emphasize 
extemporize 


fertilize 
generalize 
harmonize 
minimize 
modernize 
monopolize 
moralize 
organize 
ostracize 
patronize 
philosophize 
plagiarize 
realize 
recognize 
reorganize 


inventor 
legislator 
monitor 
prevaricator 
proprietor 
prosecutor 
separator 
spectator 
supervisor 
ventilator 
warrior 


revolutionize 
satirize 
socialize 
soliloquize 
specialize 
standardize 
subsidize 
summarize 
symbolize 
sympathize 
tyrannize 
utilize 
visualize 
vitalize 
vulcanize 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF WORDS 


FREQUENTLY MISSPELLED 


(Secondary forms are enclosed in parentheses.) 


academy 
acquainted 
acquitted 
across 


aeroplane 
alma mater 
analogous 
analysis 


annual 
apparition 
appropriate 
article 


ascend 
ascertain 
assassin 
athlete 
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balance 
barbarous 
brilliant 
bureau 
candidate 
captain 
carbureter 
(carburettor) 
(carburetter) 
carriage 
cauliflower 
certain 
characteristic 
chauffeur 
chemistry 
choosing 
chosen 
Cincinnati 
coercion 
column 
communicate 
comparatively 
comparison 
compel 
competition 
confidentially 
Connecticut 
considered 
continuous 
control 
cooperate 
corollary 
courteous 
cruelty — 
decision 
definitely 
describe 
description 
deserter 
despair 
desperate 
dictionary 
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dilemma 
diphtheria 
disastrous 
discussion 
disguise 
distinction 
distribute 
divide 
divine 
drudgery 
embarrass 
emphasis 
encyclopedia 
(encyclopx- 
dia) 
environment 
essential 
etc. 
exaggerate 
exceptional 
exhaust 
exhibit 
exhilarate 
expense 
expiration 
explanation 
exquisite 
extinguish 
extravagant 
frantically 
fraternity 
freshman (adj.) 
furnace 
furniture 
gallant 
goddess 
grandeur 
guarantee 
harass 
hesitancy 
hesitant 
humorous 


hundredths 
hurriedly 
hygienic 
hypocrisy 
iceberg 
imitative 
impromptu 
inadequate 
incidents 
incredulous 
initiation 
intellectual 
invitation 
kindergarten 
label 
laboratory 
lying 
Macaulay 
magician 
Malory 
maneuver 
(manceuvre) 
manual 
manufacture 
marriage 
Massachusetts 
massacre 
material 
mathematics 
mattress 
meant 
medieval 
(medieval) 
metaphor 
millionaire 
minutes 
miscellaneous 
misled 
Mississipp1 
momentous 
murmur 
musician 
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mustache 
(moustache) 
mysterious 
narrative 
necessarily 
negroes 
Niagara 
nickel 
oblige 
occasion 
occur 
occurring 
officers 
operation 
opinion 
original 
pantomime 
parafhn 
(paraffine) 
paralysis 
paralyze 
pastime 
perception 
persuade 
phenomenon 
physical 
physician 
pitcher 
playwright 
pleasant 
position 
politician 
possession 
preparation 
primarily 
profession 
proffered 
progressive 
prohibition 
promissory 
pronunciation 
prove 
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pumpkin sacrifice successful translate 
pursuit sandwich suffrage treacherous 
quarantine screech suspicion treasurer 
quiz secretary syllable tries 

quizzes sense symmetrical trouble 
rebuttal separation synonym typical 
religion severely tariff tyrannical 
religious several temperamental undoubtedly 
replies smooth temperature usage 
representative — soliloquy tendency vacancy 
reservoir sophomore Thackeray welfare 
revolution specimen thousandths wintry 
theumatism statement title wiry 

thythm stretch transept women 
ridiculous strictly tranquillity 


Nore.—British usage differs from American usage in preferring 
such forms as colour, honour, humour, vigour, analyse, judgement, 
likeable, and saleable, to color, honor, humor, vigor, analyze, judgment, 


likable, and salable. 


PUNCTUATION 


77. The purpose of all punctuation is to make the writer’s 
full and exact meaning immediately clear to the reader. In 
order to make sure that the reader gets the meaning intended, 
the person who writes must understand the accepted signif- 
icance of the various symbols of punctuation and their rela- 
tion to the written expression of thought, and he must use 
those symbols in conformity with the practice of reputable and 
careful modern writers. He must take special pains, more- 
over, to use punctuation marks consistently. The principles 
set forth in the following pages are those which are observed 
by educated writers, and those on which authorities are vir- 
tually agreed. 

Punctuation, however, is far from being an exact science. 
It ts really an art, which demands the constant exercise of in- 
telligent judgment. A sentence punctuated in one way in a 
given paragraph may be treated altogether differently if 
placed elsewhere. Out of the paragraph itself—its thought, 
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its tone, its movement—must frequently come the suggestion 
for the appropriate punctuation, not only between sentences, 
but within sentences as well. Usage regarding marks of 
punctuation, moreover, is subject to change. But the func- 
tions of the various marks remain the same; and a knowledge 
of those functions is essential to successful writing. Following 
are the marks in common use, together with a statement of 
their chief significance: 

a. The period (.) marks the end of a sentence, the complete 
separation of thought units. 

b. The semicolon (;) is a mark of coordination. It in- 
dicates an important stopping place in the sentence; but, at 
the same time, it shows that the parts of the sentence between 
which it is used constitute a distinct unit. As compared with 
the comma, it indicates a greater degree of separation between 
sentence elements; it marks a larger suspense. 

c. The comma (,) is the most frequently used of all the 
marks of punctuation, and it is by far the most troublesome. 
It indicates only a minor break in the sentence, the slightest 
degree of separation between words, phrases, or clauses. 

d. The colon (:) is the formal mark of punctuation which 
indicates that something is to follow. It serves as an an- 
nouncement of an illustration, a proof, or an explanation of a 
general statement previously expressed. As compared with 
the comma, the semicolon, and the dash, it is much more 
formal; it is used ordinarily between longer sentence elements. 

e. The dash (—) is a very suggestive mark of punctuation. 
It indicates a sudden shift in the thought or structure of the 
sentence. It startles by its abruptness; it points the thought 
in a new direction; it suspends, it repeats, it summarizes. 
Dashes may be used in pairs to set off parenthetical matter; 
when so used, they indicate a more abrupt and distinct 
separation than do commas or curves. A dash should be 
made long enough so that it will be distinguishable from a 
hyphen. 

f. The question mark (?) is used after every direct ques- 
tion. Enclosed in curves after a date, a number, etc., it in- 
dicates uncertainty. 
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g. The exclamation point (!) is used after sentence ele- 
ments to show strong feeling. It may be used to express 
irony, a wish or command, or a feeling of surprise, disgust, 
horror, danger, sorrow, etc. 

h. Marks of parenthesis, or curves, (( )) are used to enclose 
explanatory material thrown into a sentence or a paragraph, 
but independent of the main thought and structure. They 
indicate a more distinct separation than do commas. 

i. Quotation marks(“ ” or ‘ ’) are used before and after 
a direct quotation. (See 86.) 

j. Brackets ([]) are used to enclose material which is inter- 
polated in a text—a word, a date, a comment, etc., inserted 
by someone other than the original writer, in order to supply 
an omission or to explain a reference. 

k. The hyphen (-)is used to join the parts of compound 
words, and to mark a division between syllables of a word, as 
at the end of a line. 

1. The caret (A) is used to mark the point in a word or ina 
sentence at which an omission is to be supplied. 

m. Marks of ellipsis (. ... ), consisting of a series of 
periods, or dots, or stars—usually four—are used to indicate 
omissions from a text ora quotation. ‘These marks should not 
be confused with a series of three or four periods used by some 
writers to indicate a suspension of the thought. (See 87u.) 


PUNCTUATION AT THE END OF THE SENTENCE 


78. Use the correct mark of punctuation at the end of 2 
sentence. 


Nore.—Condensed and elliptical phrases that constitute com- 
plete thought units should be punctuated as sentences. (See 


35a Note.) 
a. After a declarative or an imperative sentence, use a 
period. 


He owns the house around the corner. 
Take this book to the library. 
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Will you please close the door. (This is a polite command, not a 
question.) 

Certainly. (Other declarative expressions that are complete 
thought units and that are punctuated as independent sentences are 
as follows: Yes. Indeed. At five o'clock. By all means. Etc.) 


b. After an interrogative sentence, use a question mark, 
whether the sentence is an independent unit or a component 
part of a sentence. 


Who left the door open? 

T heard him ask: “When shall I come?” 

“Will you go?” he asked. 

What shall be done next? is a hard question. 

Where? (Other interrogative expressions that are complete 
thought units and that are punctuated as independent sentences are 
as follows: By whom? For what purpose? Who? Etc.) 


Nore.—A question mark may be used after each member of a 
series of short, closely connected codrdinate questions. 


What was his attitude toward his father? his mother? his sister? 


ec. After an exclamatory sentence, use an exclamation 
point, whether the sentence is an independent unit or a com- 
ponent part of a sentence. 


And Brutus is an honorable man! 

Get out of the way! 

What a ghastly sight it must have been! 

Woe is me! 

Would that I had wings like a dove! 

“Run for your life!” he shouted. 

Indeed! (Other exclamatory expressions that are complete 
thought units and that are punctuated as independent sentences are 
as follows: Oh! Alas! Impossible! Etc.) 


d. A complete sentence enclosed in curves and standing 
between sentences is followed by the ordinary mark of punc- 
tuation within the curve. (It begins with a capital letter.) 
If it stands within the body of another sentence (whether be- 
tween curves or dashes) and is an interrogative sentence, it is 
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followed by a question mark within the second curve or dash; 
if it is an exclamatory sentence (or phrase), it is followed by 
an exclamation point within the second curve or dash; if it is a 
declarative sentence, it takes no mark of punctuation within 
the curve or dash. (A parenthetical sentence standing within 
the body of another sentence begins with a small letter.) 


He came here in 1866 (that was before the town was laid out) and 
moved away in 1893. 

Bates (have you known anyone like him?) has gone home again. 

T had to walk up from the station—you should have seen me with 
all my bundles!—in a terrific downpour of rain. 


PUNCTUATION WITHIN® THE SENTENCE 


79. Make sure that the punctuation within the sentence 
is correct. The structure of a sentence may be indicated by 
the use of the following marks: semicolon, comma, colon, dash, 
curves, and brackets. A writer who keeps in mind the specific 
function of each of these marks is not likely to have much 
difficulty with punctuation. (See 76 b, c, d, e, h, and j.) 


rt. Parenthetical Expressions 


80. Parenthetical or explanatory expressions may be set 
off by commas, curves, dashes. or brackets, according to the 
degree of separation intended. The comma indicates the 
slightest degree of separation, the brackets the greatest. The 
present tendency is to use curves within a sentence to enclose 
brief parentheses in the form of dates, explanatory references, 
etc.; between sentences to enclose any parenthetical element. 
Commas and dashes are used to enclose miscellaneous 
groups—dashes for groups which are emphatic. Brackets 
are used to enclose an editor’s interpolation in a quoted or an 
edited text. 


He attained success, however, in spite of great odds. 
He was never absent from class, I am glad to say, without yood rea- 
son. 
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Orchard products, such as apples, pears, plums, and peaches, were 
exhibited in the window. 

During the next year (1919), the College did not lose a single in-~ 
tercollegiate contest. 

The next author whom we shall study (Shelley) is one of the world’s 
greatest lyric poets. 

Two pieces of arras (or of cloth painted like tapestry) were hung 
from the gallery at the back where it crossed from the platform.— 
BRANDER MATTHEWS. 

The manager’s profoundest instinct—self-preservation again—is to 
refuse a play —ARNOLD BENNETT. 

But it is also—and this is the significant thing—a mock heroic 
poem, perfectly constructed,. and finished to the last detaiL—G. L. 
Kittredge. 

I cannot dismiss this section without a wish that this neglected 
author [Chaucer], whom Spenser proposed as the pattern of his style, 
and to whom he is indebted for many noble inventions, should be 
more universally studied—T. Warton. [The word Chaucer is not 
in Warton’s text; it is supplied by the editor.] 


Note.—Short parenthetical expressions that are transitional or 
qualifying in character may be used without being set off. 


I shall therefore be inclined to resent any interference. 
Perhaps he will come even if it rains. 


a. An absolute participial phrase or clause is set off by 
commas. 


The work being finished, we felt free to go walking. 
We decided, a good start having been made, to follow his plan. 


b. A word or a phrase in apposition is set off by commas 
or dashes, according to the formality and complexity of the 
appositive element. 


Poe, the writer of fantastic stories, is greatly admired by the French. 

Rhetoric, or the art of using clear, forcible, and elegant language, 1s 
not mastered in a fortnight. 

The man I met at the lake last summer—Warner Higbie, you re- 
member—is coming to visit me. 

The immediate peril had an atrocious side—the violence, the dark- 
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ness, the uproar—which made the business of enduring it all sur 
prisingly engrossing.—JosEPH CoNRaD. 


Note.—Sometimes a colon is used to set off an explanatory ap-~ 
positive in order to give it emphasis. When so used, the colon 
is more formal than the dash. 


We are against privilege in any form: privilege to the capitalist who 
exploits the poor man, and privilege to the shiftless or vicious poor 
man who would rob his thrifty brother of what he has earned.— 
ROosEVELT. 


c. A substantive in direct address is set off by commas. 


I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that I am in sympathy with the 
motion. 


d. Titles of persons used with a proper name are set off by 
commas. 


Warren T. Smith, Sr., Ph. D., was the speaker of the afternoon. 


e. A comma or other mark of punctuation should be 
placed after the second curve following: parenthetical matter 
if such a mark would be needed were no parenthetical matter 
present. No mark of punctuation should precede or follow 
the first curve. A comma should precede both dashes setting 
off parenthetical matter in a sentence if a comma would be 
needed were no parenthetical matter present. 


When he once gets this habit firmly in him (I may say, when it has 
once fixed itself upon him), he may have all sorts of intellectual free- 
dom and be safe.—L. B. R. Briccs 

The notion that a business man will deteriorate if he retires is, of 
course,—with the inevitable laugh removed from it,—an idle state- 
ment and not worth a moment’s consideration.—Epwarp W. Box. 


f. A non-restrictive phrase or clause is set off by com- 
mas; a restrictive phrase or clause is not set off at all. A non- 
restrictive element is really parenthetical,—that is, it merely 
adds an incidental fact; hence it may be omitted without es- 
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sentially affecting the idea presented. A restrictive element, 
on the other hand, is absolutely necessary to make clear the lim- 
ited sense in which the word it modifies is used; hence it may 
not be omitted without destroying the intended meaning. The 
possibility of omitting a sentence element is visibly reflected 
by the presence of commas. Obviously, many sentences con- 
tain expressions that may be regarded either as restrictive or 
as non-restrictive; the responsibility, therefore, rests heavily 
upon the writer to make his meaning clear by punctuation. 
The following sentences illustrate these two kinds of modi- 
fers: 


The old gentleman who just went by is one of the patriarchs of the 
village. [Restrictive.] 

Old Gregory, who just went by, is one of the patriarchs of the 
village. [Non-restrictive.] 

The dilapidated old house opposite the city park burned last night. 
[Restrictive.] 

Smith’s new house, just completed a week ago, burned last night. 
{Non-restrictive.] 

I never saw an animal which is said to be extinct. . [Restrictive.] 

I never saw a Plesiosaurus, which is said to be an extinct sea- 
monster. [Non-restrictive.] 

He never stopped playing ball because he wanted to. [Restrictive.| 

He never took his contemplated trip to England, because he was 
always short of funds. [Non-restrictive.] 

The airship flying between Paris and London was wrecked yester- 
day. ([Restrictive.] 

Two airships, flying between Paris and London, collided esaenday 
in the fog. [Non-restrictive.] 

My brother likes stories such as Kidnapped, Ivanhoe, and The tee 
gle Book. {Restrictive.] 

My brother likes stories of all kinds, such as Kidnapped, David 
Copperfield, Kenilworth, Romola, Henry Esmond, The Gold-Bug, etc. 
[Non-restrictive.] 

Dr. A. H. Sanford, of Rochester, performed the operation. [Non- 
restrictive. | 


Nore 1.—A restrictive adverbial clause preceding the main clause 
may be followed by a comma because of the inverted order. 
(See 81.) 
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Note 2.—Care should be taken not to set off an apparent or a re 
strictive appositive. 


Wrong: Shakespeare’s play, Macbeth, was written about 1606, 
Right: Shakespeare’s play Macbeth was written about 1606. 


Wrong: The word, accented, is frequently mispronounced. 
Right: The word accented is frequently mispronounced. 


Wrong: William, the Conqueror, became king of England in 
1066. 

Right: William the Conqueror became king of England in 
1066. 


g. Parenthetical matter standing within a parenthesis 
may be enclosed in commas, curves, or dashes,—whichever 
marks are not used to set off the primary parenthesis. 


It is clear that there is a gulf between the mere sense of beauty— 
such as is possessed by primitive man, or, in later stages of civiliza- 
tion, by the connoisseur in the fine arts—and the concrete work of 
art.—Buiss Perry. 


Nore.—For the rule concerning the terminal punctuation of par- 
enthetical sentences standing within curves or dashes, see 78d. 


2. Introductory Dependent Elements 


81. Dependent elements standing at the beginning of a 
sentence, especially phrases of considerable length and 
adverbial clauses, are followed by commas; likewise, words 
and short phrases if their function is purely introductory or 
connective, but not if they express definite relations of time, 
place, cause, etc. 


In the lower left-hand drawer of the old walnut bookcase in father’s 
study, I found a picture of my grandmother. In another drawer I 
found a picture of my grandfather. 

After he had passed his examination satisfactorily, he was promoted. 

In the first place, I am convinced of his sincerity. 

Yes, I shall be glad to assist you. 

On the last day of the last month of the last year of the old century, 
I was in the city of Cleveland. During the next month I was ix 
Chicago. 

In 1832 the Reform Bill was passed. 
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3. Coordinate Dependent Elements 


82. Coordinate dependent sentence elements are usually 
separated by commas, as follows: 
a. Codrdinate words not connected by conjunctions. 


He is a wise, sympathetic counsellor of youth. 


b. Words or phrases in the series a, b, and c, or a, b, orc. 
(Note the comma before and and or.) 


Red, white, pink, and yellow flowers bloomed in profusion in her 


garden. 

The pledge must be appended to all tests, examinations, or other 
work especially designed by the teacher. 

Every student must be provided with pens, pencils, a good supply 
of paper, and textbooks. 


c. Pairs of words. 


He was beloved by old and young, by rich and poor, by learned and 
ignorant. 


d. Coordinate elements contrasted if they are long or 
emphatic, but not if they are short and unemphatic. 


Each of these is united not by structure but by subject matter. 
The unity, therefore, is not organic, but mechanical.—G. L. Kit- 
TREDGE. 

To do this we must show that the college is intellectual, not as 
opposed to practical interests and purposes, but as opposed to un- 
practical and unwise methods of work.—ALEXANDER MEIKLEJOHN. 


e. Attributive words repeated for emphasis. (See 87b.) 


It was a glad, glad day when our team won that game. 


f. Members of a long and complicated compound subject 
or predicate, especially if the omission of the comma causes 
temporary confusion or misreading. Members of a short 
compound subject or predicate may be separated for emphasis. 


That the welfare of the community takes precedence over the wel- 
fare of the individual, and that laws are enacted primarily to safe- 
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guard the community, hardly penetrates the consciousness of some 
persons. 

He rode with her, and walked with her, and talked with her, and 
picnicked with her.—Rupyarp KIPLinc. 


Nore.— Groups of coordinate dependent sentence elements that 
constitute a summary or an enumeration of particulars, or that 
contain commas within themselves, are frequently separated by 
semicolons. 


He was a fair student of mathematics, physics, and chemistry; a 
good student of French and English; an excellent student of history, 
economics, and sociology. 


4. Coordinate Independent Elements 


83. Coordinate independent sentence elements are sepa- 
rated by commas or by semicolons (rarely colons), accord- 
ing to the degree of separation and emphasis desired, and 
according to the length and the complexity of the sentence 
elements. Short or unemphatic elements are separated by 
commas; long, complex, or short and emphatic elements are 
separated by semicolons. 

a. Short or unemphatic codrdinate clauses joined by one of 
the simple conjunctions, and, but, or nor, neither, or for, are 
separated by a comma; likewise, members of a series of closely 
connected codrdinate clauses not joined by conjunctions. 


The report of his success was sent to his home town, and his friends 
all rejoiced. 


You must come promptly and regularly, or I shall have to employ 
someone else. 

Engineering advances, agriculture advances, commerce expands. 
We compass the earth, we swim the seas, we ride the air. Our voices 


pierce the intervals of space, and our thoughts the unplumbed waves 
of ether—Cuartes Mitts GayLey. 


Nore.—The tendency is to omit the comma between clauses that 
are very short and very closely connected. 


Well, the sun shines and the sky is still blue—G. Lowes Dick1n- 
SON. 


I try to understand and I fail.—Simron Srrunsky. 
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b. Loosely connected codrdinate clauses not joined by a 
conjunction are separated by a semicolon. 


They do not even think of one another; they are occupied with 
their own lives.—G. Lowes Dickinson. 

There are various types of bridges for crossing different kinds of 
streams; no one type of bridge is always and everywhere the best.— 
Butss Perry. 

The glory of English literature is its poetry; the glory of Russian 
literature is its prose fiction—W. L. PHEtps. 


Note.—Sometimes the colon is used between clauses loosely con- 
nected, especially if the second clause is of the nature of an am- 
plification of the first. 


Authorship is a strange art: it is nearest akin to magic, which deals 
with the incalculable—G. L. Kirrrepce. 

The most thorough-going ascetic could feel that he had a natural 
right to wander on Egdon: he was keeping within the line of legiti- 
mate indulgence when he laid himself open to influences such as 
these—Tuomas Harpy. 

The cuckoo, too, is no credit to his race: his arrogance and want of a 
responsible sense are deplorable, and he sings the same song so many 
times over that one is ashamed of him.—E. V. Lucas. 


c. Coordinate clauses joined by a simple conjunction are 
separated by a semicolon if the clauses are long and involved, 
if one or both of the clauses are to be given separate em- 
phasis, or if the use of a comma would cause temporary con- 
fusion. 


It is true, I think, that old and tired people pass into a quiet seren- 
ity; but it is the serenity of the old dog who sleeps in the sun, wags his 
tail if he is invited to bestir himself, but does not leave his place; and 
if one reaches that condition, it is but a dumb gratitude at the thought 
that nothing more is expected of the worn-out frame and fatigued 
mind.—A. C. Benson. 

The former is tiny in size, the latter a leviathan; but the effect pro- 
duced is the same.—W. L. PHELPs. 

In other words, story, plot, incident, is of primary importance in a 
play, since this is what is most pleasing to the largest number; and 
delicacy of character-delineation and veracity of psychology are only 
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secondary.—BrANDER Matruews. [A comma after number would 
cause confusion.] 


Note.—Simple conjunctions, especially and, but, and for, are fre- 
quently used to begin sentences and even paragraphs. (See 6, 


p. 114.) 


d. Coordinate clauses in a series are separated by commas 
or semicolons, according to the demands of length, com- 
plexity, emphasis, etc. Care should be taken to use the same 
mark of punctuation throughout the series and to insert it 
before the conjunction connecting the last two clauses. 


He loves landscape, he loves mankind, and he loves knowledge; and 
in music at least he finds an art which he unfeignedly enjoys. 
—GEORGE SANTAYANA. 
Hence physicists condemn the unphysical; financiers have only a 
superficial toleration for those who know little of stocks; literary 
persons despise the unlettered; and people of all pursuits combine 
to disparage those who have none.—Rosert Louris STEVENSON, 


e. Clauses governed by a conjunctive adverb, such as 
however, therefore, then, yet, hence, moreover, thus, accordingly, 
nevertheless, besides, otherwise, also, still, and so, are often 
preceded by a semicolon. The more usual method, however, 
is to express in an independent sentence the idea introduced 
by the conjunctive adverb. The present tendency among 
careful writers is not to begin the second of two coordinate 
clauses with a conjunctive adverb. ‘They use one not infre- 
quently at the beginning of a sentence in order to give sharp 
stress to the idea introduced; but more commonly they bury 
the connective within the sentence. (See 31b.) 


There are more worms unattached to hooks than impaled upon 
them; therefore, on the whole, says Nature to her fishy children, bite 
at every worm and take your chances.—WILLIAM JAMES, 

The night had been a trying one, the new day did not promise; 
yet 1t was a new day, and with it a flock of fresh hopes was born.— 
James Huneker. 

We can frankly recognize our defeat, plunge boldly at the work 
and make it a part of ourselves; this course of action, which most 
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of us adopt, is really, however, simply an unconditional surrender.— 
RANDOLPH Bourne. 

They have not yet felt the necessity, or got addicted to the trick, 
of formulating a purpose and then achieving it. Therefore this 
naive impulse of nature, the impulse toward realization, is free in 
them. Moreover, it is easy of satisfaction—Max Eastman. 

The unit of all organized bodies is the cell, but the cell is itself an 
organized body, and must have organic matter to feed upon. Hence 
the cell is only a more complex form of more primitive living matter.— 
Joun BurrouGus. 

High spirits, however, must not be confounded with brilliance.— 
E. V. Lucas. 

A word must be added, nevertheless, about lyric expression as re- 
lated to the lyric impulse.—L. B. R. Brices. 

Consciousness, then, is the expression of bodily life and the seat of 
all its values —GrorcGe SANTAYANA. 


5. Special Rules 


84, The following special rules, which may be regarded as 
extensions or particular applications of the rules previously 
stated, are observed in current practice: 


a. Some mark of punctuation (usually a comma) fre- 
quently is needed between sentence elements to prevent 
temporary confusion or misreading. 


t. To keep the subject of the main clause from being re- 
garded as the object of a verb in a preceding dependent 
clause. 


As the train approached, the persons on the platform crowded back. 


2. To keep the subject of the main clause from being re- 
garded as the object of a preposition in a preceding adverbial 
phrase. 


Close by, a tiny waterfall could be seen tumbling over the precipice. 


3. To keep the conjunction for from being regarded as a 
preposition. 
He decided to go home, for his father needed him. 
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4. To keep the conjunction and that connects codrdinate 
clauses from being regarded as a conjunction connecting mem- 
bers of a compound subject, predicate, or object. 


In the doorway stood my father, and my mother was right behind 
him. 
5. To make the reading of large numbers easy. 


The government asked for a bond issue of $2,500,000,000. 
b. The following uses of the comma are somewhat special: 


1. Before and after etc. at the end of a series depending on 
a word that follows. 


Books, paper, pens, pencils, etc., were sold in large quantities. 
2. To separate parts of dates, geographical names, and 
references. 


She was born on April 22, 1889. 
He lives in Crumstown, St. Joseph County, Indiana. 
You will find the quotation in Hamlet, IV, 1, 22-24. 


3. After Resolved and Whereas in resolutions. 


Resolved, That the tax on unimproved land should be increased. 


4. Before a dash to strengthen the abruptness. (See 87a, 
b.) 

5. In informal writing, before an interrogation depending 
upon a preceding statement. 


This completes your written work, doesn’t it? 
You haven’t forgotten your promise, have you? 


6. After a surname followed by initials or the first name. 
This rule applies primarily to names in lists. 


Anderson, L. W. 


c. Such words as yes, no, surely, and indeed may be 
treated as introductory words, as elliptical clauses, or as ellip- 
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tical sentences. They must be followed by some appro- 
priate mark of punctuation, whichever one best expresses the 
desired thought and feeling. 


Oh, no! this was good enough in former times.—W. L. PHELps. 

Yes, I believe that it is right and wholesome to do this, because the 
most treacherous and cowardly thing we can do is to disbelieve in life. 
—A. C. BENson. 

If we are to have human inequality, we must have economic 
equality. Not precisely; no; Mr. Shaw is precisely too precise 
there —LINcOLN STEFFENS. 

“Oh, yes. I attended the inquiry,” he would say, “and to this 
day I haven’t left off wondering why I went.”—JosEpH Conrapb. 


6. Sentences Containing Enumerations, Examples, Etc. 


85. A sentence consisting of an introductory statement 
followed by an enumeration, an example, an analysis, an ex- 
planation, a formal statement, or a particularization may be 
punctuated as follows: 

a. The introductory statement is followed by a dash or a 
colon, according to the degree of formality desired. (If the 
explanatory portion is in the form of a sentence, the first word 
may begin with a capital letter.) 


The people of this country have had three supreme questions to 
settle within the last hundred and thirty years: first, the question of 
independence of Great Britain; secondly, the question of forming a 
firm federal union; and thirdly, the question of maintaining that 
union at whatever cost of blood and treasure—CHARLES WILLIAM 
Euior. 

His tests of character were not conventional; they were not learn- 
ing, or culture, or social position, or political influence, or wealth. 
They were the common virtues—courage, frankness, political hon~ 
esty, personal purity. —Lyman Aspzorrt. 

Everything is here spontaneous sympathetic expansion of two 
given events: the incarnation and the crucifxion.—GEORGE SANTA- 
YANA. 

Now here belongs a truth which is frequently overlooked. It is 
this: One does not truly and completely know a word, as Lord Chat- 
ham and Tennyson knew words, save through contrast and compari- 
son.—A. S. Cook. 
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Suffice it to say this: if a lad does not learn in the streets, it is be- 
cause he has no faculty for learning—Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 


b. A sentence containing an example or an explanation in- 
troduced by namely, that 1s, 1. ¢., thus, for example, in fact, etc., 
is punctuated as follows: 

x. The introductory word or phrase is usually followed by 
a comma; never by a semicolon. 

2. The introductory word or phrase is usually preceded 
by a comma, a dash, a comma and a dash, ora colon; less fre- 
quently by a semicolon or a period. The dash, or the comma 
and the dash, is preferable; but the mark used should accord 
with the emphasis desired and with the movement and struc- 
ture of the paragraph. 


The comment which it seems fair to make in this connection ts that 
here is to be applied the rule which should govern the management 
of all details in narration,—namely, that everything shall be kept 
subordinate to the central purpose of the work.—ARLo Bates. 

The rules of grammar, however, do not derive their authority from 
logic, but from good usage,—that is, from the customs or habits fol- 
lowed by educated speakers and writers.—G. L. Kitrrepcr. 

A novel may be dramatized successfully only when it is inherently 
dramatic,—that is to say, only when its central figure is master of his 
fate and captain of his soul—Branper MatrHews. 

And even the mere whittler usually whittles his stick to a point: 
that is, he is “making” something —Butss PErry. 

From this consideration of the supposed conflict between democ- 
racy and the law of heredity the transition is easy to my last topic; 
namely, the effect of democratic institutions on the production of 
ladies and gentlemen.—Cuar.es WILLIAM Enior. 


c. The proper punctuation after a statement followed by 
especially or such as introducing an example is a comma or a 
dash. No mark is used after especially or such as if the ex- 
ample follows without an intervening parenthesis. (See 80.) 
If the example is restrictive, no mark precedes such as. (See 
80f.) 


She is kind to all the members of her family, especially her mother. 
He delights in rough and vigorous games—especially football. 
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His pockets contained the usual objects, such as chalk, nails, mar- 
bles, screws, and string. 

He is very fond of vegetables such as carrots and parsnips. [Re- 
strictive.] 


QUOTATIONS—SPEECHES 


86. Make sure that all quotations and speeches are prop- 
erly set off from the rest of the text. ‘The following rules are 
observed in current practice: 

a. Every directly quoted word or phrase should be enclosed 
in quotation marks. The prevailing custom is to use double 
quotation marks (“”’) for ordinary citation, and single quota- 
tion marks (‘’) for enclosing a quotation within a quotation. 
Some publishers, however, reverse this order. 


“Jane is a wonder!” she said. “You should have heard her this 
morning calling ‘May Queen! May Queen!’ in order to get the girls 
all up for the festival.” 


Nore.—Ordinarily, trite proverbs and familiar phrases are not 
enclosed in quotation marks. 


She did not realize that little girls should be seen and not heard. 


b. The introductory statement preceding a quotation may 
be followed by no mark of punctuation at all, by a comma, or 
by a colon, according to the closeness of the structure, the 
formality of the statement, and the length of the quotation. 
The comma is used before a short quotation informally in- 
troduced; the colon before a long quotation formally intro- 
duced, or before any short emphatic quotation whether in- 
troduced formally or not. A colon and a dash may be used if 
the quotation begins a new paragraph. 


With a cry of “Fire!” the crowd rushed down the street. 

Grandmother looked up and said quietly, “I think, children, that 
you had better get your lessons for tomorrow.” 

The general, with much dignity and assurance, made this state- 
ment: “My soldiers never disobey me.” 

When the opportunity finally came, he arose and said: “‘I do not 
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know why anyone should want to use slovenly language. A love of 
country should carry with it a love of that country’s language. When 
you speak, therefore, choose pure and forceful words, and pronounce 
them in such a way as to preserve all their force and beauty.” 


After carefully adjusting his spectacles, he spoke at length as fol- 
Jows: 

“There never was a time when the rights of the common people 
were more loudly proclaimed. . i 


c. When an explanatory phrase like he satd or he thought 
follows a quotation as part of the sentence, or stands between 
portions of a single complete quotation, the following rules 
are observed: 


1. The explanatory phrase begins with a small letter and 
stands outside the quotation marks. The quotation is en- 
closed in quotation marks. If the explanatory phrase stands 
between parts of the quotation, each part is enclosed in in- 
dependent quotation marks. 


“T shall be ready,”’ he said, “as soon as I answer this letter.” 


2. The explanatory phrase standing at the end of the sen- 
tence is followed by a period. Standing between parts of the 
quotation, it is followed by a comma, a semicolon, or a period, 
according to the structure of the quotation. If the first part 
of the quotation would be followed by a semicolon were the 
explanatory phrase omitted, use a semicolon after the ex- 
planatory phrase; if it would be followed by a period, use a 
period. Otherwise, use a comma. 


“T am going to the city today,” she said; “consequently, I shall 
not be here for the meeting.” 

“T shall do the work at once, and I shall do it as well as I know 
how,” he said cheerfully. “Dad will be pleased to find it done, I 
know, when he comes home.” 

“The birds will come back,” he said, “ before the snow disappears.” 


2. The mark of punctuation preceding the explanatory 
phrase may be a comma, a dash, a question mark, or an cx- 
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clamation point, according to the nature of the quotation. The 
mark used should always stand within the quotation marks. 


“Tam very sorry,” she said, “that I missed my appeintment.” 
“T didn’t know you could—” she began, but suddenly stopped. 
“Tt is fourteen miles to F ,” he said as he hurried by. 
“When did it happen?” I asked. 

“Me?” she said. “Is it possible?” 

“How exciting!” she exclaimed joyously. 


Nore.—A question that is interrupted by an explanatory phrase 
takes the question mark at the end of the sentence. 


“What are you going to do,” he asked, “when you finish your 


39) 


course! 


d. An extended passage of prose or poetry quoted in a 
formal text may be enclosed in quotation marks, may be 
printed in different type from that used in the regular text, or 
may be indented on its own margin. A combination of these 
methods is not uncommon. If quotation marks are used, 
they should stand at the beginning of each paragraph or 
stanza and at the end of the last. 


He closed his lecture with the following quotation from Shelley’s 
Sensitive Plant: 


“That garden sweet, that lady fair, 
And all sweet shapes and odors there, 
In truth have never passed away: 
Tis we, ’tis ours are changed; not they. 


“For love, and beauty, and delight, 
There is no death or change: their might 
‘Exceeds our organs, which endure 
No light, being themselves obscure.” 


e. Indirect quotations are not enclosed in quotation marks. 
If the exact words of another person are incorporated without 
change in the indirect statement, quotation marks may be 
used to indicate the borrowing. ‘Trite proverbs and familiar 
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phrases that are common property, however, should not be 
enclosed in quotation marks. (See 86a Note.) 


Wrong: She said that “she was very happy over the result.” 

Right (indirect): She said that she was very happy over the 
result. 

Right (direct): She said, “I am very happy over the result.” 

Allowable: William James says that the best thing a college 
can aspire to accomplish for you is to “help you to know a 
good man when you see him.” 


Nore.—Do not use any mark of punctuation before the quoted 
words embodied in the indirect statement. 


f. Sentences of a single speech should not be punctuated 
as if they were separate speeches. 


Wrong: He greeted me cordially and said: “It’s a pleasure to 
see you again.” “How long have you been away?” 

Right: He greeted me cordially and said: “It’s a pleasure to 
see you again. How long have you been away?” 


g. Omissions from a quoted passage should be indicated 
clearly and consistently. The following rules are observed 
in current practice: 

zr. Omissions are indicated by the use of dots or periods, 
usually three or four. The number of dots used should be 
consistent. 

2. An omission at the beginning or the end of a quoted 
passage (prose or poetry) mec not bs supplied by dots unless 
there is specific need of indicating that the passage is incom- 
plete. (See illustration under 4.) An omission within the 
passage quoted, however, should be indicated. If part of a 
line of poetry is omitted, enough dots should be supplied to 
fll out the line; if one or more lines are omitted, a full line of 
dots (from five to eleven) should be inserted. ‘The omission 
of one or more paragraphs may be indicated by dots at the 
end of the paragraph preceding the omission, or preferably 
by the insertion of a full row of dots across the page. 
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“Poetry is the record of the best and happiest moments of the 
happiest and best minds. . . . Poetry thus makes immortal all 
that is best and most beautiful in the world; . . . Poetry re- 
deems from decay the visitations of the divinity in man.”—SHELLEY, 
A Defense of Poetry. 


“Deep in the shady sadness of a vale < 5 5 


. . . - . . . . . 


Far from the fiery noon , 4 F ; : 
Sat gray-hair’d Saturn.”—Keats, Hyperion, I, 1-4. 


3. Any mark of punctuation standing immediately before 
the passage omitted should be retained in the text. Dots 
marking an ellipsis at the beginning or the end of a quotation 
should stand within the quotation marks. The abbreviation 
etc. indicating a portion omitted from a quotation should 
stand within the quotation marks. To avoid confusion, how- 
ever, as to whether etc. is a part of the original passage, it 1s 
best not to use it to indicate an ellipsis. 

4. Omissions by an editor should be differentiated from 
breaks standing in the original text. If dots are used for one 
kind of omission, stars may be used for the other. 

h. Emendations, comments, queries, etc., interpolated in 
a quoted passage should be enclosed in brackets. ‘To indicate 
that a given word is literally quoted even though it is gram- 
matically or logically incorrect, insert after it the word sic in 
brackets. 

“Then will I dress once more the faded bow’r, 

Where Jonson sat in Drummond’s [classic] shade.”—Cot.1ns, 4n 
Ode on the Popular Superstitions of the Highlands of Scotland, 214-15. 


“The vile strength he wields 
For earth’s destruction thou dost all despise, 


. . - . . . 


And dashest him again to earth:—there let him lay [sic].” 
—Byron, Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, IV, st. 180. 


i. Make sure that punctuation marks used in conjunction 
with quotation marks are correctly placed. The following 
rules are observed in current practice: 
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1. The comma and the period precede the quotation mark. 
“When I return,” he said, “I shall bring the book.” 


2. The colon, the semicolon, the dash, the question mark, 
and the exclamation point follow the quotation mark unless 
they belong to the quotation. 


He assigned the following poems for study: Byron’s “Maid of 
Athens, ere We Part” and “ Mazeppa”’; Shelley’s “The Cloud” and 
“ Adonais”’; and Keats’s “The Eve of St. Agnes.” 


“T was so surprised that 
sheer happiness. 

“How exciting!” she exclaimed. “Where did you go?” 

Did I hear you say, “Poor Jones broke one of the rules of training 
last night’? 

The poem begins, “ Who is the happy warrior?” 


” she began, but could not finish for 


3. Marks of ellipsis indicating an omission from a quoted 
passage precede the quotation mark. (See 85g 3.) 


“Prose fiction in its higher forms cultivates the imagination almost 
as well as history, but poetry does this better than either. 7 
James Bryce. 


MISCELLANEOUS RULES 


87. The following miscellaneous rules not covered by the 
foregoing material are observed in current practice: 

a. To mark an abrupt break in the thought or construc- 
tion of a sentence; to produce the effect of slow, difficult, in- 
coherent, or incomplete utterance; or to indicate an after- 
thought, use a dash. 


I want to read a short passage—why, what is the matter with the 
light? 

I asked for a bite of bread, and she gave me—a whole loaf. 

“T—I love—I love you,” he faltered. 

James was late today—but James is always late. 


Nore 1.—Some present-day writers use a series of three or four 
periods to indicate an incomplete sentence. (See 87u.) 
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Note 2.—Do not use the dash indiscriminately where commas, 
semicolons, periods, or other marks logically belong. 


Wrong: You should have been here last night—We had a glorr 
ous time—you may be sure. Can’t you come for our next 
party—I'll send you a special invitation—if you will. 


Right: You should have been here last night; we had a glorious 
time, you may be sure. Can’t you come for our next party? 
T'li send you a special invitation if you will. 


b. Before a word or an expression that is repeated and 
expanded for emphasis, use a dash; before a summarizing word 
or phrase, use a dash, or a comma and a dash. 


They thought primarily of freedom—freedom to fulfill themselves 
according to their individual instincts—ARNOLD BENNETT. 

It was a narrow door—narrow even for its height, which did not 
exceed mine by more than two inches or so.—Max BEERBOHM. 

But the lyric of human feeling, epic poetry, prose-fiction, the drama, 
—these are forms of art which deal directly with human passions; 
and therefore they cannot evade moral responsibility—BRANDER 
MatrHews. 

To go out with a gun, a muzzle-loader for choice, and a dog, and 
seek your game—that is all right; it is fair enough sport.—E. V. Lucas. 


Note.—The comma and the dash 1s more emphatic than the dash 
alone. For this reason, a comma is sometimes used before a 
dash preceding an appositive or a repeated word. 


Secondly, there must be novelty in an ideal,—novelty at least for 
him whom the ideal grasps WILLIAM JAMES. 


c. After a word standing at the end of a phrase upon which 
several items of a tabulation depend, use a dash, a colon, or a 
colon and a dash. 


The treasurer was empowered— 
1. To collect all dues and fines. 
2. To pay all bills. 
3. To deposit any remaining funds in the bank. 
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The president announced the following awards:— 


1. Reeve Prize,to. . . . 
2. Harris Prize, to. , 
320 bishoprybrize tO. seamen 


d. Simple interjections are followed by commas or ex- 
clamation points, according to the degree of emotion ex- 
pressed. A parenthetical exclamation enclosed in curves or 
dashes is followed by an exclamation point. (See 78d.) Use 
only one exclamation point after an exclamation. 


Well, I think it is about time for a game of tennis. 
Well, well! Iam glad to see you! When did you get home? 


e. Unusual or technical words or phrases, whether or not 
accompanied by a word like so-called, are enclosed in quota- 
tion marks; likewise slang expressions and unauthorized nick- 
names, especially when used in formal writing. 


Thad a delightful time at Ethel’s so-called “variation” party. 

He had tasted blood; he had “gone it” a little; he was a hero— 
E. V. Lucas. 

After all, a student admires nothing so much as “sand.’’—L. B. R. 
Briccs. 


Nore.—Quotation marks should not be used with well-known 
nicknames of persons, real or fictional. 


Wrong: “Teddy”’ Roosevelt. 
Right: Teddy Roosevelt. 


f. ‘To join the parts of compound words, to mark a division 
between syllables of a word (as at the end of a line), and to 
indicate hesitation in the pronunciation of a word (as in stut- 
tering), use a hyphen. 


In his writings he gives numerous indications of being an enthu- 
siastic apostle of beauty. 

A self-styled critic; ex-President Wilson; two-thirds. 

At this the second laughed hysterically. “I am g-g-glad, I am 
gla-a-a-d.”’—JosrEpH Conrap. 
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Notr.—When the second member of a compound word belongs to 
two or more words in a phrase, a hyphen is ordinarily used after 
each word. (See 70d3.) 

The red- and green-tag sale will start tomorrow. 


g. To cancel a word after it is written, either erase it or 
draw one horizontal line through it. Do not enclose it in 
curves or brackets. 


Wrong: John told his (mother) father that the dog had disap- 
peared. 

Right: John told his wether father that the dog had disap- 
peared. 

Wrong: Keats was born in [1796] 1795. 

Right: Keats was born in +796 1795. 


h. In expressions of time and in biblical references, a colon 
is preferable to a period; in literary references, a period or a 
comma may be used. 


The game will be called at 7:15 p.m. 
The quotation is found in Mark, 3: 1-10. 
The reference is to the prayer of the King in Hamlet, III, 3, 36-72. 


i. An omission to be supplied in a word or in a sentence is 
written immediately above the place in which it is lacking, and 
a caret (A) is inserted below the line at the point where the 
omission is to be supplied. 


best 
She did her to make the home attractive. 
A 


j. Figures or letters indicating a series of items in a para- 
graph are often enclosed in curves. A period is not necessary 
after the curve. Figures or letters used without curves, 
whether at the beginning of a paragraph or elsewhere, are 
usually followed by periods. (See 87c.) 


When you read a book there are only three things of which you 
may be conscious: (1) The significance of the words, which is insep- 
arably bound up withthe thought. (2) The look of the printed words 
on the page—I do not suppose that anybody reads any author for the 
visual beauty of the words on the page. (3) The sound of the words, 
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either actually uttered or imagined by the brain to be uttered.— 
ARNOLD BENNETT. 


k. Stage directions accompanying a speech in a play are 
usually enclosed in curves or brackets, are written without 
initial capital letter, and are usually italicized. A period is 
used after each direction, either before or after the curve or the 
bracket. The name of the speaker is usually printed in capi- 
tals or in italics. 


Macsetu (looking at his hands). This is a sorry sight. 


1. Uncertainty regarding the correctness of a date or a 
statement is expressed by a question mark in curves inserted 
immediately after the date or statement in doubt. If the 
question mark is interpolated in a quoted passage, use brack- 
ets. (See 86h.) 


Chaucer was born in 1340 (?). 


m. To indicate that identical vowels coming together in a 
word are pronounced in separate syllables, place a dieresis (“ ) 
over the second vowel, or separate the vowels with a hyphen, 
thus: codperate, reénforce, zoology. 

n. In reports of individual measurements, distances, ages, 
etc., no comma 1s used. 


He is five feet ten inches in height. 
His last jump measured 21 feet 8 inches. 


o. Modern usage does not demand the period after Roman 
numerals (especially in the body of the text), after titles of 
chapters or essays, or after headings standing on a line by 
themselves. 

p. Do not use a question mark or an exclamation point to 
suggest humor or irony. 


Wrong: She recently joined the elite (?) club of the city. 
Right: She recently joined what she chooses to think is the 
elite club of the city. 
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q. Never write any mark of punctuation at the beginning 
of a line except a dash, a curve, a bracket, or marks of ellipsis. 

r. Do not use a comma where a period or a semicolon is 
called for. This error is known as the “comma fault.” 


Wrong: We went to the city yesterday, it rained nearly all day. 
Right: We went to the city Bea It rained nearly all 
day. 


s. Do not use a period or a semicolon where a comma is 
called for. This error is known as the “period fault.” 


Wrong: We were asked to purchase three books. One of 
which is a novel for special study. 

Right: We were asked to purchase three books, one of which 
is a novel for special study. 


t. Do not enclose the title of your composition in quotation 
marks unless it is a quoted title. 

u. In current writing, the use of a series of three or four 
dots is somewhat common to indicate a suspension. They are 
found anywhere in a sentence, either with or without other 
marks of punctuation. ‘They are used for emphasis: they stop 
the reader and give him time for a moment’s reflection; they 
stress both what precedes and what follows. In original com- 
position, they doubtless serve a useful purpose; but confusion 
results when a passage in which they appear is quoted in an- 
other context, since they are not distinguishable from dots 
indicating an omission. (See 86g.) 


“As to the girl, he told me, ‘She broke down a bit. Excitement— 
don’t you know. Reaction. Deucedly tired she must have been— 
and all that kind of thing. And—and—hang it all—she was fond of 
me, don’tyousee. . .. Itoo .. . . didn’t know, of course 

never entered my head. . . .’’’—JosepH CONRAD. 

Dutae this hot spell I have been thinking of the sea with an inten- 
sity of feeling to which even Tantalus was a stranger. ‘There is a little 
bay in Cornwall . . . . And the river, too. ‘There is a certain 
Thames backwater . . . . and meanwhile the nasturtiums blaze 
on. Will nothing put them out?—E. V. Lucas. 
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EXERCISE 28 


Study the punctuation of the paragraphs in Exercises 12 
and 18, pp. 90 and 113. Explain the need of each mark used. 


EXERCISE 29 


Supply whatever marks of punctuation are needed in the 
following sentences. Give the reason for each mark inserted. 


1. During my last year in high school I studied English Latin 
physics and algebra 
2. He thought that he was able if any one old or young was able 
to accomplish this task 
3. He said what am I to do 
4. The student who loves his college is proud of it and seeks to 
make it proud of him desires to be worthy of its name 
* 5. Ithas been a full day too full for many people but I have been 
to church three times and that’s more than I ever did at home 
6. I should like to be present especially for the banquet 
+. An old blind and crippled beggar sat by the doorway 
8. A love of folks and a passion for service led him to become a 
missionary , 
9. He rebelled at this and at the tender age of not quite eleven he 
ran away to America 
10. In treating the first of the two problems just mentioned we can 
follow only one method we must proceed from cause to effect but in 
treating the second problem we have a choice as to method here we 
may work from cause to effect or if we choose from effect to cause 
ir. If I survive this examination and I have doubt about it [ 
shall rest for a week 
12. He gave liberally of his time and his money for the benefit of 
the community for example he built the Community Building and 
paid half the cost of Riverside Park 
13. He handed in work that was not his he therefore lost all credit 
for the course 
14. [he maid sympathetic and attentive as ever stands by with 
some hot coffee urging her to take another cup ma’am it won’t hurt 
you 
15. [he man who lives in the corner house you know him don’t you 
is a friend of every boy in town 
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16. This is the time for the maid to ask for higher wages the boy 
to ask for a hair-cut and the girl to demand a new dress 

17. He drove a horse you ought to have seen it all the way to the 
city 

18. It was an all-night journey we were told to the top of the moun- 
tain but being familiar with the path and not afraid of the dark we set 
forward 

19. That this is the truth you may believe it or not is admitted by 
both boys 

20. Did you hear him yell murder 

21. If you will come to my office tomorrow at ten o'clock I mean 
nine o'clock I shall tell you my decision 

22. She was noted for her simplicity her unselfishness her genuine 
spirit of Christianity 

23. He was interested in the buildings on the campus especially 
the chapel the gymnasium and the observatory 

24. The storm raged furiously all night long otherwise I should 
have come 

25. Have you read Keats’s poem beginning What is more gentle 
than a wind in summer 

26. Unlike the passing football enthusiasm which is character- 
istic of many high schools the same spirit of loyalty prevails even 
when there is nothing exciting at hand for it does not necessarily 
depend on one’s ability to root at a game but just as surely on 
diligent application to study 

27. What is your name my little man I asked 

28. It is like the steam in your morning cereal not always in evi- 
dence but bubbling through explosively at frequent intervals 

29. Did he ask where is the land of pure delight 

30. He became proficient in three modern languages French 
Spanish and German 

31. He left the house early in the morning he spent the entire day 
roaming over the hills and valleys 

32. It can easily be seen that the demand for money on a 
farm is less than in the city where everything has to be bought at 
stores 

33. He came to town the storm and it was a storm I assure you 
having subsided late in the afternoon 

34. He was expert in all forms of college sport in fact he was the 
best player on the football team the basketball team and the baseball 
team 

35. Little groups can be seen in some of the rooms or in the halls 
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where they are talking about some happening of the week or the girls 
who have guests for dinner are introducing them to their friends 

36. Then the porches are thoroughly scrubbed a few minutes later 
the iceman comes upon the back porch bringing more mud than we 
had found it necessary to remove consequently another pail of water 
must be dashed across it 

37. To the day laborer who is out of a job work may bring a con- 
tented feeling 

38. You ask whether the boys played well yes but they met a better 
team 

39. The faster he talks the faster he waves his arms 

40. Three grades of ranking are recognized professor assistant 
professor and instructor 

41. To be sure he is not thinking of a joy-ride as he brushes his 
best suit but he regards with satisfaction the prospect of a day differ- 
ent from the six bustling days of the week 

42. In Russia even the workman who is supposed to control the 
government is exploited 

43. But these outbreaks of gaiety are only temporary and quite 
harmless a remnant of childhood 

44. When four o’clock arrives they either return to the boarding 
house or Dorothy persuades Mary to go to Vespers by saying you 
really must go today there is going to be the finest speaker so they 
go to Vespers and return home just in time for supper 

45. The reasons for his success are three a desire to learn a willing- 
ness to work hard an ability to concentrate 

46. When a man who likes to work out of doors who enjoys work- 
ing with domestic animals and who 1s interested in nature comes to 
choose a vocation I think that agriculture offers about the best pos- 
sibilities for him 

47. This is not the main object of a college course if it were the 
enrollment of the higher institutions of learning would be consider- 
ably smaller 

48. We decided to go to the city and the train being two hours 
late we took father’s new car 

49. You may take the package now so as to save time 

50. She spent her leisure time in reading good authors such as 
Dickens Scott and Thackeray 

51. Madam Defarge although a person one could never like is 
vividly portrayed by the author 

52. I shall tell him tonight assuming that I shall see him what our 
program is 
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53. To listen to all the petty grievances of the men to sympathize 
with all their troubles to keep them good-humored and at work these 
were the tasks which were assigned to me 

54. He protested most vehemently against our proposed action 
we decided however to buy the property at once move the buildings 
and go ahead with plans for a new structure in spite of his objections 

55. Did you think that I was not coming he said 

56. He shouted jump for your life and fell 

57. There are his tragedies his historical plays and his comedies 
for those who care for lighter reading 

58. Autolycus is a very good actor witness his picking the Clown’s 
pocket 

59. Shortly after dinner we gather in the parlor and the Conserva- 
tory girls and boys entertain us with solos both vocal and instrumental 

60. Wilbur has been quarreling with James and Walter and Ralph 
are persuading him to be more careful 

61. Gregarious shouting marching to the music of brass bands 
and torch-light processions will have little influence in the present 
campaign 

62. The man who was selling seats at the box-office said that Mr. 
Rupert who had been scheduled to sing that evening was too ill to 
appear 

63. His wits are about him at all times and he knows what he is 
doing 

64. The subject and the predicate of a sentence must be in har- 
mony that is they must agree in number and person 

65. ‘he topics suggested are rather difficult hence the instructor 
who wishes to use them should explain their meaning in class in order 
that the students may have a firm grasp of the subject before they 
begin to write 


CAPITAL LETTERS 


88. Wide variation obtains in current practice regarding 
the use of capital letters. Their chief function is to mark be- 
ginnings of thought units and lines of poetry, and to indicate 
personal names or individual members of a class. Properly 
used, capitals are a distinct aid to clearness. ‘The rules that 
follow are not meant to be arbitrary; they are observed by the 
best writers and approved by the best authorities. Whatever 
principles of capitalization a writer adheres to, he should use 
capital letters consistently and intelligently. 
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THOUGHT UNITS AND LINES OF POETRY 


89. Capitalize the first word of every complete thought unit 
and of every line of poetry. In current practice, capital letters 
begin the following: 


a. The first word of every sentence except a parenthetical 
sentence standing within another sentence. 


The world is in need of a true spirit of chivalry. 

When do you expect to go home? 

How majestic the old mountain looks today! 

When he replied to my letter (he actually did write), he must have 
been in a holiday mood. 


Nore 1.—In a short interrogative compound, only the first clause 
need begin with a capital. 


Where are you going? when shall you start? and who will go with 
you? 


Nore 2.—In dialog, sentences broken off begin with capitals. 


b. Words or phrases that constitute virtual predications. 


Certainly. Why? Never! 
Yes, indeed! All right. Of course. 


c. The first word of a direct formal quotation, but not of 
an informal quotation or of fragments of quotations simply 
incorporated in a sentence. 


He said deliberately, “Her manner of speaking is objectionable 
even though she pronounces her words ‘trippingly on the tongue.’”’ 
He said that her manner of speaking is objectionable. 


Note.—Do not capitalize the word after an expression like he said 
standing between parts of a quoted sentence, unless the word 
normally would be capitalized. 


Wrong: “Turn off the light,” he said, “When you leave the 
room.” 
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Right: “Turn off the light,” he said, “when you leave the 


room.” 
Right: “Turn off the light,” he said. “It has been burning 


all day.” 


d. The first word of a formal question or answer following 
a formal announcement, especially if the question or answer 
introduces a complete thought unit not closely connected with 
what precedes. A formal statement following a colon may 
begin with a capital. (See 85a.) 


The question is, Will it be possible to secure the property? 

When I asked him whether he was going home, he said Yes. 

The first piece of advice I will venture to give you is this: Read 
only the best books.—James Bryce. 


e. The first word of every line of poetry. 


Grow old along with me! 

The best is yet to be, 

The last of life, for which the first was made: 

Our times are in His hand 

Who saith, “A whole I planned, 

Youth shows but half; trust God: see all, nor be afraid 
—BrowninG, Rabbi Ben Ezra. 


1» 


PROPER NOUNS AND ADJECTIVES 


90. Capitalize proper nouns and adjectives and abbrevia- 
tions of them. In current practice, the following begin with 
capital letters: 


a. Names of persons; epithets used as substitutes for 
proper nouns or attached to them; nicknames of persons, ath- 
letic teams, etc.; adjectives derived from proper nouns; and 
abbreviations of all names that would be capitalized if they 
were written in full. 

Aristotle; Paul; Robert Browning; Col. Harvey; Dr. Scott; the 


French language; Victorian literature; the Pretender; William the 
Conqueror; Tiny Tim; the New York Giants; the Badgers. 
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Nore 1.—A proper name may lose its original significance and may 
come to be regarded as a common name. It 1s then written with 
a small letter. Do not capitalize the following: 


India rubber; china doll; paris green; street arab; manilla twine: 
pasteurized milk; platonic friendship; boycott; quixotic; volt; am- 
pere; etc. 

In the following phrases the original significance of the proper name 
is still felt; hence capitals are used: 


Alice blue; Taft roses; Burbank potatoes. 


Note 2.—Particles like de, du, la, and Je in French names are 
capitalized only when they are used without a Christian name or 
atitle preceding. Thesame rule applies to the German von. The 
Dutch Van is usually capitalized unless personal preference is for 
a small letter. Fitz, Mac, Mc, and O are always capitalized; 
likewise the letter following Mc. Letters following other parti- 
cles should be written according to the custom of the person 
named. 

Guy de Maupassant; Du Maurier; Charles le Brun; Count von 
Moltke; Von Mackensen; Martin Van Buren; Henry van Dyke (per- 
sonal preference); McClellan; O’Brien; Percy MacKaye; Fitzgerald; 
Fitz Warren. 


b. Titles of honor and respect preceding the name, 
and academic degrees (abbreviated) following the name; also, 
titles used alone and referring to specific persons. Official 
titles following a name, or preceding a name and following the 
article the, or used alone in a genera! sense, are not capitalized. 


President Harding; Chief Justice Taft; Doctor Scott; Professor 
Myers, Ph.D., D.D.; King George V; Premier Lloyd George; Rear 
Admiral Sims; Postmaster-General Work; ex-President Wilson; Col. 
Theodore Roosevelt, Jr.; Your Honor; His Excellency; the Governor; 
His Majesty; the Prince of Wales; the Secretary of Agriculture; the 
Bishop of Michigan; the Pope; Sister Beatrice. 

A. L. Lowell, president of Harvard University; F. L. Hadsel, pro- 
fessor of Latin; the apostle Paul. 

He called the doctor this morning. 


Nore 1.—Observe that ex preceding a title is not capitalized, and 
that in a compound title made up of two nouns both parts are 
capitalized, 
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Nore 2.—Careful distinction should be made between the use of a 
word as a title (or as a proper noun) and the use of it as a com~ 
monnoun. Many nouns may be either proper or common, spe- 
cific or general, in their application; and whether to capitalize 
them will depend largely upon how the writer wishes them to be 
regarded. 


Dr. A. H. Upham 1s president of the University of Idaho. 
When I was asked to call a doctor, I tried to get Dr. Bragdon. 


Nore 3.—£sq. following a name is always capitalized. Sr. and Jr. 
may be written with capital letters or with small letters; capital 
letters are preferable. 


Edward McWilliams, Jr.; Richard Gray, Esq. 


Note 4.—Academic degrees written in full may be written with 
capital letters or small letters. It is not good form to append to 
a name two degrees one of which includes or presupposes the 
other. 
Wrong: Arthur J. Young, B. A., M.A. 
Right: Arthur J. Young, M.A. 


c. Names of races, tribes, peoples, nationalities, etc., except 
yypsy and negro. Negro used in an ethnic sense is capitalized. 


American; Indian; Caucasian; Teutonic; Aryan; Semitic; Filipino; 
Jew; Scandinavian; gypsy; negro. 


d. Names of specific places, countries, states, cities, streets, 
parks, oceans, lakes, bays, rivers, ships, wharves, piers, docks, 
lights, buildings, societies, clubs, parties, organizations, com- 
panies, .etc., and the common nouns used as integral parts of 
such places, countries, states, etc.; also fanciful or popular 
names of states, cities, etc. 


British South Africa; the Near East; New Orleans; Cook County; 
Washington Boulevard; Lincoln Park; Second Ward; Lake Michi- 
gan; Red River; the Sussex; Plymouth Building; Trinity Baptist 
Church; Room 234, St. Paul Hotel; Suite A; the White House; In- 
dependent Order of Odd Fellows; Republican Party; American Le- 
gion; Boy Scouts; Adams Boot and Shoe Company, Inc.; the Gopher 
State; the City of Beautiful Churches; the Windy City. 
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Nore 1.—When a common noun is used in any sense other than 
that of an integral part of a name, it should not be capitalized. 


The city of Cambridge; the river Rhone. 


Note 2.—Common nouns used in a general sense should not be 
capitalized. 


A republican form of government; a high school education. 


Note 3.—A plural common noun used with two or more proper 
nouns is usually capitalized. It may be best to avoid such a con- 
struction. 


The petition was referred to Professors Baird and Long. 

He lives near the junction of the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers 
A debate was held between Knox and Beloit Colleges. 

A debate was held between Knox College and Beloit College. 


Norte 4.—The current newspaper practice of not capitalizing com- 
mon nouns which constitute an integral part of proper names is 
illogical and should be avoided. 


Wrong: He is president of Colorado college and lives at 608 
Oak street. 

Right: He is president of Colorado College and lives at 608 
Oak Street. 


e. Names of specific educational institutions, departments, 
courses, subjects, and classes, when they are used specifically; 
but not when they are used otherwise. 


The University of Illinois; Dartmouth College; Mechanic Arts 
High School; the Department of Biology; Course 321 (the Romantic 
Movement); the Senior Class. (See b, Note 2.) 

I am studying chemistry, and I find the work rather difficult for 
sophomores. 


Nore.—Subjects like Latin, French, Spanish, German, and Eng- 
lish should be capitalized because they are proper names. 


f. The days of the weeks, the months, and specific holidays 
and festivals; but not the seasons unless they are strongly 
personified. 
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Monday; Good Friday; April Fool’s Day; Sittende Mai; Holy 
Week; Armistice Day; Washington’s Birthday; spring; summer; 
autumn; fall; winter. 

Last summer we went to Europe. 

Old Winter has arrived in all his glory. 


’ 


g. North, East, South, and West, their derivatives and 
compounds, when they refer to specific regions, but not when 
they designate directions or points of the compass. 


He moved to the East. He belongs to the Old South. The North 
Atlantic States; Middle West; the Northwest Territory. 
The sun rises in the east. The wind is in the northwest. 


h. Distinctive names of sections of a city or of a state. 


Zumbra Heights; Upper Michigan; Eastern New York; Back Bay; 
Gold Coast; East End. 


i. Names of all religious denominations, creeds, confes- 
sions, etc., and of specific churches. 


Baptist; Congregational; Methodist; Presbyterian; Quaker; Epis- 
copal; Catholic; the Apostles’ Creed; the Augsburg Confession; the 
Thirty-nine Articles; the Norwegian Lutheran Church. 


j. Names of the Deity, of Jesus Christ, of the Trinity, and 
of the Virgin Mary; also names for the Bible and other sacred 
books, versions and editions of the Bible, names of books and 
parts of the Bible, and names and titles of biblical parables. 


God our Father; the Holy Trinity; the Book of Books; the Koran; 
the Revised Version; the Book of Ruth; the Ten Commandments; 
the New Testament; the parable of the Prodigal Son. 


Nore.—Pronouns referring to God or to Christ are not capitalized 
in the Bible and need not be capitalized if the reference to an ex- 
pressed antecedent is clear. 


Christ chose his apostles from men of humble station. 
I pledge allegiance to Him, who loves all mankind. 
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k. Important words in names of notable events and 
periods. 


The French Revolution; the Battle of the Marne; the Middle Ages; 
the Glacial Period. 


1. Important words in names of specific acts, bills, laws, 
treaties, documents, etc. 


The Volstead Act; the Sweet Bill; the Nineteenth Amendment; 
the Declaration of Independence; the English Reform Bill; the Treaty 
of Versailles; the Constitution (national); Senate Document No. 3724. 


Nore.—In referring to a state constitution, it is customary not to 
capitalize constitution. 


m. Names of specific federal and state governing bodies, 
departments, and bureaus. Names of city departments us- 
ually begin with small letters. 


Congress; the House of Representatives; the Ohio Legislature; 
Department of Commerce and Labor; Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing; the city fre department. 


n. The first word and all important words and numerals 
in titles of books, literary articles, headings of specific divisions 
of a book, magazines, newspapers, manuscripts, plays, pic- 
tures, poems, songs, speeches, etc. 


The House of Seven Gables; Chapter IV; Appendix B; the Review 
of Reviews; the Chicago Tribune; Bodleian MS 415; MS G 23; 4 
Midsummer Night's Dream; The Rime of the Ancient Mariner; The 
Star Spangled Banner; The Slave Ship (painting); Wilson’s Flag Day 
Address. 


Note 1.—Articles (a, an, the) at the beginning of a name or title 
should be capitalized only when they form an integral part of the 
name or title; as a rule, they are not capitalized when beginning 
the names of newpapers or magazines. In current practice, these 
articles are freely omitted from quoted titles, especially in foot- 
notes. If the definite article (the) is expressed, it need not be 
treated as a part of the title. 


He was reading A Tale of Two Cities. 
The article appeared in the New Republic. 
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The reference is to Shelley’s Sensitive Plant. 
We are to read a part of the Divine Comedy for tomorrow. 


Nore 2.—Both parts of compound nouns in titles of books, articles, 
etc., should be capitalized, but only the first part of compound 
adjectives, compound adverbs, etc. 


Esenwein’s Writing the Shori-Story; Poe’s The Gold-Bug. 

Chapter XVI is entitled “Follow-up Letters.” 

Note 3.—The various parts of a book, such as index, preface, 
and appendix, should be capitalized only when used specifically. 


An appendix in the book contains forty pages. 
This point is discussed fully in Appendix A. 


o. Names of military and naval organizations and _alli- 
ances. 


The U. S. Army; the Marine Corps; the Seventh Regiment; Com- 
pany B; the American Legion; the Allies; the Triple Entente. 


p- Names of national flags and emblems and of college 
colors. 


The Stars and Stripes; Old Glory; Union Jack; Tricolor; the 
Crimson; the Maize and Blue. 


q. Names of planets, stars, and groups of stars; but not the 
sun, the moon, or the earth. 


Venus; Mars; the Milky Way; the Big Dipper; the sun. 


r. Names used to personify abstract ideas and qualities. 


He worshipped Nature in all her various moods. 
He was completely dominated by the monster Efficiency. 


SPECIAL RULES 
91. The following rules governing the use of capital let- 
ters are somewhat special: 


a. Capitalize B. C. and 4. D.; also the pronoun J and the 
vocative interjection O, but not of except at the beginning of 
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asentence. 4. M.and P.M. may be written in either capital 
letters or small letters; the present tendency is to use small let- 
ters. No., the abbreviation of number, is always capitalized. 


Augustus came to the throne in B.C. 27; he died A.D. 14. 

It is with humility and reverence, O God, that I bow before thee. 
When I saw my mother, oh how happy I was! 

The train will leave at 5:30 p.m. 


b. Capitalize words denoting family relationship, such as 
father, uncle, and cousin, only when they are used with the 
name of a person or as a substitute for it. 


T told Sister Margaret that Mother would soon be home. 
This is my oldest brother. 


c. In formal resolutions, petitions, and salutations, capi- 
talize the words Whereas, Resolved, and Greeting, and the word 
immediately following each; also the first word in each new 
paragraph whether or not the introductory word is repeated. 
Whereas is usually printed in capital letters, Resolved in italics. 


Wuereas, Fred Burnett Hill, in his successive relation to Carleton 
College as student, alumnus, benefactor, and teacher, attained a posi- 
tion of peculiar intimacy with this institution; 

Wuereas, His later devotion. 

Wuereas, His loyalty. . 

Wuereas, Finally and most especially. . . .; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That through his death. . . .; and be it further 

Resolved, Vhat these resolutions become a part. 


ay 


To whom it may concern, Greeting: Know that. 


. . 


d. Capitalize names of stocks in money markets; also trade 
names of articles of commerce, but not the common noun 
that designates the class to which a specific article belongs. 


Crucible Steel; U. S. Rubber; Northern States Power; General 


Electric; Kellogg’s Corn Flakes; Puffed Wheat; the Monarch type 
writer. 
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e. Capitalize the first and last words in the salutation of a 
letter, and the first word in the complimentary close. 


My dear Sir: Yours very truly. 


f. Capitalize the first word of each item in a list arranged 
in tabular form, and the first word of each item in an outline. 


Speeches were made on the following subjects: 
1. What seniors know. 
2. The faculty in a holiday mood. 
3. A student’s budget. 


g. Capitalize the scientific name of genus, class, or family, 
but not the name of a species or variety unless it is derived 
from a generic name or from the name of a person. 


We have three varieties of spruce in our yard—Picea pungens 
(Colorado blue spruce), Picea pungens Kosteriana (Koster’s Colorado 
blue spruce), and Picea alba (white spruce). [Picea is the name of 
the genus; pungens and alba are common names of species; Kosteriana 
is the name of a species derived from the name of a person.] 

Erebus odora (black witch moth); Troglodytes Aédon (house wren); 
Felis domestica (domestic cat). 


h. Do not capitalize a word in order to emphasize it or to 
express some individual mood or point of view. 


Nore.—Carlyle and Keats employ capital letters with great free- 
dom, but for special purposes. 


ITALICS 


92. Current practice varies so greatly regarding the use of 
italics that no absolute rules can be laid down for them. Or- 
dinarily, italics are used to differentiate a title, a word, or a 
phrase from the rest of the text; also, to express particular em- 
phasis. The rules that follow are consistent with the best 
practice. (To indicate that a word or a phrase should be 
italicized, underscore it with a single straight line; the punc- 
tuation mark following the italicized expression is also itali- 

ized.) 
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a. Italicize all words in titles of publications, musical com- 
positions, and works of art. This rule applies to books of all 
kinds, pamphlets, and periodicals, and to titles of stories, 
plays, poems, essays, etc. 


Last week I read Macheth, David Copperfield, and Tam O'Shanter. 
Our library has a reproduction of Corot’s Dance of the Nymphs. 
The choir sang Eve last spring. 

Harper’s Magazine; the Outlook; the New Republic. 


Norte 1.—Some writers enclose titles in quotation marks, but the 
preferred practice is to italicize titles of separate publications or 
works and to use quotation marks to indicate titles of chapters, 
articles, etc. 


You should read “Education for Authority,” an article in the 
Atlantic Monthly for July, 1921. 


Nore 2.—Articles (a, an, the) at the beginning of a title should be 
italicized only when they form an integral part of the title; as a 
rule, they are not italicized when beginning the names of news- 
papers or magazines. In current practice, these articles are 
freely omitted from quoted titles, especially in footnotes. If 
the definite article (the) is expressed, it need not be treated as a 
part of the title. ‘Thename of a city used in the title ofa paper 
or magazine is not italicized. The name of a state used ir 
referring to a newspaper is enclosed in curves. 


We read The Merchant of Venice and An Apology for Idlers. 

We read the Merchant of Venice and the Apology for Idlers. 

We read Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice and Stevenson’s 4 pology 
for Idlers. 


We subscribed for the World’s Work and the Springfheld (Mass.) 
Republican. 


Norte 3.—Titles of manuscripts and titles in bibliographical lists 
are not italicized. Names of books of the Bible are usually ital- 
icized when they are referred to by simple title, but not when they 
are referred to as the Book of Psalms, the Book of Mark, etc. 


The Ellesmere MS; MS G 23; Isaiah; the Book of Proverbs. 


b. Italicize names of ships, boats, docks, railway coaches, 
airships, and balloons. 
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The Adriatic will sail on October 5. 
My reservation was in lower 6 of Tecumseh. 
He worked on dredge No. 83. 


Note.—Some writers use quotation marks to enclose names of 
ships, boats, etc., but the preferred practice is to italicize them. 


c. Italicize letters, hgures, words, short phrases, etc., when 
they are referred to as such; do not enclose them in curves or 
brackets. Sentences and long phrases may be enclosed in 
quotation marks instead of italicized. 


You write a’s that look like 0’s, and 3’s that look like 8’s. 

Splendid means dazzling, brilliant, gorgeous; it should not be used 
tor excellent, admirable, etc. 

John is the subject of the sentence John rowed across the lake. 


Nore.—Some writers use quotation marks to enclose letters, fig- 
ures, etc., referred to as such, but the preferred practice is to 
italicize them. 


d. Italicize foreign words and phrases not completely 
anglicized by frequent use; also brief passages quoted from a 
foreign language, but not foreign names or titles of honor. 


Laissez-faire; in toto; par excellence; in medias res; de novo; 
ex parte; im situ; im transitu; in vacuo; modus operandi; pari passu; 
sertatim. 

Pére Le Blanc lives in the Place de la Concorde. 


Note.—Some foreign words and phrases that have been com- 
pletely anglicized and that are no longer italicized are the 


following: 
ad interim au revoir dramatis per- gratis 
a la carte bona fide sone menu 
a la mode bravo encore nil 
a priori café en route nom de plume 
apropos camouflage et cetera onus 
alias chaperon ex officio per annum 
alibi chauffeur fiancé per capita 
Alma Mater débris fiancée per cent 


amateur début finis per se 
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prima facie questionnaire table d’héte versus 
pro and con resumé téte-a-téte via 
protempore subpoena verbatim vice versa 


e. Italicize a word or a phrase needing particular em- 
phasis. Great caution should be observed in the application 
of this rule; the tendency is to use it too freely. 


I tell you again I will not vote for that man. 


f. Italicize the following words, phrases, and abbreviations 
used in references and footnotes: circa, c., et al., ibid., idem., 
infra, loc. cit., passim, sic, supra, s.v., vide. But do not italicize 
the following unless they are referred to as words or phrases: 
Gh ODay GsPeel CiGry, 1eOce Ong Urn BEL. 

g. In resolutions, italicize the word Resolved but not the 
word Whereas. (Whereas is usually printed in capitals.) 


Wuereas, It has appeared that. . . .; therefore, be it 
Resolved, That. . . 


h. Italicize See, See also, etc., used in indexes for cross- 
references; also for and read in lists of errata to differentiate 
them from the incorrect and the correct readings of the text. 


See also Romance. 
P. 53, 1. 32, for thou, thou read thou, though. 


i. Italicize scientific names of genera and species when they 
are used together (except in tables), and of species when they 
are used alone; but names of genera, families, classes, etc., 
when used alone are not italicized. 


The Sambucus plumosa aurea (golden plume elder) is very beautiful 
in the fall. 

The juniper that I like best is the Chinensis aurea (golden). 
j. As a rule, italicize a title following a name in printed 
signatures. 


John P. Jones, Secretary. 
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k. Italicize names in titles of court cases. 


A decision has been reached in the case of Brown vs. Stover. 


THE APOSTROPHE 


93. The function of the apostrophe is grammatical; it is 
used primarily in forming the possessive case of nouns and in 
forming the plural of letters, figures, etc. Care should be 
taken to use it correctly. 

a. The apostrophe is used in forming the possessive case 
of nouns. (See 71a.) 

b. The apostrophe is used in forming the possessive case of 
indefinite pronouns but not of personal and relative pronouns. 
(See 71a5.) 

c. The apostrophe is used to mark the omission of a letter 
or letters in a contraction. (See 71b.) 

d. The apostrophe is used in forming the plural of letters, 
figures, symbols, and words referred to as such, and of rare 
noun-coinages. (See 71c7.) 

e. The apostrophe is used to mark the omission of the 
century in a date, thus: the Class of ’22. 

f. Do not use the apostrophe in writing such words as 
bus, phone, till, round, varsity, thru, and tho. 


SYLLABICATION 


94. When it is necessary to divide a word at the end of a 
line, make the division only between syllables, and place a 
hyphen at the end of the first line, never at the beginning of 
the second. If possible, avoid dividing a word. ‘The follow- 
ing suggestions will be found helpful in deciding where the 
division in a word may be made, but the only safe way is to 
consult a good dictionary. 

a. Each syllable must contain one vowel sound, and only 
one. 


Wrong: th-reaten; guard-ian; forge-ry. 
Right: threat-en; guard-i-an; for-ger-y. 
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b. Double consonants or two adjoining consonants or cons 


sonant sounds separately pronounced belong in separate 
syllables. 


Right: fal-lacy; chil-dren; en-ter-prise; dif-fer; de-throne; con 
ver-sation; watch-ing. 


c. A consonant or consonant sound between two vowels 
belongs with the second vowel if the first vowel is long or if it 
is short and unaccented. 


Right: pro-duce; ma-tron; ra-pid-i-ty. 


d. A consonant or consonant sound between two vowels 
belongs with the first vowel if that vowel is short and accented. 


Right: prod-uct; rap-id; rav-age; sol-id. 


e. A division may be made between a stem and its prefix or 
sufhix when the prefix or suffix is pronounced as a separate 
syllable. 


Right: dis-appoint; pre-ferred; mean-ness; ac-cept-ance; pref- 
er-ence; prom-e-nade; pro-gress (verb); prog-ress (noun). 


Nore 1.—When a final consonant is doubled before a suffix, the 
second consonant belongs with the sufhx. 


Right: run-ning; fit-ted; benefit-ed. 


Nore 2.—Soft ¢ or g belongs, as a rule, with the syllable following 
unless that syllable is a regular English suffix, such as -er or -ing. 

Right (foreign sufhx): dan-ger; wa-ger; diver-gent; condu-cive; 
invin-cible. 

Right (English suffix): danc-er; reduc-er; manag-er; ag-ing; 
entranc-ing; entic-ing. 

Right (hard c¢ or g): wag-on; mag-azine; vag-abond; vac-uum. 

Exceptions: mag-ic; plac-id; vac-illate; reduc-ible. 


Nore 3.—A consonant usually belongs with the suffix unless mis- 
pronunciation would result. 


Right: stu-por; ac-tor; bach-e-lor; debt-or; ten-or. 
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f. Hyphenated words should be divided only at the 
hyphen. 


Wrong: all-pow-erful; self-pos-session; step-ping-stone. 
Right: all-powerful; self-possession; stepping-stone. 


Notre.—In manuscript prepared for the printer, mark a division in 
a compound word with a double hyphen to indicate that the 
hyphen is to be printed, thus: self=respect, story=telling. 


g. Do not divide a word of one syllable. 


Wrong: thro-ugh; len-gth; strip-ped. 
Right: through; length; stripped. 


h. Do not divide proper names, especially names of per- 
sons. 


Wrong: Dick-ens; Thack-eray; Hen-ry. 
Right: Dickens; Thackeray; Henry. 


i. Avoid dividing a word into parts that are ludicrous, 
misleading, or hard to pronounce. 


Wrong: hide-ous; fini-shed; go-ndola; tob-acco; dog-mat-ize 
edu-cat-ed; lang-uage. 
Right: hid-eous; fin-ished; gon-do-la; to-bac-co; dogma-tize; 
ed-u-ca-ted; language. 
j. Do not separate from the rest of the word a syllable of 
one or two letters, except a prefix of two letters; as a rule, 
avoid separating sufhxes like -ed, -er, -est, -ble, and -ing. 


Wrong: a-ble; on-ly; might-y; drown-ed; mind-ed; obsery-er; 
sever-al; goat-ee; writ-ing; princi-ple; feeb-le; jugg-le. 

Right: able; only; mighty; drowned; minded; observer; sev- 
eral; goatee; writing; principle; feeble; juggle. 


k. Avoid dividing plural nouns formed by adding s to a 
singular noun of one syllable. 


Wrong: hous-es; hors-es; sens-es; voic-es. 
Right: houses; horses; senses; voices. 
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1. Avoid making a division between letters pronounced as a 
single sound, such as @, @, ph, th, ng, tch, and gh. 
Wrong: amo-eba;_ media-eval; philosop-her; sympat-hetic; 
sin-ging; fet-ching; sig-hing. 
Right: amceba; mediz-val; philoso-pher; sympa-thetic; sing- 
ing; fetching; sighing. 


m. Avoia the division of the last word of a page or of a 
paragraph. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


95. In general, abbreviations should not be used in formal 
writing of any kind, including letters. Some exceptions to 
this rule are the following: Mr., Mrs., Messrs., M., Mme., 
Mile., and St. (Saint), used before proper names; Sr., /r., 
Esq., D.D., Ph.D., LL.D., and other titles, used after proper 
names; B.C. and 4.D., used with dates; and No. used before 
numerals. 


Nore.—In newspaper or technical writing, business correspondence, 
lists, tabulations, indexes, footnotes, bibliographies, etc., ab- 
breviations, especially of long words, are freely allowed. But 
when in doubt, write out words or expressions in full. 


THE USE OF ABBREVIATIONS 


96. In formal writing, spell out: 
a. All titles except those mentioned in 95. 


Nore.—In informal writing, the abbreviations Rev., Hon., Dr., Prof., 
Gov., Gen., Col., Lieut., etc., may be used before full names but 
not before surnames alone. Even the full forms Reverend and 
Honorable should not be used with surnames alone. 


b. Names of days, months, countries, states, cities, and 
streets (except those designated by numerals above one hun- 


dred). 


Nore.—In business and informal letters, the name of a state may 
be abbreviated in the heading and in the address. (See 98a.) 
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c. Christian names unless initials are used instead; names of 
railroads, business firms, publications, etc. 


Nore.—In business and informal letters, names of railroads, pub: 
lications, etc., are freely abbreviated. 


d. Street, avenue, boulevard, road, building, railroad, park, 
mountains, manufacturing, company, and, brothers, etc., even 
when used with specific proper names. 


Nore.—It is allowable to abbreviate a part of the name of a busi- 
ness firm if the abbreviation is used by the firm itself. It is 
allowable also to abbreviate Street, Avenue, etc., in the heading 
and in the address of business and informal letters. 


e. Common designations of weights and measures after a 
numeral. 

f. That1s, for example, namely, and, and so forth, this morn- 
ing, instead of using the abbreviations 1.¢., ¢.g., v1z., &, etC. 
this a.m. 


RULES FOR WRITING ABBREVIATIONS 


97. In writing abbreviations, observe the following rules: 

a. An abbreviation of a word 1s followed by a period. Do 
not confuse an abbreviation with a contraction, which is 
written with an apostrophe but without a period. (See 71b 
Note.) 


Nore 1.—The title Miss is not an abbreviation; nor are rst, 2d, 2nd, 
3d, 3rd, 4th, etc., used for first, second, third, fourth, etc. It is 
customary to omit the period after nicknames, after some ab- 
breviations used in technical treatises, and after MS and per cent. 
In England it is the practice to omit the period after Mr., Mrs., 
and Dr. 


Nore 2.—Do not use a period between double letters constituting 
an abbreviation of a plural word. 


Wrong: John Fox, L.L.D. 
Right: John Fox, LL.D. 
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b. An abbreviation should begin with a capital letter if 
the unabbreviated word should be so written. 

c. In footnotes and references, abbreviations without 
capitals are in general use. 


Right: History of England, vol. 1, bk. 3, ch. 4, sec. 1, pp. 3-15- 


d. Abbreviations of foreign words in very common use 
need not be italicized; abbreviations of other foreign words 
should be italicized. 


Do not italicize Always italicize 
a.m. etc. act. 1d. 
p.m. 1.€. et al. loc. cit. 
cis viz. et Seq. Op. cit. 
e.g. vs. ibid. vid. 


e. Scriptural references are usually written as follows: 
p y 


IT Cor., V: 1-10; or, 2 Cor., 5: I—10. 


LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


98. Observe the abbreviations in the following lists: 
a. Official abbreviations of the names of states, territories, 
and territorial possessions of the United States: 


Ala. Ky. N. H. S. Dak. 
Ariz. Da, N. J. Tenn. 
Ark. Mass. N. Mex. Tex. 
Calif. Md. IN, NE Vay 

Colo. Mich. Okla. V.I. (Virgin 
Conn. Minn. Oreg. Islands) 
IDICC® Miss. Pa. Vt. 

Del. Mo. P. I. (Philippine | Wash. 
Fla. Mont. Islands) Wis. 

Ga. IN. G: P. R. (Porto W. Va. 
Tl. N. Dak. Rico) Wyo. 
Ind. Nebr. Ral 

Kans. Nev. S.C; 


The following are not abbreviated: Alaska, Guam, Hawaii, Idaho, 
Iowa, Maine, Ohio, Samoa, and Utah, 
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b. Common abbreviations and their meanings: 


A.A.U.W., American Association 
of University Women. 

A.B. or B.A. (Latin Artium Bac- 
calaureus), Bachelor of Arts. 

abst., abstract. 

A.D. (Latin Anno Domini), in 
the year of our Lord. 


ad. fin. (Latin ad finem), at the 
end. 
ad. inf. (Latin ad infinitum), 


to infinity. 

ad lib. (Latin ad libitum), at 
pleasure. 

adm. or admr., administrator. 

z. or zt, (Latin etatis), aged. 

A.L.A., American Library Asso- 
ciation. 

a.m. or A.M. (Latin ante mert- 
diem), before noon. 

A.M. or M. A. (Latin Artium 
Magister), Master of Arts. 

Anon., Anonymous. 

A.S., Anglo Saxon. 

Bart., Baronet. 

bbl. (plural, bbls.), barrel. 

B.C., before Christ. 

B.C.L., Bachelor of Civil Law. 

B.D., Bachelor of Divinity. 

B. Mus. or Mus. B., Bachelor of 
Music. 

B.S. or B.Sc., Bachelor of Science. 

Cantab. ‘(Latin Cantabrigia), 
Cambridge. 

c. or ca. (Latin circa), about. 

cf. (Latin confer), compare. 

ch. or chap., chapter. 

C.O.D., cash on delivery. 

con. (Latin contra), against. 

cp., compare. 


c. p., candlepower; chemically 
pure. 

C.P.A., certified public account- 
ant. 

d. (Latin denarius), penny; pence. 

D.A.R., Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution. 

D.C.L., Doctor of Civil Law. 

D.D., Doctor of Divinity. 

D.D.S., Doctor of Dental Sur- 
gery. 

do., ditto. 

Dr., Doctor; debtor. 

dram. pers. (Latin dramatis per- 
sone), the characters or actors 
in a play. 

ed., edition; editor. 

E.E.T.S., Early English Text So- 
ciety. 

e.g. (Latin exempli gratia), for 
example. 

Esq., Esquire. - 

et al. (Latin et alit), and others. 

etc. (Latin et cetera), and so 
forth. 

et seq. (Latin et sequens), and the 
following. 

f. or ff., following. 

Fahr., Fahrenheit. 

f.o.b., free on board. 

F.R.S., Fellow of the Royal 
Society (scientific, London). 
G.A.R., Grand Army of the Re- 

public. 
Gen., General. 
Goy., Governor. 
H.L. House of Lords. 
H.M.S., His Majesty’s Service. 
Hon., Honorable. 
h.p., horsepower. 
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ib. or ibid. (Latin ibidem), in 
the same place. 

id. (Latin idem), the same. 

i.e. (Latin 7d est), that is. 

inc,, Incorporated. 

inst., Instant, this month. 
111i.) 

J.D. (Latin Jurum Doctor), Doc- 
tor of Laws. 

J.P., Justice of the Peace. 

Jr., Junior. 

lb. (plural, |bs.), pound. 

l.c., lower case (small letter). 

L.H.D. (Latin Litterarum Hu- 
maniorum Doctor), Doctor of 
the Humanities. 

Lit. D. or Litt. D. (Latin Liter- 
arum [Litterarum] Doctor), 
Doctor of Letters. 

LL.B. (Latin Legum Baccalaure- 
us), Bachelor of Laws. 

LL.D. (Latin Legum 
Doctor of Laws. 

loc. cit. or lic. (Latin loco citato), 
in the place cited. 

Utd., Limited. (When used with 
the name of a British firm, it 
signihes a corporation with a 
limited lability.) 

m. or M. (Latin 
noon. 

M. (French; plural, MM.), Mon- 
sieur. 

M. (Latin mille), thousand. 

M.C., Member of Congress. 

M.D. (Latin Medicine Doctor), 
Doctor of Medicine. 

M.F., Middle English; Mechan- 
ical Engineer; Mining En- 
gineer; Methodist Episcopal. 

M.L.A., Modern Language As- 


sociation. 


(See 


Doctor), 


meridies), 
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Mlle. (French), Mademoiselle. 

Mme. (French), Madame. 

M.P., Member of Parliament. 

MS or ms (plural, MSS or mss), 
manuscript. 

M.S., Master of Science. 

n.b. or N.B. (Latin nota bene), 
note well; take notice. 

n.d., no date. 

N.E.A., National Education As- 
sociation. 

N.E.D., New English Diction- 
ary (Oxford). 

non seq. (Latin non sequitur), it 
does not follow. 

N.P., Notary Public. 

O.E., Old English. 

O.E.D., Oxford English Dic- 
tionary. 

op. cit. (Latin opus citato), the 
work cited. 

Oxon. (Latin Oxonia), Oxford. 

0Z., Ounce; ounces. 

p. (plural, pp.), page. 

Ph.B. (Latin Philosophie Bac- 
calaureus), Bachelor of Philos- 
ophy. 

Ph.D. (Latin Philosophie Doc- 
tor), Doctor of Philosophy. 
p.m. or P.M. (Latin post meri- 

diem), afternoon. 

P.M., Postmaster. 

P.P.C. or p.p.c. (French Pour 
prendre congé), to take leave; 
to say goodby. 

pro tem. (Latin pro tempore), 
for the time being. 

prox. (Latin proximo), next; of 
the next month. (See 111i). 

P.S. (Latin post scriptum), post- 
script. 

pseud., pseudonym. 
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q or qy, query, question. 

Q.E.D. (Latin quod erat demon- 
strandum), which was to be 
demonstrated. 

q.v. (Latin quod vide), which 
see. 

R.F.D., Rural Free Delivery. 

R.G.S., Royal Geographical So- 
ciety (London). 

r.p.m., revolutions per minute. 

R.S.V.P. or r.s.v.p. (French ré- 
pondez sil vous plait), reply, 
if you please. 

S.A.R., Sons of the American 
Revolution. 

sc., scene; (Latin scilicet), namely. 

scil. (Latin scilicet), namely. 
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sic (Latin; not an abbreviation), 
thus. 

s.g., specific gravity. 

sq. (Latin sequens), the follow- 
ing. 

Sr., Senior. 

Ststaliza. 

S.T.D. (Latin Sacre Theologie 
Doctor), Doctor of Sacred 
Theology. 

ult. (Latin ultimo), last month. 
(See 111i.) 

v. (plural vv.), verse. 

vid. or v. (Latin vide), see. 

viz. (Latin videlicet), namely. 

vs. (Latin versus), against. 

v.s. (Latin vide supra), see above. 


NUMBERS 


99. In informal writing, in tabulations and tables of statis- 
tics, etc., numbers are expressed in figures; in formal writing, 
round numbers and numbers expressed in one or two words 
are usually spelled out. The following rules give in detail the 
best current practice: 

a. In nearly all formal composition, as well as in commer- 
cial and technical writing, use figures, as a rule, for designating 
dates, dimensions, distances, percentages, decimals, ratios, 
weights, statistical data, etc.; numbers of record files, lockers, 
rooms and houses; pages or divisions of a book or document; 
numbers above one hundred used as names of streets; and, in 
general, numbers and sums of money which cannot be ex- 
pressed in one or two words. (See c, following.) 


Nore 1.—In formal social correspondence, dates (including the 
year) are spelled out. 


Note 2.—Do not write st, nd, d, rd, or th after a figure designating 
the day of the month. 


Right: I thank you for your order of March 10, 
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b. In formal composition, spell out numbers and sums 
of money that can be expressed in one or two words; sums 
of money less than one dollar (see c, following); ages of per- 
sons, fractions, time of day, and numbers below one hundred 
used as names of streets; numbers of military bodies, centuries, 
decades, city wards, school grades, and sessions of Congress. 
In tables, reports, schedules, and other technical writing, use 
vigures. 


Nore 1.—In informal and business correspondence, numbers above 
ten used as names of streets are usually expressed in figures fol- 
lowed by st, nd, d, rd, or th. If figures are used for the name of a 
street, leave ample space between the house number and the name 
of the street. 

Confusing: 245 15th Avenue. 
Improved: 245 15th Avenue. 
Better: 245 Fifteenth Avenue. 


Nore 2.—In indicating the time of day with the abbreviations a.nt. 
and p.m., always use figures and omit o'clock. 


Right: The next train will leave at 3:30 p.m. 


c. In designating a sum of money (or numbers) in formal 
writing, observe the following rules: 

rt. If the sum indicates both dollars and cents, use the 
dollar sign and figures. 


Right: The bill amounted to $38.41. 


2. If the sum indicates only dollars, without fractions, 
spell it out if it can be expressed in one or two words; other- 
wise, use the dollar sign and figures, but not a decimal point 
and ciphers. 


Right: The chair was valued at sixteen dollars. 
Right: The expenses of the Club for the year amounted to 
$547. 


3. Ifthe sum indicates only cents, spell it out. 


Right: He offered me forty cents for my knife. 


(99c) NUMBERS aay, 
4. Asum used as an adjective should be spelled out. 


Right: Father gave me a five-dollar bill for the trip. 
Right: He bought a six-dollar hat at Warner’s. 


5. Be consistent in the method of recording a series of 
numbers. Several sums of money cited within a short space 
should be expressed in figures. Use the dollar sign and figures 
for each sum denoting dollars or dollars and cents; use figures 
for each sum denoting cents, but do not use the dollar sign. 


Right: The prices quoted on the three items mentioned are re- 
spectively $8, $16.14, and 75 cents. 


6. Do not record a sum or a number in both figures and 
words except in legal or commercial papers, where one entry 
serves as a check on the other. In making a double entry, 
use either of the following forms: 


Right: I enclose my check for $60.20 (sixty dollars and twenty 
cents). 
Right: I enclose my check for sixty dollars and twenty cents 


($60.20). 


d. Do not begin a sentence with figures; spell out the num- 
ber or begin the sentence in some other way. Spell out both 
numbers of two related amounts at the beginning of a sen- 
tence. 


Wrong: 362 men were present at the meeting. 

Right: Three hundred and sixty-two men were present at the 
meeting. 

Right: Thirty or forty persons were present. 


e. Use a comma if clearness requires it after a digit repre- 
senting thousands, except in dates, pages, telephone numbers, 
numbers of railway coaches, etc. 


Right: March 2, 1921; page 1432; Midway 34670; coach No. 
142549; $81,562. 


Nore.—A number containing a comma should be expressed orally 
in terms of thousands, not hundreds. 
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f. Numbers mentioned by way of illustration or in con- 
nection with serious or dignified subjects should be spelled out. 


Right: This is true in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred. 
Right: Name the thirteen original states. 


g. To avoid confusion when two numbers occur together, 
observe the following form: twelve 6-inch guns. 


EXERCISE 30 
(Rules 77-99) 


Correct in the following sentences any errors in the use of 
punctuation marks, capital letters, italics, abbreviations, num- 
bers, the apostrophe, and the hyphen. State the reason for 
each change made. 


1. He was well versed in latin literature and explained to us the 
influence of Plautus’s menaechmi on shakespeares comedy of errors. 

2. Postmaster general Hays resigned his position as postmaster 
general of the united states to become director general of the motion 
picture industry. 

3. 50 persons were employed by supt Jno Gilruth at $.35 an hour. 

4. Joseph conrads lord Jim is a very interesting story it tells of 
the experiences of a man who was chief mate of the patna an ill fated 
steamer that went down with 800 people on board. 

5. My studies in the east side high school are latin economics 
english and history, I am a member of the senior class, since my 
Father wants me to attend some college in the east I shall enter 
Williams college as a freshman next Fall. 

6. Mother said, “That we must not be late for dinner.” 

7. The far eastern question was presented by secretary of state 
Hughes to the representatives of the various nations at the disarma- 
ment conference. 

8. Yale university is situated in the City of New Haven on long 
island sound. 

g. A full report of the Coal Strike is given in the latest issue 
of Scribner’s magazine, it contains also an interesting article on the 
moons of jupiter. 

10. Yesterday the president appointed ex president Taft to the 
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position of chief justice of the united states. And it is believed that 
the former president will accept the office. 

II. James was struggling with his Algebra (He never could get 
mathematics anyway.) in preparation for the final examination. 

12. Paradise lost opens in medias res the method characteristic 
of the great Epics. 

13. Ingtrips out of 10 you will find that the Olympic will cross the 
atlantic in less than 6 days. 

14. Washington popularly known as the city of magnificent dis- 
tances is situated in the district of columbia on the Potomac river. 

15. Geo. Lyman Kittredge b.a. |.l.d. is professor of english in 
Harvard university. 

16. During my College course I took special work in the depart- 
ment of economics, I liked especially course 303 known as corpora- 
" tions and trusts. 

17. He was born in Oxford, O. on Feb 18th nineteen hundred and 
twelve; tho’ he is only 10 yrs of age he earns three hundred dollars per 
annum. 

18. Ofthe decisions handed down by the U. S. supreme court those 
of chief justice Marshall rank among the most significant. 

19. The problem is: how can we get to the dorm. before 10 oclock. 

20. The American revolution is the most significant fact in the 
History of the U. S. tho’ the civil war is given more space in some 
textbooks. 

21. The Chairman of the state committee of the republican party 
lives at 2356 university avenue near prospect park. 

22. Not until after graduating from High School did I decide to 
go to College; although father is a graduate of the university of Pa. 
I chose Carleton college because it is nearer home. 

23. Nice is derived from the latin word, nescius, which means 
ignorant. 

24. The services were held in the first congregational church 
situated on the corner of college avenue and oak street. 

25. When Jas Coffman said to me will you play end in the game 
to morrow you may be sure that IJ said yes. 

26. The bridge of sighs is the bridge connecting the palace of the 
doge with the state prison in Venice. 

27. Copies of the Saturday evening post, the living age the new 
York times and the detroit Minn herald, were found on the jefferson 
highway. 

28. The scene of Garlands the Son of the Middle border is laid 
in Minnesota one of the north central states. 
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29. I always found spelling difficult in High School, that is why | 
cant spell in freshman english. 

30. The Central high school situated at the corner of Colfax and 
Tecumseh sts burned last saturday. 


THE CORRECTION OF PROOF 


100. After a manuscript that is to be printed is set in type, 
two or more proofs of it are submitted to the author for verifi- 
cation and correction. The first proof, known as the galley 
proof, is a revised proof embodying corrections already made 
by a proofreader of the publishing house. The author makes 
any desired corrections or changes by marking them on the 
margin of the galley proof, and returns the proof and the 
original manuscript to the publisher. After the type has been 
corrected in accordance with the author’s suggestions, it is ar- 
ranged in pages, and a page proof is sent to the author, together 
with the marked galley proof. The author marks the page 
proof “O.K.” (if it is without error) or “O.K. with corrections” 
(if errors are noted), and returns it, together with the galley 
proof, to the publisher. Additional galley proofs or page 
proofs may be necessary if corrections and alterations are 
numerous. If such proofs are wanted, the author writes 
‘Send revise” on the set of proofs returned. 

Observe the following instructions for the correction of 
proof: 

a. Prepare copy for the printer with great care, taking 
special pains to be consistent in style, arrangement, punctua- 
tion, etc. Make all directions to the printer clear and uni- 
form. Remember that changes made in the text after the 
original copy has been correctly set in type are costly, and 
that the author bears the expense of making them. 

b. Take special pains to detect all errors in the galley 
proof. The best results are obtained by having some person 
read the copy aloud, indicating paragraphs, capital letters, 
italics, marks of punctuation, etc., while you follow the proof. 

c. If changes are necessary, make them in the galley proof, 
never in the page proof. In inserting additional or substituted 
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material, try to phrase it so that it will be unnecessary to reset 
the lines following it. Write any new material on the top or 
the bottom of the galley or on a separate sheet of paper fas- 
tened on the face of the galley proof, and indicate clearly the 
point in the proof at which the material is to be inserted. 
Never write any corrections or alterations on the original 
manuscript. 

d. Make all corrections in ink. Write them only on the 
margin of the proof sheet opposite the indicated errors; do not 
write between printed lines. If corrections are too numerous 
to be read clearly, rewrite the whole passage as it should be 
printed. 

e. Answer any question regarding the accuracy of the text 
which the publisher’s proofreader indicates on the galley proof 
by some such symbol as“) ; do not erase the symbol. If the 
text is correct as it is printed, write O. K. beneath the query; 
if it is incorrect, make the necessary change. 

f. In reading the page proof, see that all corrections in- 
dicated on the preceding proof have been properly made in the 
type and that words or lines have not been duplicated, trans- 
posed, or omitted by the compositor in making the corrections. 
Be on the watch for new errors. Exercise special care as fol- 
lows: 

z. Read carefully the entire paragraph containing any new 
material. 

2. See that the pages are properly numbered and that the 
page numbers are rightly placed. 

3. See that page headings (running heads), chapter titles, 
etc., are correctly printed and placed. 

4. See that the reading is consecutive from one page to the 
other; make sure that no lines are omitted or transposed. 

5. See that any footnotes, illustrations, diagrams, etc., are 
correctly labeled and placed. 

6. See that punctuation marks and letters have not been 
dropped from the ends of the lines. 


g. Make corrections in proofs by means of the following 
conventional marks and symbols: 
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Dele, or delete: take }€ out. 

Letter rAéversed—turn. 

Put ingpace. 

Cl&Se up—no space. 
BadVspacingspacemore, evenly. 

Wrogg, font: character of wrong size or 

style. 

Transp§de. 
jpMake a new paragraph. 
Andent; or, put in an em-quad space. 

C Carry to the left. 

Cgrry fo the right. 
"rlevate. 
epr 

Imperfect type—correct. 

Space showsfetween words—push down. 
Straighten crooked line. 

\Straighten aligtyment. 

Restore o¢+etain words crossed out. 

Print (&, ft etc.) as a ligature. 


z) B II Nex CJunoak’ £S0%x0% 


oub Aw. Words are omitted from, or in, copy. 
® Query to author: Is this correct? 
Aap Put in capitate 


Put in SEMCE-CAPIEAES, 


Put in BOWER-CASE. 
Put in seman type. 
Put in italie type. 

Put in beldfaee type. 


KET EE 


Note.—An additional necessary mark is the inverted caret to 
indicate superior punctuation marks, letters, or figures, thus: 


, “e ” a i * 
WoT cand Wien yo Won ig etc 


4From Manual of Style by permission of the University of Chicago Press 
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EXERCISE 31 


Make whatever proof corrections are needed in the follow- 
ing passage: 


PresWENT LINCOLNS GETTYSBURG ADDRESS 


Four score and seven years ago our father’s brought 

forth on this continent, a new nation, conserved in liberty, 
and dedicated to the proposition that all man are created 
equal. 
Now we are engaged in a great 9ivil war; testing whether 
that nation, or any nation so concieved and so dedicated, can 
long endure. We are met on a great battlefleld of that war 
that war. We have come to dedicate a portion of that field, 
as a final resting place for those who gave here their lives 
that that nation might Ijve. It is altogether fitting that we 
should do this. = 

But, in a larger sense, we can not dedicate—we can 
not consecrate—we can not hal low—this ground. The 
brave men, living and dead, who struggled here have con- 
secrated it, far above our poor power to add or detract. 

The world will little note, nor loug remember what we 
say here; but it can never forget what they did here It is 

for us the living, rather, to be dedicated here to the fi- 


nished work which they who fought here have so far thus 
nobly advanced. It is rathcr for us to be here dedicated to the 
great task remaining before us—thatfrom these honored 
dead we take increased devotion to that Cause for which they 
gave the last full measure of devotion—that we here highly 
resolve that these dead shall not have died in vain—and 
that government of the people, by the people for the people, 
shall not perish from the earth. 


VI. THE USE OF AUTHORITIES AND 
NOTE-TAKING 


101. Many times a student finds it necessary to secure in- 
formation on subjects by consulting books, magazines, or 
other authorities. The purpose that this information is in- 
tended to serve determines how the reading is to be done and 
how the material is to be used. 

The student may desire to find out certain facts or ideas in 
order to present them to a class. If so, he makes no pretense 
at originality; he merely reports what another person says. 
But he must read understandingly; he must grasp with sure- 
ness the purpose and the meaning of the author; he must re- 
state accurately and as fully as may be necessary the content 
of his reading. 

Or he may be in quest of material for original composition. 
A more important problem then confronts him: he must as- 
similate completely the facts or ideas encountered, and in us- 
ing them he must indicate clearly what he has composed or 
thought of himself and what he has borrowed from his authori- 
ties. He must indicate sources not only of quotations that 
he introduces into his writing but also of ideas that are not 
his own. 

a. If an extensive survey of a subject is to be made, the 
student should first make a list, or bibliography, of all the im- 
portant books and articles that bear upon that subject. Each 
title should be written separately upon a card, and the cards 
should be arranged alphabetically by authors or by subjects, 
according to the need. A 3 x 5 card will be found the most 
useful for this purpose. The following information, which 
may vary in form, should be entered for each title: 
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Author’s full name, surname first. 
Exact title of book or article. 
Name of the series (if any) to which the book belongs, or of the 
periodical in which the article is published. 

4. Number of edition of book (if desired) or number of volume. 

5. Name of publisher. 

6. Place of publication. * 

7. Date of publication. a 

8. Reference to volume and page where desired information is to be 
found. 

g. Notation concerning place where reference to the title of the 
book or the article was found. 


tw 


ios) 


Nore.—The value in keeping a record of the source of each refer- 
ence lies in the readiness with which titles or dates may be veri- 
fied or errors corrected. Appropriate abbreviations, such as C. 
C. for card catalog and R. G. for Readers’ Guide, may be used for 
this notation. They may be written in the lower right-hand 
corner of the card. 


Book 


Kroeger, Alice Bertha 


Guide to the Study and Use of Ref- 
erence Books; 3d ed. rev. by I. G. 
Mudge: Chicago, American Library 
Association, 1917. 


ARTICLE 
Sharp, Dallas Lore 


“Education for Authority”; the 4ilantic 


Monthly, Vol. 128, p. 13 (July, 1921). 


Tats. 
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b. In making a bibliography, consult the following sources 
of information: 


rt. The card catalog of the library, in which books are entered al- 
phabetically under three classifications: authors, titles, and subjects. 

2. Special bibliographies published by the Library of Congress, 
the American Library Association, and other publishers. A list of 
published bibliographies is printed in the American Library Annual. 

3. Special bibliographies printed in books on given subjects and 
appended to articles in the encyclopedias. 

4. Catalogs and indexes to books: 


(a). Fletcher’s An Index to General Literature (the “4.L.A.” 
Index). 

(b). A.L.A. Index to General Literature (Supplement). 

(c). A.L.A. Catalogue. 

(d). The A.L.A. Booklist. 

(e). The American Library Annual. 

(f). The American Literary Yearbook. 

(g). Sonnenschein’s The Best Books and A Reader’s Guide to 
Contemporary Literature. 


(h). Kroeger’s Guide to the Study and Use of Reference Books. 


5. Indexes to periodicals: 


(a). The Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature. 
(b). Poole’s Index to Periodical Literature. 


6. Checklist of United States Public Documents, 1789-1900. 


TAKING NOTES FROM READING 


102. Preparatory to taking notes on an article to be re- 
ported to a class, one should get a general view of the whole 
article by reading it through rapidly but attentively. One 
should then jot down on separate cards or sheets of paper the 
main topics or ideas selected for presentation. The article 
should be read a second time, and vital points on each main 
topic should be selected and entered in the proper place. It 1s 
not necessary to copy passages verbatim unless it is desired to 
report the exact words of the author. Usually, it will suffice 
to indicate his point of view by the use of catch words and 
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phrases. The report given to the class will be merely a re- 
statement of the article read, and nothing should be entered 
in the notes except what is found in the article; nothing 
personal or original should be included. 

a. In taking notes on material to be used in composition, 
one must be extremely careful to use quotation marks to en- 
close every word or phrase that is taken verbatim from the 
reading. Some system should be used, likewise, to indicate 
a paraphrase of an author’s ideas so that proper credit may 
be given for them. Unless a definite plan of marking is fol- 
lowed rigidly, some borrowed words or ideas are sure to creep 
into the composition, where they will give the erroneous im- 
pression of being original with the writer. 

One cannot be too scrupulous in acknowledging, either in 
the text or in a footnote, the use of another person’s words or 
ideas. There is nothing to be gained by literary theft, or 
plagiarism. On the other hand, there is nothing to lose by 
admitting one’s indebtedness to another writer. An appro- 
priate allusion or quotation that is fresh and stimulating makes 
for effectiveness in writing, but one should avoid the objec- 
tionable practice of using too many quotations as well as 
juotations that are either hackneyed or far-fetched. (See 
130.) 

b. A very common fault is found in student papers which 
attempt to summarize an author’s ideas on a given subject, 
and which at the same time endeavor to criticize or to judge 
those ideas. In reports of this kind, the writer must be ex- 
ceedingly careful to indicate clearly what he is presenting 
as his own point of view and what as the point of view of the 
author studied. In the following passage, one cannot be sure 
whether the third, fourth, and fifth sentences express Ruskin’s 
ideas or the ideas of the student who is writing about Ruskin. 


It may be noted that this particular passage from Shakespeare 
touched Ruskin with peculiar emphasis. It stands to him as the 
fundamental definition of all art. Art, however great, can never 
be more than a mere shadow of the truth. One is reminded of Plato’s 
great allegory of the cave in which humanity is doomed perpetually to 
live. watching the passing of the shadows on the wall. Until the 
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philosopher comes to turn their faces toward the light of reality, 
these shadows are the sum of their knowledge. The truth of the 
figure took a permanent hold upon Ruskin. 


If the sentences at fault express Ruskin’s point of view, 
they might be improved thus: 


Art, however great, he says, can never be more than a mere shadow 
of the truth. To illustrate this point, Ruskin happily refers to Plato’s 
great allegory of the cave in which humanity is doomed perpetually 
to live, watching on the wall the passing of shadows, which constitute 
the sum of human knowledge until the philosopher comes to turn the 
faces of the watchers toward the light of reality. 


If they express the writer’s point of view, they might be 
improved thus: 


Art, however great, I think, can never be more than a mere shadow 
ofthe truth. In contemplating Ruskin’s point of view, one is reminded 
of Plato’s great allegory of the cave in which humanity is doomed 
perpetually to live, watching on the wall the passing of shadows, 
which constitute the sum of human knowledge until the philosopher 
comes to turn the faces of the watchers toward the light of reality. 


Indeed, the truth of this very figure took a permanent hold upon 
Ruskin. 


c. The following suggestions will prove helpful in taking 
notes on reading for composition: 


t. Use cards of uniform size. 
Write on one side only and do not crowd the writing. 

3. Write the subject in the upper left-hand corner. 

4. Put only one point on a card. 

5. Ifa point covers more than one card, number the cards and 
fasten them together with a removable clip. 

6. Indicate on each card the exact source of the quotation or 
the information that it contains. State the author, the work, and 
the page. 


t 


7. When you quote from an author, be sure that you quote ex- 
actly and that you use quotation marks; but do not use quotation 
marks for paraphrases or indirect quotations. 

8. If you insert within a quotation any comment or explanatory 
material, enclose it in brackets[. . . .]. If you wish to call special 
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attention to a particular part of the quotation, italicize that part and 
insert a note in brackets stating that the italics are yours, thus: [the 
italics are mine]. If you omit a portion of the quotation, indicate the 
omission by dots, always using the same number. (See 86g and h.) 
9. To indicate that a given word is literally quoted, even though 

it is grammatically or logically incorrect, insert after it the word sic 
in brackets. (See 86h.) 

to. Adopt some clear system of abbreviations and short cuts and 
follow it consistently. 

zz. Express the thought of a passage in complete statements 
rather than in phrases. 


TAKING NOTES FROM LECTURES 


103. Very frequently, it becomes necessary for college 
students to take notes from lectures. Such notes may be 
intended only for the use of the student, who relies upon them 
in preparation for tests and examinations or who makes them 
the basis for work in composition. If the lectures take the 
place of a textbook in a course of study, or supplement a text- 
book, the notes may be inspected by the instructor, to whom 
they serve as a check upon the work of the student. In- 
structors who use notes in this way, usually require the 
expansion of lecture-notes by the addition of notes from 
prescribed reading. 

The purpose that notes serve, however, has little to do 
with their form or nature. All notes should be reasonably 
full, but they should contain only what is regarded as signifi. 
cant. They should be legibly written, and they should be 
readily. intelligible and suggestive to one who did not hear 
the original lecture, as well as to those who did. 

The ability to take good lecture-notes is of very great 
value to a student; indeed, it is worth all the painstaking 
effort required to attain it. Anyone may become reasonably 
proficient in taking notes if he will follow a few general prin- 
ciples and cultivate a few simple habits. 

It goes almost without saying that the first requisite to suc 
cessful note-taking is alertness of mind. One must be an 
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attentive listener in order to get the salient points of a speak- 
er’s message. One must possess, also, a discriminating judg- 
ment, which will enable him to select what is most essential 
to his purpose and to reject what is irrelevant. Moreover, 
one must be able to take a comprehensive view of a subject in 
order that he may see the relationships between the various 
facts or ideas presented in the lecture. Successful note-taking 
is measured finally by the student’s ability to reproduce 
faithfully and intelligibly what he has heard—the essential 
message, together with the balance maintained by the speaker 
between points presented, and the exact emphasis put upon 
each idea developed. If the student possesses all these 
abilities, the difficulties of taking notes are easily surmounted; 
if he does not possess them, continued and persistent practice 
in taking notes will help him to acquire them. 

a. If lecture-notes are to possess the largest possible 
value, whether for temporary use or for permanent use, they 
must be taken with great care. Every available mechanical 
aid must be employed. A notebook should be chosen that 
will be suitable for taking notes throughout the entire college 
course. The exact style and size of the notebook will nat- 
urally have to be determined by personal preference or by 
specific needs; but for most students and for most purposes, 
a loose-leaf book is best. Notes for all lectures or classes 
may be taken in such a book and easily rearranged or removed 
when so desired. At the close of a particular course of study, 
the notes taken in that course may be conveniently bound 
together in a permanent folder and kept intact for whatever 
purpose they may be needed. A notebook that opens at the 
side is preferable to one that opens at the end. The size 
decided upon should be large enough to permit proper spacing 
and indention for the purpose: of showing subordination of 
topics; 1t should be small enough to make the book easy and 
convenient to manage. Paper from 53 x 83 inches to 73 x 93 
inches is the most convenient. It should be ruled with lines 
far enough apart to prevent crowding, and should be of good 
quality. All notes should either be taken in ink or be copied 
in ink if they are taken in pencil. 
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b. The following suggestions will be found helpful in ac- 
juiring an ability to take notes from lectures: 

1. At the top of the page, write the subject and the date. 
of the lecture, and the name of the lecturer unless one person 
gives all the lectures in the course. Notes on a new subject 
should begin on a new page. 

2. Write legibly and neatly. Do not crowd words and 
lines together. Leave ample margins around the notes, and 
space between entries, to allow insertion of headings, refer- 
ences, additional material, etc. 

3. Adopt some simple and obvious system of abbreviations 
and contractions and follow it consistently. It is well to 
write in the notebook a key to the abbreviations used. Final 
syllables may be omitted from long words occurring fre- 
quently: hist. may be used for history, lit. for literature, comp. 
for composition, econ. for economics, trans. for transportation, 
govt. for government, Eng. for English, etc. Initial letters or 
signs may be used for common words: t. for the, fr. for from, w. 
for with, + for and, .*. for therefore, etc. Articles, preposi- 
tions, adverbs, and connectives may be freely omitted. 

4. Do not attempt to record everything the speaker says 
or to set down his exact words; get his ideas. Listen to what 
is spoken, and grasp the thought in its entirety before you 
write. After you have decided upon the significant topic, 
phrase it in your own words and write it in your notebook. 
At this point concentrate upon your writing, but do not be 
utterly inattentive to the speaker. Practice will soon enable 
you to write notes and to follow the speaker at the same time. 

5. Cultivate the habit of close and continuous attention. 
Learn to detect and to condense the main ideas in a lecture, 
and express them in your own words. Be on the watch for 
indications of the speaker’s outline or plan of development; 
for transitions from one topic to another; for sentences that 
contain significant ideas. If especially significant, illustra- 
tions, stories, etc., may be indicated in your notes by a catch- 
word. Digressions should be omitted. 

6. If the outline of the lecture is discernible, the relation- 
ship between ideas should be indicated, and subordinations 
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should be numbered and indented, as the notes are taken 
down. If the outline is not readily discernible, the best plan 
is to begin each topic or sentence at the left-hand margin, 
and very soon after the lecture to insert headings in the mar- 
gin, to underscore main topics, or to insert letters and figures 
to show the exact relationship between ideas presented. 

7. Shortly after the lecture, the notes should be gone 
over carefully and revised. Errors should be corrected, and 
omissions of important points, references, names, etc., should 
be supplied. In so far as possible, the notes should be put 
in outline form. If the notes are poorly written, or if they 
are not well aranged, they should be copied in ink. 

8. A printed syllabus followed during the lecture should 
determine the arrangement of the notes taken down. 

9. Proficiency in taking notes from lectures will be greatly 
enhanced by practice in taking notes from reading. 


VII. LETTER WRITING 


104. A letter is a very important document. Informal 
social letters, and business letters as well, are an index toa 
person’s training, ability, and even character. Unless special 
care is given to their composition and appearance, they are 
likely to convey a damaging impression of the author. 

Relatively few persons write noteworthy letters. Too 
frequently, social correspondence is looked upon as an un- 
pleasant duty rather than an opportunity, and business 
correspondence as perfunctory mechanical routine. One can- 
not write successful social letters unless he observes all the 
amenities of intimate social relationship and allows his per- 
sonality to express itself with buoyancy and delight. A real 
letter compensates largely for the absence of the one who 
wrote it; it is a living presence, with whom one may hold 
friendly chat in front of the fireplace. Business letters, al- 
though written primarily for profit, demand similar consider- 
ation. They must express friendliness and individuality; 
they must inspire confidence and invite a glad and favorable 
response; they must create the impression that the relation- 
ship which they establish is to be one of mutual advantage and 
good will. 

To these ends, too much care cannot be bestowed upon the 
appearance of the letter—the envelope, the paper, the posi- 
tion of the writing, the margins, the spacing, the paragraph- 
ing, and the color of the ink. 

a. Envelope and paper should match. Plain, unruled 
white paper is best, although delicate tints may be used. Con- 
spicuous colors, markings, shapes, and sizes should be avoided; 
likewise paper that is thin or of poor quality. Social letters 
usually are written on four-page sheets with the fold or crease 
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at the left-hand side. If the writing fills only two pages of 
the sheet, the first and third pages are used; if the writing fills 
more than two pages, the pages should be used in their natural 
order—namely, 1, 2, 3, 4.. [he writing should always stand 
at right angles to the fold, never parallel withit. Business 
letters may be written on four-page sheets, or, preferably, on 
flat sheets approximately 85 by 11 inches in size. For very 
brief notes, half-sheets (55 by 8 inches) may be used. The 
writing should be confined to one side of the paper. One may 
write across the short dimension of half-sheets or across the 
long dimension. ‘The size of the envelope should correspond 
to the size of the folded letter. When folded, the letter 
should fit the envelope just loosely enough to be easily with- 
drawn. (On direction for folding, see 114f.) 

b. The writing should be centered on the page, with gen- 
erous margins left on all sides. Social letters should have 
not less than an inch margin at the top and at the left-hand 
side of each page, and about a half-inch margin at the bottom 
and at the right-hand side. Business letters should have 
wider margins, especially at the top and at the left-hand side 
Ample space should be left between the lines, between the 
various parts of the letter (heading, address, salutation, etc.), 
and between paragraphs. In typewritten letters double 
space should be left between paragraphs. 

c. Long paragraphs mar the appearance of the letter. 
On the other hand, a succession of very short paragraphs 
is equally objectionable. One should therefore compose a let- 
ter in such a way as to make the paragraph divisions logical 
and attractive. 

d. Only black or blue-black ink should be used in letter writ- 
ing. Violet or green ink suggests eccentricity and gaudiness. 

e. The literary style of a letter also has direct bearing upon 
its appearance. Short, choppy sentences or sentences with 
subjects unexpressed, abbreviations, novel forms or positions 
of the heading, and peculiar tricks of penmanship are es- 
pecially irritating. Anything that draws attention to itself 
because of its oddity detracts from the message communicated 
and makes the letter less effective than it otherwise would be, 
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f. In regard to abbreviations, the general rule is to ab- 
breviate as little as possible in business letters and not at all 
in social letters. The inconsiderable amount of time saved 
in abbreviating a word is lost to the reader because it takes him 
longer to grasp the meaning of an abbreviation than of the 
word written in full. The best practice regarding the use 
of abbreviations in business letters is represented by the fol- 
lowing rules: 

zr. Abbreviate long names of states and months in the 
heading. 

2. Abbreviate long names of states in the inside address 
but not in the envelope address. 

Abbreviate names of railroads, the common dues Mr., 
Mrs., Mlle., Messrs., Dr., Esq., and titles of honor, such as 
Ve DDE ED ail, D and Pit Di ltas best not to ab-= 
breviate President, Superintendent, Agent, Professor, Rever- 
end, and Honorable. 

4. It is best not to abbreviate Street, Avenue, Boulevard, 
Road, etc. 

5. Donot abbreviate the word Company unless the symbol 
& is used. Always write the name of a firm as it is written by 
the firm itself. 

6. Do not write & for and, respt. for respectfully, yrs. for 
yours, etc. 


BUSINESS LETTERS AND INFORMAL SOCIAL 
LETTERS 


165. Business letters and informal social letters have many 
mechanical features in common. They normally have the 
following parts: (a) the heading, (b) the inside address, (c) 
the salutation, (d) the body, (e) the complimentary close, and 
(f) the signature. 


THE HEADING 


406. The heading consists of the full address of the writer 
(house number, street, city, and state) and the date of writing 
(month, day of the month, and year). Asa rule, the heading 
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is placed in the upper right-hand corner of the page, with 
generous margins above and to the right. It should begin to 
che right of the middle of the page. The house number and 
the street occupy the first line, the city and the state the 
second, and the date the third. ‘The lines may begin with the 
same indention, or each line may be indented about half an 
inch more than the line preceding. 


Nore 1.—In letters written from very smal! towns, the house num- 
ber and the street are freely omitted. 


Nore 2.—If mail is received through a private box at the post office 
or by. rural delivery, the number of the box or of the rural 
route should be indicated. The full address then may be wnit- 
ten in one line. 


Nore 3.—If a printed, lithographed, or engraved letterhead is used, 
the address is placed either in the middle of the page or near the 
right-hand margin; the date should be inserted at the right of 
the page. 

Nore 4.—In informal social letters the heading may be placed on 
the last page at the left-hand margin and slightly lower than the 
signature, which is on the mght. The heading should not be 
divided, however, with part placed at the beginning of the letter 
and part at the end. All parts should appear together. 


a. In the heading write the house number in figures with~ 
out any explanatory word or sign before it. The name of the 
street should be written in full, except a numeric name above 
one hundred, which should be written in figures. In writing 
the date, spell out the month and indicate the day and the 
year in figures. Do not use si, nd, d, rd, or th after the number 
indicating the day of the month, and do not use a contraction 
for the year. Avoid all eccentric forms of writing the year, 
such as 1-9-2-2 or Nineteen Twenty Two. 

b. Punctuation marks are not necessary at the end of the 
lines of the heading, but care should be taken to follow a con- 
sistent practice. Within the lines a comma should be used 
after the city and after the day of the month; but not between 
the month and the day. Any abbreviation should be fol- 
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lowed by a period. Punctuation may be used at the end of 
the lines as follows: a comma after Street, Avenue, Boulevard, 
etc.; a comma or a period after the state; a period after the 
year. 


Note.—As a rule, abbreviations should not be used in the heading 
of informal social letters. It is the proper form to write in full 
Street, Avenue, etc., the city, the state, and the month. In 
business letters some abbreviations, especially of long names of 
states and months, are’allowable. (See 95-98.) 


c. Note the following forms: 


Objectionable Proper 
No. 310 High Street 310 High Street 
#1231 College Avenue 1231 College Avenue 
87 E. sth Ave. 87 East Fifth Avenue 
June Ist., 1920 June 1, 1920 
3/25/21 March 25, 1921 
4-16-22 April 16, 1922 
321 14th Ave. S. E. 321 Fourteenth Avenue S.E. 
May the Tenth 
I-9-2-1 May 10, 1921 
June the fourth 
Nineteen—Twenty June 4, 1920 
Dixie eos Nou oe New York, or New York City 


Permissible in Business Letters Permissible in Social Letters 


Box 27, Oxford, Ohio Box 27, Oxford, Ohio 

R.F.D., Route 2, R.F.D., Route 2, 
Joliet, Ill. Joliet, Illinois. 

139 E. r4gth St. 139 East 149th Street 

139 E. 149 St. 139 East 149 Street 

Dec. 30, 1920 December 30, 1920 

Chicago, IIl., At Home, 


April 15, 1922. May the tenth. 
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47 E. Fifth St. At the Lake 
Chicago, Il. May 10, 1920 
April 15, 1922 Aa ¥ioine, 
Sunday Evening. 
Times Square, 491 Lake Shore Drive, 
New York City. Winnetka, Illinois 


THE INSIDE ADDRESS 


107. The inside address consists of the name and the 
address of the person or the firm written to. In business 
letters it is placed at the left-hand side of the page and one or 
two spaces lower than the last line of the heading. It should 
be written in two or three lines, according to its length. The 
name occupies the first line, the house number and the street 
the second, the name of the city and the state the third. The 
first line should begin at the margin line of writing; the rest of 
the address may be written flush with the first line or in- 
dented, each line half an inch more than the line preceding. In 
informal social letters the inside address may be placed at the 
beginning of the letter as in business letters; 1t may be placed 
at the end of the letter, at the left-hand side of the page and 
lower than the signature; or it may be omitted. 


Nore 1.—lf the address is placed at the end of the letter, the 
heading should be placed at the beginning. The address placed 
at the end of a business letter makes the letter more formal and 
impersonal; at the end of a social letter, more informal and yer- 

sonal. 

Nore 2.—A title designating the official position of the person ad- 
dressed may be added after the name in the first line; the name 
of the company then appears in the second line. If the title con- 
sists of more than two words, it may be written in the second line 
by itself. 

Nore 3.—The house number and the street may be omitted from the 
inside address, especially in letters written in script; but the 
city and the state should always be included. In addressing 
letters for local delivery, do not use the word City or Totun for the 
name of the post office. 
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a. In writing the address, it is best to follow the form used 
by the person or the frm written to. This rule covers the use 
of abbreviations of Christian names and of words compos- 
ing names of firms, such as Co. for Company, and Bros. for 
brothers. 


Notre.—On the use of abbreviations in general, see 95-98. 


b. Punctuation marks are not necessary at the end of the 
lines of the inside address, but care should be taken to follow 
a consistent practice. Marks may be needed within the line, 
as after the city followed by the state, or after the name of 
the person addressed followed by his official title. Any ab- 
breviation used should be followed by a period. If marks 
are used at the end of the lines, a period should be used after 
the last line, commas after the others. 


c. Some title should be used with the name of the person 
or the firm addressed. The titles commonly employed are 
Miss, Mrs., Mmes., Mr., Esq., Messrs., Dr., Professor, Rever- 
end, Honorable. ‘Titles designating official position, such as 
President, Secretary, Manager, Treasurer, Dean, and Superin- 
tendent, may be used but should not be abbreviated. (For a 
list of other titles sometimes used in the address, see 117d.) 


Miss is the title of an unmarried woman. It is not an abbreviation. 
Its plural is Misses. 

Mrs. is the title of a married woman. A woman should never be 
addressed by her husband’s title; her husband’s initials or first 
name should be used. If she is a widow, her own first name may be 
used. 

Mmes. is an abbreviation of Mesdames, the French word for Ladies. 
Tt is used before the name of a frm composed of women only. 

Mr. is the common title used before a man’s name. 

Esq. is an abbreviation of Esquire, the title applied in British usage to 
any man considered to have the social position of gentleman. In the 
United States it is used without any precise significance, although it ts 
commonly given to lawyers and justices of the peace. It is always 
written after the surname, and no prefixed title (such as Mr. or Dr. ) 
is used with it. 
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Messrs. is an abbreviation of Messieurs, the French word for Gen- 
ilemen. It is commonly used before the name of a firm composed 
of men or of men and women, although it may be omitted. It should 
not be prefixed to an impersonal name of a firm or to a name beginning 
with The, such as Bankers National Bank or The N. W. Harris Com- 
pany. 

Dr. is the title of a person holding a doctor’s degree, whether of 
dentistry, law, literature, medicine, philosophy, science, or theology. 

Professor is the title of a person holding a professorship in a college 
or university. It should not be abbreviated. 

Reverend is the title of a clergyman. In common practice it 1s ab- 
breviated to Rev.; but the best plan is to write it in full. It should 
never be used alone with the surname. The following forms are cor- 
rect: Reverend T. P. Frost, Reverend Dr. Frost, Reverend Mr. Frost. 
Logically, the title should be preceded by the, but in current practice 
the article is freely omitted. 

Honorable is the title of a person who holds or who has held an 
important government position. In common practice it 1s abbre- 
viated to Hon.; but the best plan is to write it in full. It is used in 
addressing the president of the United States, members of the cabinet, 
members of congress, senators, ambassadors, governors, mayors, 
judges, etc. Logically, the title should be preceded by the, but in 
current practice the article is freely omitted. 


Note the following correct forms of the inside address: 


Miss Mary Madison, 
312 Kenyon Street N. W., 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


Mrs. H. R. Dunham 
420 East Third Street 
Austin, Minnesota 


Mrs. Dorothy Dodd Greene, 
Elgin, 
Towa. 
Mmes. Taylor and Warren, 


1623 Maryland Boulevard, 
Washington, D. C. 


Hinds, Noble, and Eldredge 
449 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


The First National Bank, 
Dayton, 
Ohio. 


Honorable Warren G. Harding, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 


Mr. George A. Peters, 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Mr. Warren G. Smith Dr. W. C. Field, 
432 Division Street Portland, 
South Bend, Indiana Oregon. 
Henry P. Brown, Esq., Professor V. R. Wells, 
Madison, Knox College, 
Wisconsin. Galesburg, Illinois. 
Messrs. Patton and Rossman, Reverend W. G. Clark 
43 Temple Building, Northfield 
Chicago. Minnesota. 


THE SALUTATION 


108. The salutation is the formal phrase of greeting used 
immediately before the body of the letter. It is written two 
spaces below the inside address, flush with the margin line 
of the letter. It usually consists of one of the following ex- 
pressions: 


Proper in Businecs Letters Proper in Social Letters 
Dear Sir Dear Mr. Brown 
My dear Sir My dear Mr. Brown 
Gentlemen Dear Miss Smith 
Ladies My dear Mrs. Hill 
Mesdames Dear Jack 
Dear Madam My dear Bob 
My dear Madam Dear Jones 
Sir Dear Professor Clark 


Dear Sir is less formal than My dear Sir; and Dear Mr. Brown than 
My dear Mr. Brown. 

Gentlemen is the proper salutation to use in addressing a firm com- 
posed entirely of men or of both men and women; Ladies or Mesdames 
in addressing a frm composed entirely of women. If in doubt as to 
the correct form, use Gentlemen. 

Dear Madam or My dear Madam may be used in addressing any 
woman, married or single. 

The salutations Dear Mr. Brown and My dear Mr. Brown are per- 
missible in business letters addressed to persons well known to the 
writer. 

Sirs, Dear Sirs, Friend John, Friend Smith, Dear Friend, and Dear 
Miss are not acceptable forms of salutation and should be avoided. 
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Never use as a salutation a name alone or any abbreviation or title, 


such as Messrs., Professor, and Dr. Avoid especially the vulgarisms 
D’r. and Gents. 


a. In writing the salutation, do not use any abbreviation, 
except Mr. and Mrs. The word dear if preceded by another 
word should not be capitalized. The punctuation to be used 
after the salutation depends upon the degree of familiarity 
and informality that the writer wishes to express. The colon 
is the formal mark used, the comma the informal. Some 
writers use the dash also after the other mark. Neither the 
semicolon nor the period should be used after the salutation. 


THE BODY OF THE LETTER 


109. The body of the letter, as a general rule, should begin 
two spaces below the salutation. The first line of the letter 
and the first line of each succeeding paragraph should be in- 
dented the same distance—at least an inch. The rest of the 
letter should be written in alignment with the first line of the 
inside address and with the salutation. 

Ordinarily, single spacing should be used between the lines 
of a typewritten letter, and double spacing between para- 
graphs. In a short letter double spacing is often used be- 
tween lines for the purpose of extending the writing so that it 
may more nearly fill the sheet. In a letter written by hand, 
generous space should be left between lines and paragraphs. 

If more than one sheet of paper is used for a letter, the 
second sheet should be numbered, and if the letter is type- 
written, the second sheet should contain at the top near the 
left-hand side the name or the initials of the person or the firm 
written to. It is not good form to use a second sheet unless 
it contains at least three lines of the body of the letter. 

In composing a letter, one should observe the usual rules 
of composition, including those concerning diction, sentence 
structure, paragraphing, punctuation, capitalization, etc. 
Errors in grammar or spelling are inexcusable. As a general 
practice, typewritten paragraphs should be not more than 
six lines in length; most paragraphs should be less. 
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rt. The Style of a Letter 


110. The style of a letter depends wholly upon its purpose 
and upon the relationship between correspondents. One 
should always write with great care and courtesy. A natural, 
conversational tone is best; stilted, trite, incomplete, and un- 
grammatical formulas should be rigorously avoided. The 
greatest attention should be given to the first sentence and 
the last, especially in business correspondence. 


a. The first sentence establishes the contact with the 
reader; it therefore should set the desired tone of the letter and 
should make clear at once the reason for writing, if such an 
explanation is needed. It should also indicate the relation 
of the letter to previous correspondence or dealings with the 
person written to; but this relation should be expressed nat- 
urally in clear, smooth, compact phrasing. It is not enough 
in the first sentence simply to acknowledge the receipt of a 
letter or of an order; something constructive must also be 
yncluded. A letter in reply to an order should state in the 
first sentence both the date of the order and the amount, 
thus: “We thank you for your order of July 10 for goods 
amounting to $327.62.’ If only a few items are ordered, they 
are usually mentioned in the reply. (See 111 and 118.) 


Nore.—There is no reasonable objection to beginning a letter 
with the personal pronoun J; indeed, such a beginning is often 
desirable. The frequent use of J in the body of the letter, how- 
ever, is to be guarded against. But in avoiding the use of J, one 
snould not simply omit it and write sentences without subjects, 
such as “Am certainly glad to hear that you are coming. Hope 
you get here in time for the game.” 


b. The last sentence should produce a clear-cut impres- 
sion of firmness and confidence. Participial constructions 
beginning with hoping, trusting, thanking, wishing, and the 
like, should be strictly avoided. Such expressions as J am, 
I beg to remain, and believe me lack point and should likewise be 
avoided. (See 111 and 112b.) 
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2. Faults in Style and Taste 


111. The following faults in style and taste should be 
avoided: 


a. 


The use of the passive construction when it appears 


awkward. 


e. 


Poor: Your order for six wagons has just been received. 
Improved: We thank you for your order of May to for six 
wagons, amounting to $43.50 


The omission of pronouns, articles, and prepositions. 


Wrong: Sorry have to refuse invitation. Be sure to send ac- 
count of party. Direct letter care H. M. Jones. 

Right: I am sorry that I have to refuse your invitation. Be 
sure to send me an account of the party. Direct your letter 


in care of H. M. Jones. 
The use of sentences with negative suggestion. 


Poor: We hope this will be satisfactory. 
Improved: We feel confident that this adjustment will be 
satisfactory to you. 


Poor: If this is not satisfactory, let us know. 

Improved: It is our purpose to give satisfaction to all our cus- 
tomers, and this settlement 1s made with that end in view 
We shall be glad to be of any further service to you. 


The use of overstatements and dangerous promises. 


Poor: We assure you that this error will never occur again. 
Improved: We assure you that we shall do our utmost to pre- 
vent a repetition of this error. 


Poor: If you will tell us the extent of the damage, we will 
make it right with you. 

Improved: If you will tell us the nature and the extent of the 
damage, we shall endeavor to fix the responsibility for it 
and shall make adjustment accordingly. 


The use of words or phrases that sound unpleasant or 


discourteous. 
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Poor: Your complaint has been referred to our shipping de- 
partment. 

Improved: Your letter calling attention to a shortage in your 
order of May 4 has been referred to our shipping department. 


Poor: We are utterly unable to tell from your letter what style 
of glove you want. 

Improved: We are not exactly sure which style of glove you 
prefer, as the style was not mentioned in your letter. We 
shall mail your order immediately upon receipt of this in- 
formation. 


f. The use of indefinite and roundabout statements. (See 
9a.) 


Poor: I am writing you in regard to the desk which I ordered 
last month. When will it be shipped? 

Improved: Will you please let me know when I may expect 
the desk which I ordered on October 6. 


Poor: May I not be permitted to thank you for your kindness 
to my mother. 
Improved: I thank you for your kindness to my mother. 


Poor: May I ask you to send me information regarding your 
method of training salesmen? 

Improved: I should like to have you send me information re- 
garding your method of training salesmen. 


g. The use of commercial slang. 


Poor: This machine will give you Ar service. It is O. K. in 
every particular. 

Improved: This machine will give you excellent service. It is 
the product of our best workmanship. 


h. The use of the participial construction in the closing 
sentence. 


Poor: Assuring you of our desire to please you, we are, etc. 
Wishing you success in your new position, I remain, etc. 
Trusting that the goods reach you promptly, we remain, etc. 
Thanking you in advance, I am, etc. 

Improved: We assure you of our desire to please you. 

I wish you success in your new position. 
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We trust that the goods reach you promptly. 
I shall be grateful for whatever help you may give me. 


Nore:—It is not in good taste to thank a person in advance. 
After the service desired has been given, sinaple courtesy demands 
that a note of thanks be written promptly. 


. i. The use of the following stilted, obsolete, or stock words 
and phrases: 


Advise, as in “Will you please advise me when the goods are re- 
ceived.” Say inform or tell. 

And oblige, as in “Will you please send order promptly, and 
oblige. Omit the expression. 

As ever, as in “and remain as ever.” Choose a different ending. (See 
112.) 

As per, as in “We have billed your order as per agreement.” Say 
according to. 

At this time, as in “ We are sending you at this time our latest bul- 
letin.” Omit az this time. 

At hand, io hand—as in “Your letter at hand”’; or “ Your letter has 
just come to hand.” Say “I am glad to receive your letter of July 
TOR 

Beg to say, beg to remain, beg to advise,—as in “In reply to your letter 
of July 9, we beg to say that your order was shipped on July 7.” 
Say “we are glad to say.” 

Believe me, as in “and believe me, Ever your friend.’ Choose a 
different ending. (See 112.) 

Contents carefully noted, as in “Your letter at hand and contents 
carefully noted.” Omit such an expression. (See 110a.) 

Esteemed, as in “Your esteemed favor.” Say “Your letter.” 

Favor, as in “I thank you for your favor of April 2.” Say Letter. 

Hand you, as in “We hand you herewith our check for $56.34.” 
Say “We enclose our check for $56.34.” 

Have received, as in “We have received your letter about the desk 
ordered on May 24.” Combine what would be the first and second 
sentences into one sentence, thus: “In reply to your letter of June 1 
regarding the desk ordered on May 24, we are sorry to say that the 
desk has not yet been shipped from our factory.” 

Herewith, as in “We send you herewith samples of our best silk.” 
Say “We enclose samples of our best silk.’ 

Hoping, as in “Hoping to see you soon.” Avoid the participial 
ending. 
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I am, I remain—preceding the complimentary close. Choose a dif- 
ferent ending. (See 110b and 112.) 

Inst., ult., prox.—as in “Your letter of the toth inst.” These are 
abbreviations of the Latin words instant, ultimo, and proximo, which 
are properly used only in legal documents, and which mean the present 
wionth, the last month, and the next month. In letters and other non- 
legal writing, designate the month by its name. 

Kind as in “your kind order.” Say ‘‘your order.” 

Kindly, as in “May I kindly ask you to fill out the enclosed 
blank.” 

Say “Will you kindly fill out the enclosed blank.” (See 78a.) 

Line, as in “We do not carry goods in the athletic line.” Say 
“We do not carry athletic goods.” 

Our Mr. Brown, as in “We shali have our Mr. Brown call upon you 
soon.” Say “We shali have Mr. Brown, our representative, call 
upon you soon.” 

Please find, as in “Enclosed please find check for $9.56.” Say “I 
enclose a check for $9.56.” 

Recent date, as in “Your letter of recent date.” State the date. 

Same, as in “We thank you for your remittance and have credited 
same to your account.’ Say it, they, or them, whichever form is called 
for. 

State, as in “ We are pleased to state.” Use say. 

Valued, as in “Your valued order.” Say “Your order’. 

We or I. When the firm is meant, use we; when the writer is 
meant, use /. 

Will and would for shall and should—as in “We will write you again 
in a few days’; and “We would be pleased to have you call.’”’ Use 
shall and should. (See 4b.) 

Writer, as on “Your letter has been referred to the writer.” 

Say “Your letter has been referred to me.” 

Would say, will say, wish to say, can say—as in “In reply to your 
letter of June 9, would say that the order has been shipped.” Say 
“Tn reply’to your letter of June 9, we are pleased to say that your 
order was shipped by American Express on June 8.” 

Yours, as in “yours of May 23.” Say “Your letter of May 23.” 


THE COMPLIMENTARY CLOSE 


112. The complimentary close consists of one of the many 
courteous phrases dictated by custom. The phrase used 
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should be in complete harmony with the salutation and with 
the tone of the letter as a whole. “The common forms are as 
‘ollows: 


Proper in Business Letters Proper in Social Letters 


Yours truly Yours sincerely 
Truly yours Sincerely yours 
Yours very truly Very sincerely yours 
Very truly yours Very truly yours 
Yours sincerely Cordially yours 
Sincerely yours Faithfully yours 
Yours respectfully Affectionately yours 


Yours truly is more formal than Yours sincerely. Yours respect- 
fully should be used only when one desires to express great respect for 
the person written to, such as in writing to a person in a high position 
or to a person much older than oneself. Cordially yours should not 
be used too freely; it is more intimate than Yours sincerely. 

Forms like Yours for big business and Yours for profit are not in 
good taste. 


a. The complimentary close is written in a line by itself 
about two spaces below the last line of the body of the letter, 
beginning slightly to the right of the middle of the page. It 
is followed by a comma. Only the first word is capitalized. 

b. In writing the complimentary close, do not omit Yours, 
and do not use any abbreviation, such as Yrs. or Respy. 
Do not write respectively for respectfully. The phrase Your 
friend is not in good use as a complimentary close. It is not 
good form to combine the last sentence of the letter with the 
complimentary close by the use of such expressions as J am, 
I remain, I beg to remain, and remain, and believe me, and as 
ever. It is possible, however, to close the letter effectively by 
combining the last sentence with the signature, but care must 
be taken to make sure that the sentence is complete and is 
properly constructed. Note the last sentence of the following 
letter written in acknowledgment of a gift: 
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Dear Micuaet Monanan,—I shall value your book as a memento 
of a choice spirit. May many and many a sheaf of papyrus spring 
up from your wit and wisdom to enlarge men’s minds and teach them 
tolerance and sympathy and understanding. 
All prosperity attend you in the New Year, and the good wishes of 
Your grateful friend, 
EpeEn PHILLporTts. 


THE SIGNATURE 


113. The signature consists of the name of the writer and 
fixes responsibility for the letter. It is written about two 
spaces below the complimentary close and far enough to the 
right so that it will extend to near the right-hand margin of 
the letter. 

a. The signature should be written with a pen, plainly 
and legibly. It should be free from prefixes, titles, and de- 
grees. In business letters it should always take the same 
form. It is correct to follow the signature by a period or not, 
as one chooses. 


Nore.—If the letter is typewritten and if the signature is not easily 
read and does not appear on the letterhead, the name may be 
typewritten beneath the signature or in the left-hand corner of 
the page together with the initials of the stenographer. 


Nore 2.—In business letters a married woman signs her full name, 
including her maiden name, and adds in parentheses beneath, 
or below and at the left, her title (Mrs.) and her husband’s given 
name (or initials) and surname, thus: 

Beatrice Brown Warner. 
(Mrs. William A. Warner). 


Norte 3.—A widow signs her own name with Mrs. in parentheses 
before it. An unmarried woman signs her name with Miss in 
parentheses before it; she should write her first name, not initials. 


b. Letters from firms should be signed with the name of 
the firm, typewritten, and beneath that (written with pen) the 
name of the person directly responsible for the letter. If he is 
an official, his title should be typewritten after or below his 
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signature. If the writer has no official title, he should pre- 
fix the word by to his signature. If the letter is signed with 
the name of the firm first, the firm is responsible for it; if the 
writers name appears first, the writer himself is responsible 
for it. 


The Company Responsible The Individual Responsible 


The Dayton Company, Warren S. Johnson, 
Warren S. Johnson, Secretary and Treasurer, 
Secretary and Treasurer. The Dayton Company. 


Sprague, Warner, and Company,  W. K. Simpson, 
by W. K. Simpson. Sprague, Warner, and Company. 


Nore.—Letters written in the first person, such as adjustment 
letters or weekly letters to field agents, should be signed with the 
name of the writer; the name of the frm should be typewntten 
beneath. In such letters, one should be especially careful in the 
use of we and J. When the firm is meant, we should be used; when 
the writer is meant, J should be used. 


c. A dictated letter should contain, near the left-hand 
margin, and lower than the signature, either the name or the 
initials of the writer together with the initials of the stenog- 
rapher. A dash, a bar, a period, or a colon is used to separate 
the initials or name of the writer from the initials of the ste- 
nographer. The individual letters that make up the initials 
are not followed by periods. 

Such expressions as “Dictated but not read” and “‘Dictated 
but signed in my absence” are discourteous to the reader and 
should never be used. 


MISCELLANEOUS POINTS 


114. The following miscellaneous points should be ob- 
served: 

a. If enclosures are sent with the letter, that fact should be 
mentioned in the body of the letter, and indicated on the last 
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page beneath the initials of the writer by the word Enclosure 
or an abbreviation of it, such as Enc. or Encl. This word or 
abbreviation may be enclosed in parentheses. The number of 
enclosures, if more than one is sent, should be indicated thus: 
(3 encls.). 

b. Reply directions, or reference numbers for filing, may 
be inserted in a letter just above the inside address, below the 
date in the heading, or in a postscript at the end. The follow- 
ing form is in common use for this purpose: “In replying, refer 
to B 3107.” 

c. The personal attention of a certain member of the firm is 
secured by inserting above the inside address some expression 
such as “Attention of Mr. Smith.” If the name of the firm 
is used alone or stands first in the inside address, the saluta- 
tion should be directed to the firm, not to the individual. 

d. A postscript in informal social letters, if used at all, 
should express some important or interesting idea overlooked 
in the body of the letter. It is usually preceded by the letters 
P. S. and followed by the writer’s initials written beneath it 
at the right-hand side of the paper. It is not, however, in the 
hest taste. 

In business letters, on the other hand, the postscript serves 
a very useful purpose. It need not be preceded by the letters 
P. S. or followed by the initials of the writer. Its best func- 
tion is to emphasize some vital point that will have the desired 
effect upon the reader. Some such phrase as “Our sale closes 
at noon on August 1,” or “Prices will be advanced on July 15,” 
are appropriate. 

e. A stamp, or a stamped and self-addressed envelope, 
often should be enclosed in business letters, especially if the 
reply sought is of no particular advantage to the one who 
writes it. It is not courteous to refer in the body of the letter 
to the stamp enclosed. 

f. The letter should be folded and inserted in the envelope 
in such a way that it may be most conveniently removed and 
read by the person who receives it. The writing should al- 
ways be inside the folded sheet unless a window envelope 1s 
used; the letter must then be folded so that the inside address 
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will show through the transparent portion of the envelope. 
Letters to be inserted in ordinary envelopes should be folded 
as follows: 

z. Full sheet, flat: 83 x 11 inches; 8 x Io inches; 73 x 10 
inches. 


(a). For insertion in the common-sized envelope, 32 x 64 
inches, fold the lower portion of the sheet over the upper por- 
tion placing the bottom edge about one-half inch from the top 
edge, for convenience in opening. Fold over from the right 
about two and one-half inches, and then an equal portion 
from the left. Place the letter in the envelope with the free 
edge at the top and toward you. 

(b). For insertion in the legal-sized envelope, approximately 
4x9 inches, fold up from the bottom a trifle more than one- 
third of the sheet, and then down from the top the portion 
that remains uncovered by the fold from the bottom. Place 
the letter in the envelope with the free edge at the top and 
toward you. 

(c). For insertion in an envelope approximately square, 
fold the lower portion of the sheet over the upper portion 
placing the bottom edge about one-fourth inch from the top 
edge. Then fold the left half of the letter over the right half. 
Place the letter in the envelope with the free edges at the top 
and with the left half of the fold toward you. 


2. Half sheet, flat: 5} x 84 inches; 54 x 7 inches. 


(a). For insertion in the common-sized envelope, fold 
twice across the short dimension of the sheet at about one- 
third of the distance from each end. Fold over the right- 
hand portion first; or the bottom portion first if the writing 
extends across the short way of the sheet. Place in the en- 
velope with the free edge at the top and toward you. 

(b). For insertion in an envelope about 32 x 6 inches, fold 
the same as for insertion in the common-sized envelope; or, if 
the smaller-sized paper is used, fold the lower half of the sheet 
over the upper half. Place the letter in the envelope with the 
free edges at the top and with the lower half toward you. 
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Nore.—A sheet about 7% x 83 is frequently used in business corre- 
spondence. Foid up from the bottom about one-third of such a 
sheet; then fold from the right and from the left in the same 
way that you fold a half sheet. 


3. Note, four pages, one fold, of widely varying sizes. 


A letter written upon a four-page sheet should be folded once 
or twice, according to the size of the paper and of the envelope. 
If it is to be folded once, fold the lower half of the sheet over 
the upper half. Place the letter in the envelope with the 
free edges at the top and with the lower half toward you. 
If it is to be folded twice, fold up from the bottom a trifle more 
than one-third of the sheet and then down from the top the 
portion which remains uncovered by the fold from the bottom. 
Place the letter in the envelope with the free edge at the top 
and toward you. 

g. It ought not to be necessary to suggest that a business 
letter which calls for a reply should be answered promptly; 
yet many persons have lost important positions and large 
sums of money through failure to respond at the appointed 
time. Even a day’s delay may prove very costly. 


THE ENVELOPE 


115. In business correspondence the envelope is usually 
of the standard size, approximately 33 x 63 inches. In social 
correspondence, especially of women, the envelope is usually 
about 34 x 5% inches. 

a. The envelope address is the same as the inside address 
in both content and form. (See 107 a,b,c.) It should begin 
slightly below the middle of the envelope and should be well 
centered. The state should appear by itself in the last line. 
On the use of punctuation marks in the envelope address, see 
the rules for punctuating the inside address, 107b. 

The following forms of the envelope address are correct, 
with or without punctuation marks at the end of the lines. 
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The first form is recommended by the Post Office Department, 
Washington. 


Mr. Charles O. Smith, Mr. Charles O. Smith 
1233 College Avenue, 1233 College Avenue 
Indianapolis, Indianapolis 
Indiana. Indiana 


Nore 1.—Never use the word City or Town for the name of the 
local post office. 


Nore 2.—The envelope address may contain in the lower left-hand 
corner of the envelope any special directions, such as Attention 
of Mr. Brown, Private, Personal, General Delivery, Finance Com- 
mittee, and Please Forward. 


Nore 3.—Do not use the sign % in the address of a letter sent in 
care of some person. Use the full form, Jn care of H. A. Thurber, 
and write it in the second line of the address or in the lower left- 
hand corner of the envelope. 


b. The return address of the writer, when used, should be 
printed or written in the upper left-hand corner of the en- 
velope. The present tendency to use the back of the envelope 
for the return address in both social and business letters 1s not 
approved by the post-office authorities, and no assurance is 
given that letters so marked will be returned to the writer if 
they are not delivered to the person addressed. 

c. ‘Lhe postage stamp should be placed in the upper right- 
hand corner of the envelope. It should be right side up, and 
its edges should be parallel to the edges of the envelope. 


FORMAL SOCIAL NOTES 


116. Formal social notes are written strictly in the third 
person. ‘They have no heading, no inside address, no saluta- 
tion, no complimentary close, and no signature. ‘The date, 
the hour, the place, and the character of entertainment should 
be written in full. No abbreviations should be used except 
Mr., Mrs., and Dr. The first line may be indented or may 
be written flush with the margin. The address of the writer 
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and the date of writing should be placed in the lower left-hand 
corner of the page, two spaces below the body of the note. 
The address may be indented or may be written flush with the 
margin; the date, written in full in the line below the address, 
should be indented a half inch more than the address. A 
comma is used after the address, a period after the date. 

a. The reply to a formal social note should conform to the 
style used m the note. In accepting an invitation, the writer 
should repeat the day and the hour of the engagement in order 
to avoid any misunderstanding; in declining an invitation, the 
writer need mention only the day. The verb used in the 
reply should be in the present tense, not in the future. Write 
“Gs pleased to accept,’ “regrets that he is unable to ac- 
cept,’ not “‘will be pleased to accept,” ‘regrets that he will 
be unable to accept.” Although it is not absolutely neces- 
sary to state a specific reason for declining an invitation, it is 
courteous to do so. 

b. Formal notes may be written in paragraph form cen- 
tered on the page, or with lines grouped in some symmetrical 
order. Visiting and at-home cards are often used for both 
invitations and replies. When a card Is used for a reply, the 
word Accepts or Regrets is all that is written upon it. A card 
should not be used for a reply, however, unless one was used 
for the invitation. 

c. Ordinarily, an invitation should be answered at once. 
Sometimes, however, when the absence or the presence of the 
person mvited does not affect the plans for the entertainment, 
no reply is necessary unless the person invited is not to be 
present; a note of regret should then be sent. The growing 
tendency on the part of many persons to be careless in an- 
swering invitations has led to the custom of writing in one of 
the lower corners of the invitation the words Kindly respond 
or Please reply; or, less appropriately, the letters R.S.V.P., 
an abbreviation of the French phrase répondez, s'il vous plait 
(answer, if you please). The custom is not to be com- 
mended. A reply to an invitation issued jointly by two or 
more persons should be addressed to the person at whose 
home the reception or party 1s to be held; if the invitation 
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is issued by husband and wife, the reply should be sent to the 
wife. 

d. Wedding invitations and announcements, and inyita- 
tions to large formal entertainments, are usually engraved, 
not printed or written. 


OFFICIAL LETTERS 


117. Letters written to government officials and to other 
persons in high office usually are the most formal of all busi- 
ness letters. The language used in them is extremely digni- 
fied, and they possess little or no personality or character. 

a. These letters frequently are addressed to the office 
rather than to the person holding it, thus: 


The President, The Governor of Indiana, 
The White House, The Capitol, 
Washington, Indianapolis, 
Dae: Indiana. 


b. The inside address ordinarily should be placed at the 
end of the letter, near the left-hand margin of the paper. It is 
not wrong, however, to place the address at the beginning if 
the writer desires to avoid creating the impression of strict 
formality. 

c. The salutation and the complimentary close depend, of 
course, upon the degree of intimacy existing between the cor- 
respondents. If the relationship is close enough, one may 
use the forms appropriate in informal social letters. (See 
108 and 112.) Ordinarily, Sir, Dear Sir, or My dear Sir may 
be used as the salutation. The common forms of the com- 
plimentary close are Yours very truly and Respectfully yours. 
The following conventional forms, with variations, are found 
in extremely formal communications, especially in those be- 
tween government officials and in those written by a govern- 
ment official to private citizens: “I have the honor to be, Sir, 
with considerations of the highest respect, Your most obe- 
dient servant’; “I am, Sir, Yours most respectfully.” 

d. The following titles are in common use in addressing 
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formal letters to persons in high position. For convenience, 
the appropriate salutation and complimentary close are given 
with each title. 


The Honorable—before the name of the President and before names 
of members of the cabinet, ambassadors, senators, congress- 
men, governors, mayors, and judges. 

Salutation: Sir, My dear Sir, Dear Sir, Dear Mr. President, My 
dear President Wilson, Dear Mr. Secretary, My dear Sena- 
tor, Dear Mr. Justice. 

Complimentary close: Yours very truly, Respectfully yours. 

His Excellency—before the name of the President and of the Vice- 
President and before names of ambassadors. 

Salutation: Sir, My dear Sir, Dear Sir, Dear Mr. President, My 
dear President, My dear President Harding, Dear Mr. Am- 
bassador. 

Complimentary close: Yours very truly, Respectfully yours. 

His Honor—before names of justices and judges. 

Salutation: Sir, My dear Sir, Dear Sir, Dear Mr. Justice, Your 
Honor, My dear Judge Lindsey. 

Complimentary close: Yours very truly, Respectfully yours. 

General, Admiral, Colonel, Major, Captain, Lieutenant, etc.—before 
the name of an officer of the United States Army or Navy. 

Salutation: Sir, My dear Sir, Dear Sir, My dear General, Dear 
General Pershing. 

Complimentary close: Yours very truly, Respectfully yours. 
President—before the name of the President of the United States and 
before the name of a college or university president. 

Salutation: Sir, My dear Sir, Dear Sir, Dear Mr. President, My 
dear President Lowell. 

Complimentary close: Yours very truly, Respectfully yours, 
Sincerely yours. 

Professor—before the name of a college or university professor. 
Salutation: Sir, My dear Sir, Dear Sir, Dear Professor Gray. 
Complimentary close: Yours very truly, Sincerely yours. 

Superintendent—before the name of a superintendent of schools. 
Salutation: Sir, My dear Sir, Dear Sir, Madam, My dear Madam, | 

Dear Madam, My dear Mr. Fobes, Dear Miss Nolan. 

Complimentary close: Yours very truly, Sincerely yours. 


The Reverend—before the name of a Protestant clergyman of any rank, 
and the name of a Catholic priest. 
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Salutation: Sir, My dear Sir, Dear Sir, Dear Mr. Hughes, My 
dear Bishop McDowell; Reverend and dear Father, Dear 
Reverend Father. 

Complimentary close: Yours very truly, Respectfully yours, 
Sincerely yours, Faithfully yours. 

The Right Reverend—before the name of a bishop. 

Salutation: Right Reverend and dear Bishop, Right Reverend 
Bishop, Sir. 

Complimentary close: Very truly yours, Yours sincerely, Faith- 
fully yours. 


Forms of Addresses 
The Honorable Frank Kellogg, The Reverend John Holland, D.D., 


The United States Senate, 877 Portland Avenue, 
Washington, St -bauls 
Due Minnesota. 
President Walter D. Scott, LL.D., The Right Reverend Edwin O’Dea, 
Northwestern University, Bishop of Seattle, 
Evanston, Seattle, 
Illinois. Washington. 
Captain Norman Shaw, Bishop Charles David Williams, 
Treasury Building, Bishop of Michigan, 
Washington, Detroit, 
Dac: Michigan. 


LETTER FORMS 


118. Observe the following letter forms: 
A Business Letter 


Packer FuRNITURE CoMPANY 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
July 21, 1921. 
Mr. W. D. Crark, 
1021 E. Indiana Ave., 
South Bend, Indiana. 


Dear Mr. Crark: 


We regret to learn from your letter of July 19 that the desk which 
you purchased on July 10 is imperfect. 
We are sending you another desk today by freight over the G. R, and 
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I. Railway. Ifyou will reship the other desk to us, we shall credit 
your account with the full cost of making the exchange. 

It is our policy to send out only first-class goods in perfect condi- 
tion, and we thank you for giving us the opportunity to make this 
adjustment. 

We have just received a shipment of attractive office chairs which 
match your desk. These are to be offered at a special sale price of 
$10, and we shall be glad to send you one if your order is received by 
August I. 

Very truly yours, 
Packer FurRNITURE ComPaANy, 
WPA/LIC By W. P. Arthur. 


An Informal Social Letter 
Elmwood, June 11, 1870. 


My pear HucuHes,—The papers tell me you are coming hither, but 
I fear the news is too good to be true. But if you are, you know who 
will be delighted to take you by the hand and to say “Casa de usted” 
with more than Spanish sincerity. 

If this reaches you in time, pray let me hear from you as to your 
plans. 

Our newspapers read like an old-fashioned Newsletter with their 
rumors of war. ‘The spirit of all the defunct quidnuncs seems to have 
entered the man who makes up the telegrams for the American press. 
But what an impudent scoundrel Louis Napoleon is, to be sure! 

Come early and come often, as they say to the voters in New York. 

In great haste, 

Affectionately yours, 
J. R. Lowe t. 
Note.—This letter was written by Lowell from his home in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, to his friend Thomas Hughes, an Eng- 
lish author. Casa de usted is a Spanish phrase meaning ‘“‘my 
house at your service.” The letter is quoted by permission of 
Harper and Brothers, owners of the copyright. 


A Formal Invitation 


Mr. and Mrs. Fred Warren Miller request the pleasure of Mr. 
Arthur Jackson’s company at dinner on Friday evening, May the 
tenth, at six o'clock. 


426 College Avenue, 
May the first. [Or May first.] 
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A Formal Acceptance 
Mr. Arthur Jackson accepts with pleasure Mr. and Mrs. Fred War- 
ren Miller’s kind invitation to dinner on Friday evening, May the 
tenth, at six o'clock. 


136 Tenth Street South, 
May the third. [Or, May third.] 


A Formal Regret 


Mr. Arthur Jackson regrets that a previous engagement prevents 
him from accepting Mr. and Mrs. Fred Warren Miller’s kind invita- 
tion to dinner on Friday evening, May the tenth. 

136 Tenth Street South, 

May the third. [Or May third.] 


Notre.—‘ Prevents his acceptance of” may be used instead of 
“prevents him from accepting.” 


An At-Home Invitation 


Miss Dorothy Brown 
At Home 
Thursday Afternoon, April the Third 
813 Washington Street 


Bridge 
A Wedding Invitation 
Mr. and Mrs. David McCullough 


request the honor of your presence 
at the marriage of their daughter 
Elizabeth 
to 
Mr. Robert Rae Myers 
on Saturday evening, the twentieth of November 
at eight o’clock 
Central Presbyterian Church 
Montclair, New Jersey 
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Reception 
immediately after the ceremony 
Ninety-one Park Street 
Montclair, New Jersey 


A Letter of Condolence 


November 21, 1864. 


Mrs. Brxsy, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


Dear Mapam,— 


I have been shown in the files of the War Department a statement 
of the Adjutant-General of Massachusetts that you are the mother of 
five sons who have died gloriously on the field of battle. I feel how 
weak and fruitless must be any words of mine which should attempt 
to beguile you from the grief of a loss so overwhelming. But I cannot 
refrain from tendering to you the consolation that may be found in 
the thanks of the Republic they died to save. I pray that our heavenly 
Father may assuage the anguish of your bereavement, and leave you 
only the cherished memory of the loved and lost, and the solemn pride 
that must be yours to have laid so costly a sacrifice upon the altar of 
freedom. 

Yours very sincerely and respectfully, 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 


VIII. VERSIFICATION 


119. An intelligent understanding of poetry depends to no 
small degree upon a knowledge of the essential elements of 
versification. No wholly satisfactory method has been de- 
vised for analyzing the structure of verse, but a few details 
concerning the simplest principles should be in the possession 
of every reader and writer of poetry. Indeed, even a super- 
ficial training in versification is of considerable value in ac- 
quiring a good prose style. 

Both poetry and prose must have rhythm,—that is, a flow 
of language with a rise and fall appearing at intervals so as to 
create a sense of melody and smoothness. In prose, the 
rhythmic groupings of words are unmeasured and irregular; 
in poetry, they are both measured and regular, stressed and 
unstressed syllables being introduced according to some defi- 
nite law. 

Rhythm of poetry is called meter, the regular recurrence of 
stressed and unstressed syllables. Each line or verse may be 
divided into’ groups known as feet, a foot consisting of two or 
three syllables, one of which is stressed. The word stress, the 
word accent, or the word beat is sometimes used instead of 
the word foot in referring to one of these groups. The process 
of dividing a line of verse into feet and of indicating the 
stressed and the unstressed syllables in each foot is called scan- 
sion; to scan a line of verse, therefore, is to indicate its metrical 
structure. ‘Iwo systems of marking the scansion of verse are 
in use, as follows: 


The cur|few tolls|the knelllof parting day; 


The cur|few tolls|the knelllof part|ing day; 
(Gray, Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard.) 


22 
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The feet are separated by vertical lines; stressed, or long, 
syllables are indicated by a straight horizontal line (-) or by 
an accent (’); unstressed, or short, syllables are indicated by a 
curved line (~) or by a cross (x). In reading poetry, one 
should not give the same emphasis to all stressed syllables. 


KINDS OF FEET 


120. The following kinds of feet are recognized in English 
poetry: the iambus or iamb, two syllables; the trochee, two 
syllables; the anapest, three syllables; and the dactyl, three 
syllables. 

The iambus consists of an unstressed syllable followed by a 
stressed syllable, as: return, believe, contend, delight. 


The polet rylof earth|is nev|er dead: 


(Keats, On the Grasshopper and Cricket.) 


The trochee consists of a stressed syllable followed by an 
unstressed syllable, as: father, twilight, tender, golden. 


Sleep the|sleep that|knows not|break ing; 
(Scorr, The Lady of the Lake.) 


The anapest consists of two unstressed syllables followed by 
a stressed syllable, as: contradict, evermore, disarray, inter- 
fere. 


All the breath|and the bloom|of the year|in the baglof one bee: 
(Browninc, Summum Bonum.) 


The dactyl consists of a stressed syllable followed by two 
unstressed syllables, as: slumbering, primroses, mantfold, beauti- 


ful. 


O ver the|great wind y|wa ters, and|o ver the|clear - crest ed| 


sum mits, 
(CLoucH, 4mours de Voyage.) 
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a. In determining stressed and unstressed syllables in a 
line of verse, one must give attention to the meaning as well as 
to the rhythm. It is obvious that verse stress should coin- 
cide with sentence emphasis and with word accent. It should 
not be forgotten that both primary and secondary accents in 
a word may receive verse stress. Words should not be mis- 
pronounced in order to bring them into metrical harmony, but 
allowances should be made for alternative and obsolete pro- 
nunciations. According to the requirements of the meter, 
some words, such as given and heaven, may be pronounced as 
one syllable or as two syllables; final non-syllabic ed may be 
pronounced as a separate syllable; and many monosyllables 
may be either stressed or unstressed. Vowel elision also is 
common, especially when vowels of different words come 
together. Note the scansion of the following lines: 


Thy knot|ted and|com bin|ed locks|to part 
(SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet.) 


Full manly a flow erlis born|to blush|un seen, 
(Gray, Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard.) 


Hark! hark!|the lark|at heaven’s|gate sings, 
(SHAKESPEARE, Cymbeline.) 


viens SS eae 
ad vance|ment may|I hope|from thee 


For what 
That no 
To feed 


re ven|ue hast|but thy|good spirits 


and clothe|thee? 


(SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet.) 


b. Frequently, lines are found in which the verse stress 
falls, not upon the syllable that would be stressed in prose, 
but upon the one next to it. The discrepancy is more ap- 
parent than real—it is largely graphic, since in reading the 
line of verse, one should give nearly equal stress to the two 
syllables. This division of stress is called hovering accent. 
Note the following lines: 
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That thou,|dead corse,|a gain|in com|plete steel 
(SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet.) 


His means|of death, |his ob|scure bur|i al— 
(SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet.) 


c. Not all feet in a line of poetry need be of the same kind. 
Although a line is characterized by the prevailing foot, it may 
contain occasional substitutions. Interchange between the 
iambus and the anapest, or between the trochee and the 
dactyl, may be easily made since the only modification is in 
the number of unstressed syllables. Substitutions that in- 
volve the position of the stressed syllables, however, are rare 
except at the beginning of a line or after a distinct pause within 
the line, where the most frequent substitution is a trochee for 
an iambus, commonly called an inversion. Another form of 
substitution, somewhat rare, is the so-called spondee, a foot 
of two syllables that are intentionally given equal stress. A 
spondee may be used for an iambus or a trochee. 

d. Very frequently, one or more unstressed syllables are 
lacking to complete a foot either at the beginning of a line or 
at the end; such a line 1s called catalectic or truncated. An 
extra unstressed syllable often precedes a trochaic line or fol- 
lows an iambic line; such a syllable is called an anacrusis, and 
the line containing it is called hypermetrical. Sometimes, a 
pause in a line takes the place of an unaccented syllable and 
completes what otherwise would be a foot of one syllable. In 
the scansion of a line of this kind, the pause may be indicated 
by a caret (A). 

e. Most lines of verse contain a distinct natural pause 
called the cesura. This may come almost anywhere in the 
line, but it usually comes near the middle. It need not co- 
incide with foot-divisions. In scansion, the cesura is indicated 
by two short vertical lines (|]). 

f. When the grammatical sense stops at the end of the 
line, constituting a complete natural pause, the line is called 
end-stopped or closed; when the grammatical sense is carried 
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beyond the end of the line, the line is called run-on. End- 
stopped lines are suited to epigrammatic writing and are easily 
memorized, but they tend to become monotonous; run-on 
lines possess more strength and beauty, and lend a greater 
sweep to the imagination. 

g. Note the following illustrations: 


1. Iambus for anapest— 


Fare well Ito the land |where the clouds|love ‘to rest, 
(Scort, Farewell to the Land.) 


2. Anapest for i1ambus— 
And a good |south wind|sprung up|be hind; 
(CoLeRincE, The Rime of the Ancient Mariner.) 
3. Trochee for dactyl— 
Oft “on|sledg es in|win ter, as|swift as the|swoop of the 
ea gle, 
Down the|hill side|bound ing, they|glid ed alway rom er 


the|mead ove (LoncFELLow, Evangeline } 


4. Dactyl for trochee. 


Hawks _ are|whis tling,|horns are|knel ling, 
Mer ri ly,|mer1 r ly, |min “gle|they, 
“Wak en,|lords and|la dies|gay.” 
(Scott, Hunting Song.) 
5. Trochee for iambus— 


Haunt ing|me thusla mong|my boylish sports, 
(WorpsworthH, The Prelude.) 
6. Iambus for trochee— 

J lovelall that|thou lovest, 

Spit + itlof Dellight!_ 
The e fresh|Earth ininew leaves|dressed, 

And the|star ay y|night; 
Au tumn|eve ning|and the|morn 


When the|gold en|mists are|born, 
(SHELLEY, Song.) 
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7. 


Zo. 


ZT, 


I2, 


13. 


Spondee for iambus— 


My falther, poor|ly led >|World, world,|O world! 
(SHAKESPEARE, King Lear.) 


Catalectic— 


Once aldream did|weave alshade 


Over my|an gell guard ed|bed, 
(Biake, A Dream.) 


Hypermetrical— 
He is gonelon the moun tain, 
(Scott, The Lady of the Lake.) 


Pause— 
Break,| A break,| A break, 


On thy cold|gray stones, |O sea! 
(Tennyson, Break, Break, Break.) 


Cesura— 


For dear|ly must|we prize|thee;||we|who find 


In thee|a bul|wark|!for|the causelof men; 
(WorpswortH, When I Have Borne in Memory.) 


End-stopped— 


A little learning is a dangerous thing; 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian Spring: 
There shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 
And drinking largely sobers us again. 
(Pore, An Essay on Criticism.) 


Run-on— 
A thing of beauty is a joy forever: 
Its loveliness increases; it will never 
Pass into nothingness; but still keep 
A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 
Full of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet breathing. 
(Keats, Endymion.) 
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EXERCISE 32 


Scan the following lines: 


I. 


w 


Up with me! up with me into the clouds! 

For thy song, Lark, is strong; 
Up with me, up with me into the clouds! 

Singing, singing, 
With clouds and sky about thee ringing, 

Lift me, guide me, till I find 
That spot which seems so to thy mind! 

(WorpsworTH, To a Skylark.) 


Work—work—work, 
In the dull December light, 
And work—work—work, 
When the weather is warm and bright— 
While underneath the eaves 
The broodling swallows cling, 
As if to show me their sunny backs 
And twit me with the spring. 
(Hoop, The Song of The Shirt.) 


When the green woods laugh with the voice of joy, 
And the dimpling stream runs laughing by; 
When the air does laugh with our merry wit, 
And the green hill laughs with the noise of it. 
(BLAKE, Laughing Song.) 


A litle lowly hermitage it was, 

Downe in a dale, hard by a forest’s side, 

Far from resort of people that did pas 

In traveill to and froe: a little wyde 

There was an holy chappell edifyde, 

Wherein the hermite dewly wont to say 

His holy thinges each morne and eventyde; 

Thereby a christall streame did gently play, 

Which from a sacred fountaine welled forth alway. 
(SPENSER, The Faerie Queene.) 


The night is chill; the forest bare; 
Is it the wind that moaneth bleak? 
There is not wind enough in the air 


Io. 
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To move away the ringlet curl 
From the lovely lady’s cheek— 
There is not wind enough to twirl 
The one red leaf, the last of its clan, 
That dances as often as dance it can, 
Hanging so light, and hanging so high, 
On the topmost twig that looks up at the sky. 
(CoLERIDGE, Christabel.) 


Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire; 
Hands that the rod of empire might have sway’d, 
Or wak’d to ecstasy the living lyre. 
(Gray, Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard.) 


The poplars are fell’d; farewell to the shade 
And the whispering sound of the cool colonnade; 
The winds play no longer and sing in the leaves, 
Nor Ouse on his bosom their image receives. 
(Cowper, The Poplar-Field.) 


We buried him darkly at dead of night, 
The sods with our bayonets turning; 
By the struggling moonbeam’s misty light, 
And the lantern dimly burning. 
(Wo Fe, The Burial of Sir John Moore at Corunna.) 


Come fill up my cup, come fill up my can, 
Come saddle the horses, and call up the men, 
Come open your gates, and let me gae free, 
For it’s up with the bonnets of Bonny Dundee! 
(Scorr, Bonny Dundee.) 


They bore her far to a mountain green, 
To see what mortal never had seen, 
And they seated her high on a purple sward, 
And bade her heed what she saw and heard, 
And note the changes the spirits wrought, 
For now she lived in a land of thought. 
(Hoe, Kilmeny.) 
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tr, Maid of Athens, ere we part, 
Give, oh give me back my heart! 
Or, since that hast left my breast, 
Keep it now, and take the rest! 
(Byron, Maid of Athens, Ere We Part.) 


12. There’s not a joy the world can give like that it takes away, 
When the glow of early thought declines in feeling’s dull decay; 
*Tis not on youth’s smooth cheek the blush alone, which fades 

so fast, 
But the tender bloom of heart is gone, ere youth itself be past. 
(Byron, Sianzas for Music.) 


KINDS OF VERSE 


121. A verse, or a line of poetry, is named from the num- 
ber of feet that it contains, and from the kind of foot that 
prevails init. A verse of one foot is called monometer; of two 
feet, dimeter; of three feet, trimeter; of four feet, tetrameter; 
of five feet, pentameter; of six feet, hexameter; of seven feet, 
heptameter; of eight feet, octometer. A line composed of 
four trochaic feet is a trochaic tetrameter line; of five iambic 
feet, an iambic pentameter line; of six dactylic feet, a dac- 
tylic hexameter line; etc. 


Note the following illustrations: 


Monometer— 


Scrape, ye fiddlers, tinkle, tinkle. 
Music makes my twinklers twinkle; 
Humming, 
Thrumming, 
Groaning, 
Toning, 
Squeaking, 
Shrieking, 
Bawling, 
Squalling, 
O the sweet charms of tinkle, tinkle! 
(CHATTERTON, The Revenge.) 
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Dimeter— 


The wild winds weep, 
And the night is a-cold; 
Come hither, Sleep; 
And my griefs enfold! 
(BLake, Mad Song.) 


Trimeter— 


I arise from dreams of thee 
In the first sweet sleep of night, 
When the winds are breathing low, 
And the stars are shining bright. 
(SHELLEY, The Indian Serenade.) 


Tetrameter— 


Though I be now a gray, gray friar, 
Yet I was once a hale young knight: 
The cry of my dogs was the only choir 
In which my spirit did take delight. 
(Peacock, The Friar’s Song.) 


Pentameter— 


A gracious spirit o’er this earth presides, 

And o’er the heart of man: invisibly 

It comes, to works of unreproved delight, 

And tendency benign; directing those 

Who care not, know not, think not what they do. 
(Worpswortn, The Prelude.) 


Hexameter— 
This is the forest primeval. The murmuring pines and the 
hemlocks, 
Bearded with moss, and in garments green, indistinct in the 
twilight, 


Stand like Druids of eld, with voices sad and prophetic, 
Stand like harpers hoar, with beards that rest on their bosoms. 
(Loncre.Low, Evangeline.) 
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Heptameter— 

She is fairer than earth, and the sun is not fairer, the wind is 
not blither than she: 

From my youth hath she shown me the joy of her bays that 
I crossed, of her cliffs that I clomb, 

Till now that the twain of us here, in desire of the dawn and 
in trust of the sea, 

Strike out from the shore as the heart in us bids and beseeches, 
athirst for the foam. 

(SWINBURNE, In the Water.) 


Octometer— 
Once upon a midnight dreary, while I pondered weak and 
weary, 
Over many a quaint and curious volume of forgotten lore,— 
While I nodded, nearly napping, suddenly there came a tap 
ping, 
As of someone gently rapping, rapping at my chamber door, 
(Por, The Raven.) 


RHYME 


122. Lines of English poetry are bound together chiefly by 
means of rhyme. Words or syllables are said to rhyme if the 
sounds of the vowels bearing the verse stress are identical, if 
all sounds following the vowels are identical, and if the con- 
sonants preceding the vowels are different. It should be 
noted that a stressed word of one syllable may rhyme with a 
final stressed syllable of a word of two or more syllables. 

a. In the choice of rhymes, the writer of verse 1s allowed 
considerable liberty, even to the point of using imperfect 
rhymes,—that is, words or syllables that have slightly dif- 
ferent vowel sounds, such as food-good; earth-hearth; love- 
prove; given-heaven; river-never. In early English poetry, a 
further liberty was allowed in what is known as identical 
rhyme,—that is, words pronounced the same but having a 
different meaning. Identical rhyme is no longer used, 

b. Sometimes a line of verse contains an internal rhyme,— 
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that is, a rhyme between the final word or syllable and the 
word or syllable immediately preceding the cesura. Internal 
rhyme and end rhyme may both be found in the same stanza 
or poem. 

c. A rhyme consisting of single syllables only is called a 
single or masculine rhyme, thus: fair-share. A rhyme consist- 
ing of two syllables, the first one stressed and the other 
unstressed, is called a double or feminine rhyme, thus: pleasure- 
measure. A rhyme consisting of three syllables, the first one 
stressed and the others unstressed, 1s called a triple or multiple 
rhyme, thus: tenderly-slenderly. 

d. The rhyme scheme of a poem is usually indicated by 
means of letters, the same letter being used for all lines that 
are meant to rhyme. ‘Thus, if a four-line stanza has the first 
and the third lines rhyming, and the second and the fourth 
lines rhyming, the rhyme scheme is indicated as abab; if only 
the second and the fourth lines rhyme, the scheme is abcb; 
etc. 

e. A poem written in unrhymed iambic pentameter lines 
is said to be written in blank verse. 

f. Alliteration and assonance, formerly used as means of 
binding lines of verse together, are now employed only as 
ornaments to English poetry. In Anglo-Saxon and Middle 
English poetry, alliteration as a structural device calls for two 
stresses in the first half of each line and one or two stresses in 
the second half. The stressed syllables in the frst half-line 
and at least one of the stressed syllables in the second half- 
line contain alliterating letters—consonants that must be 
identical, or vowels that may be different. In modern 
poetry, repetition of prominent consonants, identical or re- 
lated, or the repetition of identical vowels, is alliteration. 

g. Assonance, as originally employed, is really imperfect 
rhyme, with identical vowel sounds followed by different 
consonant sounds. It is used often in Old French poetry, but 
very rarely in English. A kind of assonance, freely employed 
to give tone or mood to verse, does not demand complete 
identity of vowel, and allows the words containing the vowels 
to occupy any position in the line. 


APPENDIX B 


LIST OF PREPOSITIONS 


127. The following are the principal prepositions and 
preposition-phrases used in English: 


aboard 

about 

above 

according to 

across 

after 

against 

along 

alongside (alongside 
of) 

along with 

amid, amidst 

among, amongst 

apart from 

around 

as for, as to 

aslant 

astern of 

at 

athwart 

barring 

because of 

before 

behind 

below 

beneath 

beside, besides 

between 

betwixt 


beyond 

but (=except) 

by 

by dint of 

by means of 

by reason of 

by virtue of 

by way of 
concerning 
considering 
despite 

down 

during 

ere 

except, excepting 
for 

for the sake of 
from 

from among 

from between 
from under 

In 

in accordance with 
in addition to 

in case of 

in compliance with 
in consequence of 
in consideration of 
in default of 
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in front of 

in lieu of 

in opposition to 
in place of 

in preference to 
in regard to 

in spite of 
inside (inside of) 
instead of 

into 

mid, midst 
notwithstanding 
of 

off 

on 

on account of 
out of 

outside (outside of) 
over 

over against 
past 

pending 
regarding 
respecting 
round 

round about 
save, saving 
since 

through 
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throughout underneath within 

ull until without 

to unto with reference to 
touching up with regard of 
toward, towards upon with respect to 
under with 


THE IDIOMATIC USE OF PREPOSITIONS 


128. 


The following list of prepositions in combination with 


other words includes those phrases which are most likely to 


cause difficulty. 


abhorrence of 

abide by (a decision); in (a 
place); for (a time); with (a 
person) 

abound in, with 

absolve from 

absorbed by (a process, an agent); 
in (thought) 

abstain from 

abstract of (an essay) 

accede io 

accommodate (a thing) to; (a 
person) with 

accompanied by, with 

accord with; (something) to (a 
person) 

accordance with 

according to 

accountable to (a person); for (a 
thing) - 

accused by (a person); of (a deed) 

acquiesce in 

acquaint with 

acquit of 

active about (something); for 
(an object); in (a cause) 

adapted to, for (a purpose, a 
thing); from (a source) 

addicted to 


adequate for (the purpose); to (a 
demand) 

adhere to 

adjacent to 

admission (access) to; (entrance) 
into; of (guilt) 

admit of (doubt); to, into (place, 
class) 

advantage of, over 

adverse to 

afraid of (an object of fear) 

agree in (opinion); to (a propos- 
al); with (a person); on, upon 
(a plan, a statement of rules) 

alarmed at (news); by (an agent) 

alive in (every nerve); to (an in- 
terest); with (energy) 

ambitious of 

amuse by (trifling); with (trifles); 

amused with, by, at 

analagous to 

analogy to, with, between 

angry at, about (a thing); with, 
at (a person) 

antagonism /o, against 

antipathy to, against, between, for 

anxious for, about, concerning 

apologize for (a deed); to (a person) 

apprehensive of 
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mz. Assonance— 


As down the shore he ranged, or all day long 
Sat often in the seaward-gazing gorge, 
A shipwreck’d sailor, waiting for a sail: 
No sail from day to day, but every day 
The sunrise broken into scarlet shafts 
Among the palms and ferns and precipices; 
The blaze upon the waters to the east; 
The blaze upon his island overhead; 
The blaze upon the waters to the west; 
Then the great stars that globed themselves in heaven, 
The hollower-bellowing ocean, and again 
The scarlet shafts of sunrise—but no sail. 
(Tennyson, Enoch Arden.) 


COUPLETS AND STANZAS 


123. Lines that rhyme in pairs are known as couplets. 
Although a few poems are found with rhyming couplets dis 
vided into stanzas, couplets are used mostly in continuous 
poems not divided into stanzas. Two forms are common— 
one made up of iambic pentameter lines, known as the heroic 
couplet; the other made up ofiambic or trochaic tetrameter 
lines, known as the octosyllabic couplet. 


a. Heroic Couplet— 


Behold, four kings in majesty revered, 

With hoary whiskers and a forky beard; 

And four fair queens whose hands sustain a flower, 
The expressive emblem of their softer power; 

Four knaves in garbs succinct, a trusty band, 
Caps on their heads, and halberts in their hand; 
And parti-colored troops, a shining train, 

Draw forth to combat on the velvet plain. 


(Pope, The Rape of the Lock.) 
b. Octosyllabic Couplet— 


My heart turn’d sick, my brain grew sore, 
And throbb’d awhile, then beat no more: 
The skies spun like a mighty wheel; 

I saw the trees like drunkards reel, 
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And a slight flash sprang o’er my eyes, 
Which saw no farther: he who dies 
Can die no more than then I died 
O’ertortured by that ghastly ride. 
(Byron, Mazeppa.) 


c. Another type of rhyming continuous verse is the so- 
called terza rima, a scheme borrowed from the Italian, in 
which the lines are arranged in groups of three, with the first 
and third lines of each group rhyming with the second line of 
the group preceding, thus: aba, bcb, cdc, and so on. 

But, knowing now that they would have her speak, 
She threw her wet hair backward from her brow, 
Her hand close to her mouth touching her cheek, 


As though she had had there a shameful blow, 
And feeling it shameful to feel aught but shame 
All through her heart, yet felt her cheek burned so, 


She must a little touch it: like one lame 
She walked away from Gauwaine, with her head 
Still lifted up; and on her cheek of lame 


The tears dried quick; she stopped at last and said: 
“O knights and lords, it seems but little skill 
To talk of well-known things past now and dead.” 
(Morris, The Defence of Guinevere.) 


d. Stanzas of verse are conveniently classified according 
to the number of lines which they contain. As a general 
rule, all stanzas of a poem are identical in the number and the 
length of lines, and in the meter and the rhyme-scheme em- 
ployed. The varieties of stanza, considering the number of 
lines and the different rhyme-schemes, are almost without 
number; the following are the most common: 


tT. Two-line Stanza— 
Morning, evening, noon, and night, 
“Praise God!” sang Theocrite. 


Then to his poor trade he turned, 
Whereby the daily meal was earned. 
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Hard he labored, long and well; 
O’er his work the boy’s curls fell. 


But ever, at each period, 
He stopped and sang, “ Praise God!” 
(Brownine, The Boy and the Angel.) | 


Three-line Stanza (Tercet)— 


I wonder’d at the bounteous hours, 
The slow result of winter showers: 
You scarce could see the grass for flowers. 


I wonder’d, while I paced along: 
The woods were fill’d so full of song, 
There seem’d no room for sense of wrong. 
(Tennyson, The Tvo Voices.) 


3. Four-line Stanza (Quatrain)— 


Strew on her roses, roses, 
And never a spray of yew! 
In quiet she reposes; 
Ah, would that I did too! 
(ARNOLD, Requiescai.) 


Day after day, day after day, 
We stuck, nor breath nor motion; 
As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean. 
(CoLERIpGE, The Rime of the Ancient Mariner.) 


And the Spring arose on the garden fair, 
Like the Spirit of love felt everywhere; 
And each flower and herb on Earth’s dark breast 
Rose from the dreams of its wintry rest. 
(SHELLEY, The Sensitive Plant.) 


Thy voice is on the rolling air; 
I hear thee where the waters run; 
Thou standest in the rising sun, 
And in the setting thou art fair. 
(Tennyson, In Memoriam.) 
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4. Five-line Stanza— 


We look before and after, 
And pine for what is not: 
Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is fraught; 
Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought. 
(SHELLEY, To a Skylark.) 


5. Six-line Stanza— 


Rarely, rarely, comest thou, 
Spirit of Delight! 
Wherefore hast thou left me now 
Many a day and night? 
Many a weary night and day 
*Tis since thou art fled away. 
(SHELLEY, Song.) 


6. Seven-line Stanza— 


Dear and great Angel, wouldst thou only leave 

That child, when thou hast done with him, for me! 
Let me sit all the day here, that when eve 

Shall find performed thy special ministry, 
And time come for departure, thou, suspending 
Thy flight, may’st see another child for tending, 
Another still, to quiet and retrieve. 

(Brownino, The Guardian-Angel.) 


7. Rime Royal, ababbec, so named because James VI 
of Scotland used it— 


Through thick Arcadian woods a hunter went, 
Following the beasts upon a fresh spring day; 
But since his horn-tipped bow but seldom bent, 
Now at the noontide nought had happed to slay, 
Within a vale he called his hounds away, 
Harkening the echoes of his lone voice cling 
About the cliffs and through the beech-trees ring. 
(Morris, Atalanta’s Race.) 
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8. Eight-line Stanza— 
When the lamp is shattered, 
The light in the dust lies dead; 
When the cloud is scattered, 
The rainbow’s glory is shed; 
When the lute is broken, 
Sweet tones are remembered not; 
When the lips have spoken, 
Loved accents are soon forgot. 
(SHELLEY, Lines.) 


9. Ottava Rima, abababcc, adopted from the Itahan— 


Ave Maria! Blessed be the hour! 
The time, the clime, the spot, where I so oft 
Have felt that moment in its fullest power 
Sink o’er the earth so beautiful and soft, 
While swung the deep bell in the distant tower, 
Or the faint dying day-hymn stole aloft, 
And not a breath crept through the rosy air, 
And yet the forest leaves seem’d stirr’d with prayer. 
(Byron, Don Juan.) 


to. Nine-line Stanza, ababbchcc, Spenserian, so named 
from Edmund Spenser, who invented it; composed of eight 
iambic pentameter lines followed by one iambic hexameter 
line, known as an Alexandrine— 


St. Agnes’ Eve—Ah, bitter chill it was! 

The owl, for all his feathers, was a-cold; 

The hare limp’d trembling through the frozen grass, 

And silent was the flock in woolly fold: 

Numb were the beadsman’s fingers, while he told 

His rosary, and while his frosted breath, 

Like pious incense from a censer old, 

Seem’d taking flight for heaven, without a death, 

Past the sweet Virgin’s picture, while his prayer he saith. 
(Keats, The Eve of St. Agnes.) 


mz. Refrain Stanza, in which a line or a group of lines are 
repeated in succeeding stanzas— 
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The twentieth year is well-nigh past, 

Since our first sky was overcast; 

Ah, would that this might be the last! 
My Mary! 


Thy spirits have a fainter flow, 
I see thee daily weaker grow— 
*Twas my distress that brought thee low, 


My Mary! (CowreErR, To Mary.) 


12. Tail-rime Stanza, in which one or more pairs of rhym- 
ing lines are shorter than the rest— 
God knows, I’m no the thing I should be, 
Nor am IJ even the thing I could be, 
But twenty times I rather would be 
An atheist clean 
Than under gospel colors hid be, 
Just for a screen. 


(Burns, Epistle to the Reo. John M’ Math.) 


13. Hymn Stanza, the common stanza used in hymns: 
common-meter stanza, consisting of four, six, or eight lines 
alternating iambic tetrameter with iambic trimeter, rhyming 
variously; long-meter stanza, consisting of four, five, six, or 
eight iambic tetrameter lines rhyming variously; short-meter 
stenza, consisting of four or eight lines, the third and sixth 
lines iambic tetrameter, the rest iambic trimeter, rhyming 
variously— 


(a) Common-meter Stanza— 


O God, our help in ages past, 
_ Our hope for years to come, 
Our shelter from the stormy blast, 
And our eternal home: 
(Isaac Warts.) 
(b) Long-meter Stanza— 


God send us men whose aim ’twill be, 
Not to defend some ancient creed, 
But to live out the laws of Christ 


In every thought and word and deed. 
(F. J. GrttMan.) 
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(c) Short-meter Stanza— 
Rise up, O men of God! 
Have done with lesser things, 
Give heart and soul and mind and strength 
To serve the King of kings. 
(W. P. MERRILL.) | 


14. Rhymeless Stanza, written without rhyme— 


Now air is hush’d, save where the weak-ey’d bat, 
With short shrill shriek, flits by on leathern wing, 
Or where the beetle winds 
His small but sullen horn, 
(CoLuins, Ode to Evening.) 


THE SONNET 


124. The sonnet is a complete poem consisting of fourteen 
iambic pentameter lines. The Italian or Petrarchan form, 
named after the Italian poet Petrarch, consists of two dis- 
tinct groups: an octave (eight lines) composed of two quatrains 
rhyming abba abba, and a sestet (six lines) rhyming cde cde or 
cdcdcd. ‘The octave normally sets forth an idea or an emo- 
tion, from which the sestet draws a reflection or conclusion. 
The English or Shakespearean form consists of three quatrains 
and a concluding couplet, rhyming abab cded efef gg. The 
couplet usually enforces the idea or the emotion expressed in 
the preceding lines. Various modifications of these standard 
types are found in the sonnets of Spenser, Milton, Keats, and 
other poets. 


ON FIRST LOOKING INTO CHAPMAN’S HOMER 


Much have I travell’d in the realms of gold, 
And many goodly states and kingdoms seen; 
Round many western islands have I been 
Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold. 
Oft of one wide expanse had I been told 
That deep-brow’d Homer ruled as his demesne; 
Yet did I never breathe its pure serene 
Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and bold: 
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Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken; 

Or like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 
He star’d at the Pacific—and all his men 

Look’d at each other with a wild surmise— 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 


(Keats.) 


FREE VERSE 


125. Free verse is rhythmical poetry written without con- 
sideration of meter, rhyme, or length of line. 


WHEN THE FULL-GROWN POET CAME 


When the full-grown poet came, 

Out spake pleased Nature (the round impassive globe, with all 
its shows of day and night), saying, He is mine; 

But out spake too the Soul of man, proud, jealous, and un- 
reconciled, Nay, he is mine alone; 

—Then the full-grown poet stood between the two, and took 
each by the hand; 

And today and ever so stands, as blender, uniter, tightly hold- 
ing hands, 

Which he will never release until he reconciles the two, 


And wholly and joyously blends them. 
(WHITMAN ) 


APPENDIX A 
A GLOSSARY OF GRAMMATICAL TERMS 


126. The terms used in this Glossary conform in large part: 
to those recommended by the Joint Committee on Gram- 
matical Nomenclature appointed by the National Education 
Association, the Modern Language Association of America, 
and the American Philological Association. ‘The list of terms 
suggested by the Joint Committee is recommended also by 
the National Council of Teachers of English. 


Absolute Phrase.—See Nominative absolute. 

Adjective.—A word that describes or limits a noun ora pronoun. An 
adjective that describes by stating kind or condition is a descrip- 
tive adjective (an old man); an adjective that limits without stat- 
ing any idea of kind or condition is a limiting adjective (this book, 
one book). Pronominal adjectives are pronouns used as adjectives: 
possessive adjectives are my, thy, his, her, its, our, your, their, 
whose, etc.; demonstrative adjectives are this, that, these, and those; 
interrogative adjectives are what, which; relative adjectives are 
which, whose; indefinite adjectives are some, any, each, every, other, 
no, neither, both. An adjective may be classified according to its 
relation to the substantive it modifies: an adjective preceding the 
substantive and therefore closely attached to it is an adherent or 
attributive adjective; one following the substantive and therefore 
loosely attached is an appositive adjective; one standing in the 
predicate but closely attached to the subject is a predicate adjective. 


The old, gray horse is in the stable. [Adherent.] 
The horse, old and gray, is in the stable. [Appositive.] 
The horse is old and gray. [Predicate.] 


Adverb.—A word that modifies a verb, an adjective, or another ad- 
verb. An adverb that introduces a question is an interrogative 
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adverb; an adverb which, like a relative pronoun, introduces a sub- 
ordinate clause is a relative adverb. Interrogative adverbs are 
where, when, how, why, etc.; relative adverbs are where, wherever, 
when, whenever, while, etc. 


When will the game be over? [Interrogative.] 
The old mill where we used to hold our secret meetings burned 
yesterday. [Relative.] 


Antecedent.—A substantive to which a pronoun refers. 


My sister came home yesterday, but she went away today. 
[Noun.] 
He whom you elected is the best man in the class. [Pronoun.] 


Appositive—An explanatory substantive added to another substan- 
tive and denoting the same person or thing. 


Mr. Jones, the blacksmith, was elected mayor. 
Edward the Black Prince was killed in battle. 
Jack, old sport, I am glad to see you. 


Article-—The, the definite article; a or an, the indefinite article, 
(See 45d.) 

Auxiliary.—A verb that helps to form the tenses, voices, and re 
of other verbs. The chief auxiliaries are be, may, can, must, shall, 
will, have, and do. 

Cardinal.—See Numeral. 

Case.—One of the forms that a substantive takes to indicate its rela- 
tion to other words in the sentence, as that of subject or object. The 
forms are nominative, genitive (possessive), and accusative (ob- 
jective). Since the forms of the nominative and accusative cases 
in nouns are identical, the term common form has been suggested 
for them. (See 50.) The following constructions are nominative: 
subject of a finite verb, predicate substantive referring to the sub- 
ject of a finite verb, substantive used in direct address, substan- 
tive used in an absolute construction. The following are accusa- 
tive: direct object of a transitive verb, secondary object (adjunct 
accusative) after a finite verb, indirect object; retained object, 
cognate accusative, subject of infinitive, predicate of infinitive, ad- 
verbial accusative, substantive after a preposition ina prepositional 
phrase. The following are genitive: genitive of possession, geni- 
tive of connection, subjective genitive, objective genitive. 
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Nominative: 

He is the president. [Predicate nominative.] 

Fred, please close the door. [Nominative of address. | 

The night being clear, we studied the stars. [Nominative absolute.] 
Accusative: 

He instructed the boy. [Direct object.] 

They made him leader, [Secondary object.] 

He gave me a book. [Indirect object.] 

He will sing you a song. [Indirect object; sometimes classed as 

dative of reference.| 

He was taught Spanish. [Retained object.] 

He dreamed a dream. [Cognate accusative.] 

I thought him to be the president. [Subject of infinitive. ] 

I thought the president to be him. [Predicate of infinitive. ] 

He worked two hours for me. [Adverbial accusative. | 

The roof of the house. [Accusative with a preposition. | 
Genitive: 

Katharine’s doll. [Genitive of possession.] 

The day’s work. [Genitive of connection. ] 

The prisoner’s confession. [Subjective genitive. | 

Harding’s election. [Objective genitive. ] 


Clause.—A part of a sentence containing a subject and its predicate 
together with their modifiers. The principal (main, governing, in- 
dependent) clause contains the principal verb of the sentence and 
makes an independent statement. A subordinate clause modifies 
the principal clause in the capacity of a single part of speech and 
does not make a statement by itself. A subordinate clause used with 
the function of an adjective (see Adjective) is an adjective clause; 
with the function of an adverb (see Adverb), an adverbial clause; 
with the function of a substantive (see Noun), a substantive (noun) 
clause. Clauses that are used together in a sentence and serve the 
same function are coordinate clauses whether they are principal 
or subordinate. An adjective clause introduced by a relative 
pronoun is a relative clause. All clauses are essential (restrictive) 
or non-essential (non-restrictive) according to their relation to the 
word they modify (see 80f). 

It was a cold, wet afternoon, but we played the game anyway. 
[Codrdinate, both independent.] 

Although it was a cold, wet afternoon, we played the game 
anyway. [Subordinate and principal.] 

Although it was a cold, wet afternoon, and although the field was 
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in poor condition, we played the game anyway. [Two codrdi- 
nate subordinate, and principal.] 

He came home when it was raining. [Principal and dependent 
adverbial.| 

The team that won the game went home on the afternoon train. 
[Subordinate relative.] 

That we may win the game is our hope. [Substantive and 
principal.] 


Conjunction—A word used to connect single words or groups of 
words. A coordinating conjunction connects elements that are 
equal in value and independent of each other; a subordinating con- 
junction connects a subordinate clause with the clause on which it 
depends. The simple conjunctions (and, but, for, or, nor) are 
coordinating conjunctions; other coordinating conjunctions are 
therefore, moreover, then, however, hence, accordingly, consequenily, 
etc. (see 83e), commonly called conjunctive adverbs. Subordinat- 
ing conjunctions are when, where, while, before, after, until, when- 
ever, wherever, as, than, because, since, that, if, unless, though, etc. 
Correlative conjunctions are conjunctions used in pairs, as either- 
or, neither-nor, etc. 

Conjunctive Adverb.—A term often given to certain coordinating 
conjunctions. (See Conjunction.) 

Coordinate—Of the same rank or value; existing together in similar 
relation. The term may be applied to words, phrases, clauses, or 
sentences. (See Conjunction.) 

Copula.—Any form of the verb to be used to join the rest of the predi- 
cate with the subject. 


He was ahero. He ts very thrifty. 


Copulative-—Any intransitive verb, like be, seem, appear, become, 
look, taste, or smell, that is used to join the rest of the predicate 
with the’subject. 


He became king. The rose smells sweet. 


Declarative-—See Sentence. 

Demonstrative.—Pronoun or Adjective.—See Pronoun and Adjective. 

Elliptical Expression.—An expression which is grammatically incom- 
plete but which is readily clear because the omitted words are 
present in the mind of the reader or hearer. The omission of the 
words in brackets in the following illustrations makes the expres- 
sions elliptical: 
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[Will you] please close the door. 

If [it is] possible, I shall come back before noon. 

Smith weighs more than Jones [weighs]. 

Am I going to the lecture? Certainly [I am going to the lecture]. 
When is the next concert? [ The next concert is] tomorrow. 
While [we were] eating dinner, we heard the bell ring. 


Exclamatory.—See Sentence. 

Finite Verb.—Any verb-form that may be used as the predicate of a 
sentence. It is restricted to the same person and number as its 
subject. Infinitives, participles, and gerunds are unrestricted as to 
person and number; they really have neither. 

Gerund.—A verb-form ending in ing and used asanoun. Itis known 
also as a verbal noun. 


His coming surprised me. Fishing is great sport. 


Imperative.—See Sentence and Mood. 

Indefinite Pronoun or Adjective.—See Pronoun and Adjective. 

Infinitive-—A verb-form which has the nature of a noun in that it 
names an action instead of predicating it. It is usually preceded 
by to, which is called the sign of the infinitive. The simple in- 
finitive without to is used with the auxiliaries may, can, might, 
must, could, shall, will, should, would, do, and did, and usually after 
dare, bid, make, let, see, hear, feel, and need, with a predicative 
function. An infinitive may be used as a substantive, as an ad- 
jective, or as an adverb; it may also take an object, a subject, and 
adverbial modifiers, just as a finite verb may. An Infinitive 
Clause is an infinitive with a subject. 


To see her is to love her. [Substantive.] 

It is always a pleasure to hear you speak. [Substantive.] 

There was nothing to do but accept. [Substantive; object of 
preposition but.| 

To sleep perchance to dream. [Substantive.] 

She likes to read. [Substantive.] 

He had an opportunity to go to Europe, [Adjective.] 

He let the prisoner escape. [Predicative.] 

You need not come to class tomorrow, [Predicative.] 

I heard the man shout, [Predicative.] 

His team is ready to play. [Adverb.] 

He went to the university fo study law. [Adverb.] 

She supposed me to be her. [Infinitive clause.] 
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Inflection.—The change of form in words to indicate case, number, 
person, gender, tense, mood, and voice; also to make comparison 
of adjectives and adverbs. 

Intensive Pronoun.—See Pronoun. 

Interrogative Sentence.—See Sentence. 

Interrogative Pronoun or Adjective-—See Pronoun and Adjective. 

Interjection—A word which expresses strong feeling but which is 
unrelated to other words in the sentence: ah, oh, alas, hurrah, well, 
etc. 

Intransitive—See Verb. 

Limit-Modify.—To change or restrict the meaning of a word, phrase, 
etc. A modifier is grammatically dependent upon the sentence 
element it modifies. 

Mood (mode.)—The distinctive form of a verb used to indicate the 
manner in which the action of the verb is thought of. The indica- 
tive mood states a fact or asks a question; the subjunctive expresses 
a wish, a condition, etc.; the imperative expresses a command. (See 
52.) 

Nominative Absolute.—A construction consisting of a substantive 
in the nominative case used with a participle to express the time, 
cause, or circumstances of an action. This is known as an ab- 
solute construction because it is independent of the rest of the sen- 
tence; but in effect it is an adverbial modifier. (See 32k.) 


The rain having ceased, we set out on our journey. 
Nelson went to the country, Ais brother accompanying him. 


Nominative of Address.—A name used in direct address. 


Walter, you are wanted at home. 


Noun.—The name of a person, place, or thing. A proper noun names 
an individual member of a class (Walter Smith, Yale College); a 
common noun names any one member of a class (boy, man, day, 
college, teacher, idea). Collective nouns name a group or class 
of individuals. They may be either proper or common (Freshman 
Class, Board of Trustees, crowd, team, company, family). Abstract 
nouns name a quality or a general idea of something (happiness, 
greatness, beauty, honesty, health, love, height, etc.). 

Number.—That property of nouns and pronouns which indicates 
usually by inflected forms whether one person or thing is meant 
or more than one. The singular number indicates one; the plural 
number more than one. 
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Numeral.—A word or a figure indicating a number. It may be 
used as an adjective, an adverb, or a noun. Cardinal numerals 
denote the number of units involved, as one, two, ten, forty-five; 
ordinal numerals denote the order of a unit in a series, as first, 
second, tenth, forty-fifth. 

Object.—A substantive denoting that which receives the action in- 
dicated by the verb. That which is directly affected is a direct 
object; that which ts indirectly affected is an indirect object. A 
second object after a verb is a secondary object. A substantive 
used after a preposition to form a phrase is the object of the prep- 
osition. A preposition which unites closely with a verb to goy- 
ern an object, and which therefore is a logical part of the verb, 
should not be confused with a preposition used by itself to govern an 
object. 


John bought a ball. [Direct object.] 

Uncle gave mea dollar. [Indirect object.] 

They chose him president. [Secondary object.] 

He drove to the city this morning. [Object of preposition.| 
He thought of my mother. [Direct object.] 


Ordinal.—See Numeral. 

Parenthesis.—A word, phrase, clause, or sentence standing in a sen- 
tence but not necessary to its structure. A parenthesis may 
stand also after a sentence or between sentences. (See 78d.) 


He will return, 7 think, sometime tomorrow. 
When you get to the house,—and you must not loiter on the way,— 
be sure to open the bedroom windows. 


Part of Speech.—A word classed as noun, pronoun, adjective, verb, 
adverb, preposition, conjunction, or interjection, according to its 
function in the sentence. 

Participle—A verb-form used as an adjective and expressing action 
or state which describes a substantive. The present participle 
ends in ing, as going, reading. ‘The past participle ends in ed, d, 
t, en, or m, or is formed by a change in vowel, as walked, swept, 
spoken, sung. The perfect participle is formed by prefixing hav- 
ing to the past participle, as having gone, having eaten. For a 
participial phrase, see Phrase. 

Passive.—See Voice. 

Person.—The inflectional property of personal pronouns that de- 
notes the speaker (first person), the person spoken to (second per- 
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son), and the person spoken of (third person): as J, you, he; we, 
you, they. 

Phrase.—A group of words forming a part of a sentence but not con- 
stituting a predication. It may be used as a noun (substantive 
phrase), as an adjective (an adjective phrase), or as an adverb 
(an adverbial phrase). A prepositional phrase is introduced by a 
preposition (see Preposition); an infinitive phrase by an infinitive 
(see Infinitive); a participial phrase by a participle (see Parti- 
ciple); a gerund phrase by a preposition (see Gerund). 


To see the train come in was the great delight of the children. 
[Infinitive.| 

Seeing the train come in, I rushed to the station. [Participle.] 

Upon seeing the train come in, I rushed to the station. [Gerund.] 


Possessive Pronoun or Adjective-—See Pronoun and Adjective. 

Predicate.—The word or words in a sentence which express what is 
said about the subject. The predicate is a finite verb together 
with any accompanying modifiers or complements. The verb 
proper is the predicate verb. 

Predicate Adjective-—See Adjective. 

Predicate Nominative.—A substantive standing in the predicate after 
a copulative verb. (See Case.) 

Predicate Objective.—See Case (Predicate of Infinitive). 

Predicate Substantive (Noun).—Any substantive standing in the 
predicate after a copulative verb. (See Case.) 

Predication.—Any sentence or part of a sentence containing a subject 
and a predicate, expressed or implied. 

Preposition.—A word used before a substantive to make a phrase 
that modifies some other word. The preposition and the substan- 
tive together constitute a prepositional phrase; the substantive is 
the object of the preposition. A prepositional phrase may be used 
as an adjective oras anadverb. (For a list of prepositions, see 127.) 


The house on the corner is sold. [Adjective.] 
The house was burned during the night. |Adverb.| 


Principal Parts.—The principal forms of any verb from which other 
forms may be derived. In English, the principal parts are the 
present indicative, the past indicative, and the past participle; 
as go, went, gone; talk, talked, talked; speak, spoke, spoken. (See 46d.) 

Principal Verb.—Sce Verb. 

Pronominal Adjective—A pronoun used as an adjective. (See Ad- 
jective.) 
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Pronoun.—A word used instead of a noun, designating an object 
without naming it. Personal pronouns are J/, you, he, we etc.; 
possessive, my, mine, your, his, ours, theirs, whose, etc.; demonstra- 
tive, this, that, these, those; interrogative, who, which, what; relative, 
who, which, that, whoever, etc.; indefinite, one, anyone, someone, 
none, each, another, any, both, etc.; reflexive and intensive, my- 
self, himself, yourself, etc.; reciprocal, each other, one another. A 
reflexive pronoun is used as the object of a transitive verb or of a 
preposition; an intensive pronoun emphasizes a substantive and is 
In apposition with it. 


We convinced ourselves of the error. [Reflexive.] 
We ourselves made the error. [Intensive.] 


Relative Pronoun or Adjective-—See Pronoun and Adjective. 

Sentence.—A group of words containing a subject and a predicate, 
and expressing a complete thought. A simple sentence contains 
one independent clause; a compound sentence, two or more inde- 
pendent clauses; a complex sentence, an independent clause and 
one or more subordinate clauses. All sentences are declarative 
or interrogative in form; exclamatory or non- -exclamatory i in effect. 
The declarative sentence expresses an idea in the form of a 
statement; the interrogative asks a question. A sentence that 
expresses strong feeling is exclamatory; one that expresses no 
unusual feeling is non-exclamatory. So-called imperative sentences 
are really declarative in form (see Mood). 

Sentence Element.—Any part of a sentence—a word or a group of 
related words. 

Subject.—The part of a sentence about which something is asserted. 
The complete subject includes both substantive and modifiers: 
the substantive proper is called the subject substantive. Two or 
more co6rdinate subjects constitute a compound subject. 


The old tree in our yard is an oak. [Complete subject; tree is the 
subject substantive. | 


Substantive—A general term for any part of speech used as a noun. 
A substantive clause is a clause used as a noun. 


That he 1s a public benefactor is well known. 


Syntax.—Sentence structure; the grammatical relation that sentence 
elements bear to one another. 
Tense. The indication of time that is expressed in a verb-form: 
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present, past, future; present perfect, past perfect, future perfect; 
past future, past future perfect. e 


I come [present]; I came [past]; I shall come [future]. 

I have come [present perfect]; I had come [past perfect]. 

I shall have come [future perfect]. 

He was sure that I would come [past future]. 

He was sure that I would have come if I had received his letter 
{past future perfect]. 


Transitive.—See Verb. 

Verb.—A word or group of words that affirms something about the 
subject. A verb that in the active voice requires a direct object to 
complete its sense is a transitive verb; all other verbs are intransi- 
tive. Some verbs are both transitive and intransitive. Transitive 
verbs have both active and passive voice (see Voice); intransitive 
verbs have only active voice. Intransitive verbs that serve as a 
link or connective between the rest of the predicate and the subject 
are linking verbs (see Copulative); other intransitive verbs are 
complete. See Auxiliary, Finite Verb, Infinitive, Mood, Tense, 
Verb-Phrase, Voice. 


William hit the ball. [Transitive.] 
The storm subsided. [Intransitive; complete.] 
The man became rich. [Intransitive; linking.] 


Verbal Noun.—See Gerund. 

Verbals.—Non-modal forms of a verb—infinitive, gerund, and par- 
ticiple—used as other parts of speech. 

Verb-Phrase.—A group of words used together as a single verb, as 
shall go, has decided, should have come, accede to, approve of, look for. 

Vocative.—See Nominative of Address. 

Voice.—Distinction in the form of a verb to indicate whether the 
subject acts or is acted upon. A verb is in the active voice when it 
indicates that the subject acts; in the passive voice when it in- 
dicates that the subject is acted upon. 


William hit the ball. [Active.] 
The ball was hit by William. [Passive.] 
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LIST OF PREPOSITIONS 


127. The following are the principal prepositions and 
preposition-phrases used in English: 


aboard 

about 

above 

according to 

across 

after 

against 

along 

alongside (alongside 
of) 

along with 

amid, amidst 

among, amongst 

apart from 

around 

as for, as to 

aslant 

astern of 

at 

athwart 

barring 

because of 

before 

behind 

below 

beneath 

beside, besides 

between 

betwixt 


beyond 

but (=except) 
by 

by dint of 

by means of 
by reason of 
by virtue of 
by way of 
concerning 
considering 
despite 

down 

during 

ere 

except, excepting 
for 

for the sake of 
from 

from among 
from between 
from under 


in accordance with 
in addition to 

in case of 

in compliance with 
in consequence of 
in consideration of 
in default of 
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in front of 

in lieu of 

in opposition to 
in place of 

in preference to 
in regard to 

in spite of 
inside (inside of) 
instead of 

into 

mid, midst 
notwithstanding 
of 

off 

on 

on account of 
out of 

outside (outside of) 
over 

over against 
past 

pending 
regarding 
respecting 
round 

round about 
save, saving 
since 

through 
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throughout underneath within 

till until without 

to unto with reference to 
touching up with regard of 
toward, towards upon with respect to 
under with 


THE IDIOMATIC USE OF PREPOSITIONS 


128. 


The following list of prepositions in combination with 


other words includes those phrases which are most likely to 


cause difficulty. 


abhorrence of 

abide by (a decision); in (a 
place); for (a time); with (a 
person) 

abound in, with 

absolve from 

absorbed by (a process, an agent); 
in (thought) 

abstain from 

abstract of (an essay) 

accede to 

accommodate (a thing) to; (a 
person) with 

accompanied by, with 

accord with; (something) to (a 
person) 

accordance with 

according to 

accountable to (a person); for (a 
thing). 

accused by (a person); of (a deed) 

acquiesce in 

acquaint with 

acquit of 

active about (something); for 
(an object); in (a cause) 

adapted to, for (a purpose, a 
thing); from (a source) 

addicted to 


adequate for (the purpose); to (a 
demand) 

adhere to 

adjacent to 

admission (access) to; (entrance) 
into; of (guilt) 

admit of (doubt); to, into (place, 
class) 

advantage of, over 

adverse to 

afraid of (an object of fear) 

agree in (opinion); to (a propos- 
al); with (a person); on, upon 
(a plan, a statement of rules) 

alarmed at (news); by (an agent) 

alive in (every nerve); to (an in- 
terest); with (energy) 

ambitious of 

amuse by (trifling); with (trifles); 

amused with, by, at 

analagous to 

analogy to, with, between 

angry at, about (a thing); with, 
at (a person) 

antagonism fo, against 

antipathy to, against, between, for 

anxious for, about, concerning 

apologize for (a deed); to (a person) 

apprehensive of 
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argue with, against (a person); 
for, against, about (a thing) 

ask for (a thing); of, from (a per- 
son); about, after (one’s health) 

aspire 10, after, at 

assent to 

astonished at, by 

attend to (something); on, upon 
(a person) 

attended dy, with 

avail oneself of 

avenge oneself on 

averse to 

avoidance of 

ballot for 

bargain for (a thing); with (a per- 
son) 

base on, upon 

believe zn, on 

call on, upon (a person); at (a 
house); for (a person, a thing); 
mm (question); after, by (the 
name) 

careful of, about 

careless of, about 

center im, on, upon 

change for (a thing); with (a per- 
son); from (one to another) 

charge against, to (a person); 
with (a crime) 

coincide with 

collide with 

combine with, into 

communicate (something) fo (a 
person); with (a person) 

compare (a quality) with; (an 
illustration) to 

compatible with 

complain of, about 

comply with 

concerned for, about (a person, a 
thing); in (a proceeding) 
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concur with (a person); in (an 
opinion) 

confer on, upon (something); 
with (a person) 

confide in (a person); (some- 
thing) to, with (a person) 

conform to, with 

congenial to 

connect with (=to attach); by 
(=by means of) 

connive with (a person); at (a 
proceeding) 

consist in (essence); of (mate- 
rial) 


. contend with (a person); for 


(a principle, an object); against 
(an obstacle) 

contrast with, to 

controversy «with (a person); 
about (something) 

convenient ¢o, for 

convert fo, into 

copy after (an example); from (a 
source) 

correspond with (a person); to, 
with (a thing) 

covered with 

cure of 

danger of 

deal in (things); with, by (a per- 
son) 

deference to 

deficient in 

delight in (something) 

delighted by, with, in 

deliberate on, upon, about, con 
cerning 

demand of, from 

derived from 

derogatory to 

deserving of 

desirous of; a desire for 
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desist from 

die of, with, from (hunger, illness) ; 
by (violence); on (the scaffold); 
at (the stake); through (neg- 
lect); i (battle); for (a cause, 
a friend) 

differ from, with (a person, an 
opinion); about, concerning 
(a question) 

difference with (a person); be- 
tween (things compared) 

different from [See Different, 
p.370.] 

differently from (followed by a 
substantive); than (followed 
by a predication) [See Differ- 
ently, p.370.] 

dilate on, upon 

diminution of 

disagree with 

disagreeable to 

disappointed of (something not 
obtained); im (something ob- 
tained) 

discontented with 

discouraged from (an attempt); 
in (work) 

disdain for 

disgusted at, with, by 

dislike to, for 

displeased at, with 

disqualify for, from 

dissatished with 

dissent from 

dissuade from 

distinguished by, for 

divest of 

eager for, after, of (something) . 

employ for, in, on, about (an ob- 
ject) 

empty (a sack) of (its grain); 


(grain) from (a sack); (sack is _ 
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Soi 
empty) of (grain) 
emulous of 
enamored of (books); with (a per- 
son) 
encouragement fo (action); of 
(something) 


encroach on, upon 

endeared to 

engage in 

engrave on, upon, with, for 

enraged with (anger); against (a 
person) 

enter into, in, upon 

entertain. by (a person); with 
(something) 

entrance into, to (a place, a 
house, a condition); into, upon 
(a duty, an office) 

entrust to (a person); (a person) 
with 

envious of, at, against 

equal to, with (something simi- 
lar); in (ability, length); to 
(an occasion) 

equally with 

equivalent to 

estimated at 

estranged from 

except from 

exception to (a statement); fo, 
from (a rule); with the excep- 
tion of 

exhausted by, with (a means); 
of (contents) 

exonerate from 

expect from, of (a person) 

expert in, at 

expostulate with 

expressive of 

exult over 

fall under (observation, censure, 
a heading); from (a tree); in- 
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to (a pit, bad habits); on, upon 
(an enemy); among (thieves); 
to, on (the ground); in (love, 
battle, the way, a fit, two); to 
(pieces, a person); within (a 
group); through (a hole) 

familiar (=well-known) to; 
(=acquainted) with 

favorable to, for 

a favorite with, of; the favorite of 

feed on, upon; (a person) with 

filled with (something); by (a 
means) 

fixed (blame) on, upon; fixed on, 
upon (a place, an opinion) 

followed by, with 

fond of; fondness for 

foreign to, from 

formed after, by, from, upon (a 
pattern); into (a shape, an 
object, a group); by (a proc- 
ess); of (material) 

founded on, upon (a basis, a 
principle); 7m (justice) 

free from, of (rules, charges, taxes, 
talk, pain); vith (time, money); 
in (conduct) 

friendly to, with, toward 

frightened at, by 

frown at, upon 

furnished with (something); by (a 
person) 

get of, from (a person); from (a 
thing); at (a place); off a train 

give to (a cause, a person); for 
(a purpose, an object); (one- 
self up) to (pleasure) 

glad of, about 

graft on, upon, in, into, together 

grateful fo (a person); for (a favor) 

gratified with, over 

greedy of 
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grieve at, for, over 

happy at, over 

hatred for, toward 

healed of (disease); with, by, by 
means of (an agent) 

hinder from, in 

hunger for, after 

ignorant of, in (subject); of (fact) 

ill of, zith 

illustrated by (an artist); with, 
by (pictures) 

immersed in 

immune from, against 

impatient with (a person); at 
(conduct); of (restraint); for 
(something wanted); under 
(misfortune) 

impose on, upon 

impress on, upon, with, by 

inaccessible to 

incapable of 

incapacitated by, from 

incensed with, against 

incentive to 

incompatible with 

incorporate in, into (one body); 
(one object) with (another, to 
form one body) 

inconsistent with 

incumbent on, upon 

independent of 

indifferent to 

indispensable to 

indulge (a person) with (some- 
thing given); im (a wish, some- 
thing habitual) 

infer from 

inferior to 

influence of, on, with, upon, over 
(a person, a thing); by (a 
means); im (a community, 
politics) 
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inform of, about, concerning 

initiate into 

inquire of, for, after, about, con- 
cerning, into 

insensible ¢o (fear, pain); from 
(exposure); of (danger) 

inseparable from 

insert 17, into 

insight into 

insinuate into 

insist on, upon 

intent on, upon 

interfere with, in 

interest 77 

interpolate in, into 

intervene between 

introduce into, in (a place); to 
(a person) 

intrust to, with [See entrust.] 

involve in (difficulties, ob- 
scurity) 

irritated by, at (a person); by 
(an act) 

jealous of 

join to, with (=to attach); by 
(=by means of) 

jump into 

killed by (an enemy); with (a 
sword, fatigue) 

lay hold of, on 

listen to (something heard); for 
(a sound expected) 

live on, upon (food); by (toil, 
wit) 

long after, for 

look after (=to take care of); for 
(something expected or lost); 
into, up (a subject); on, upon 
(=to regard); over (=to in- 
spect); to (to be careful of); in, 
into (a place, a house, an ob- 
ject) 
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love of, for, toward (a person); 
for (a thing) 

made of, from, out of (something); 
with (an instrument); by (a 
person, a process); for (a pur- 
pose) 

martyr for, to (a cause); to (a 
disease) 

mastery of (instrument, subtect); 
over (self, difficulties) 

meddle with (an object); in (an 
affair) 

meditate on, upon 

militate against 

minister #o 

model on, after, according to 

mortified by, at 

mourn for, over 

named after, for, from 

necessary to, for; necessity of, for 

need of, for 

negotiate with (a person); for 
(something) 

objection to, against 

oblivious of 

obnoxious to 

observance of 

obtain [See get.] 

occasion for, of 

occupied by (a person); with (a 
thing); im (study) 

offence against; offend against 

offended at, by, with 

offensive to 

operate on (a body); against (an 
enemy); with (an instru- 
ment) 

opportunity of (doing); for (ac- 
tion) 

opposed to; opposite to 

originate from, in (a thing, a 
place); with, from (a person) 
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outraged by; commit outrage 
upon 

overwhelmed by, with, in 

parallel to, with 

part with (property); from, with 
(a person) 

partake in, of (a thing, a qual- 
ity); with (a person) 

partial to; partiality for, to 

participate in (a thing); with 
(a person); of (the nature of) 

patient [See impatient.] 

peculiar to 

penetrate into, to 

perish of, with, from 

persevere 1m 

pertain to 

pity for (a person); take pity on 
(him); in pity of (his fate) 

plunge into 

possessed by, with (an idea); by 
(an evil spirit); of (property, 
power) 

prefer (one thing) 10, 
above (another) 

preferable to; preference to, for, 
before, above, over 

prejudiced against, in favor of 

prejudicial to 

prerequisite to 

present fo (a person); (a person) 
with (something) 

preside at, aver (a meeting) 

prevail on, upon, with (=to per- 
suade); over, against (=to 
overcome) 

prevent (a person) from (doing) 

previous /o; prior 1o 

prodigal of 

productive of 

profit by; profitable to, for 

prohibit (a person) from (doing) 


before, 
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prohibition of 

prolific of, in 

pronounce on (a subject); against, 
in favor of (a person) 

proposal of (marriage); for, of 
(peace) 

protect from, against 

protest against 


proud of 
provide for (a person, shelter); (a 
person) with (something); 


against (attack) 

punish for (an offence); by, under, 
according to (the law); with 
(death) 

purged of, from (sin) 

pursuance of; pursuant to 

quarrel with (a person); about, 
for (a thing) 

rail at, against 

receive of, from 

recompense (a person) for (an 
action); (an action) fo (a per- 
son) 

reconcile (a person) to, with (an- 
other); (one statement) with 
(another) 

recover from, of (illness) 

recreant 10 

reference to; with reference to 

reflect on, upon 

regard (n.) to, for; regardless of 

regret for 

rejoice in (good ‘health); at, over 
(an event) 

release from 

relieve from, of 

rely on, upon 

remedy for 

remonstrate with (a person); 
against (a proceeding); on, 
upon (a subject) 
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repent of 

replete with 

reproach with, for; (a reproach) 
to 

repugnant to 

require of ( a person) 

requisite to 

resemblance to 

reside at, in 

resolve on, upon 

respect of, for, to 

rest from (labor); in (peace); 
on, upon (promise, oars); with 
(a person to do something) 

restored to (health) 

result from (cause); in (good) 

retire from (business, place); to 
(a place); for (a purpose); be- 
fore (the enemy) 

rewarded for (service); with (a 
gift); by (a person) 

rich in 

rid of 

rove about 

satisfy with (= pleased); satisfied 
of (a fact, =convinced) 

search for (anything); out, after 
(the truth); into (particulars); 
through (the house); in search 
of (anything) 

secure of (victory); against (at- 
tack); from (interruption) 

seek out (an enemy); after (any- 
thing) 

seize, on upon; seized by (an ofh- 
cer); with (remorse) 

sense in, to; make sense of 

sensible of 

sensitive to 

separate from 

short of, in (funds); of (the 
truth); 7m (remarks) 
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sick of, with (a fever); at (heart); 
of (flattery); for (home) 

significance of 

similar to 

sink in, into, beneath 

skilful in, at 

smile at, on, upon 

solicitous about, concerning, for, of 

sorry for 

speak to, with (a person); to (an 
audience); of, about, on (a sub- 
ject); for (a group) 

stay in (a place); at (home); 
with (a friend); by (the ship) 

strive for (an object); with, 
against (a person, a difficulty) 

subject (adj.) to (law, headache); 
(n.) for (debate, ridicule); of 
(an experiment, a poem) 

submissive to; submit to 

subordinate to 

subscribe fo (a statement, a 
fund); for (a book, a magazine, 
a newspaper); subscription to, 
for (a periodical) 

substitute for 

sufficient for 

suitable to, for 

superior 1o 

surprise (n.) to, for (a person); 
surprised at, by 

surrounded by, with 

suspected of (something); by (a 
person) 

sympathize with; sympathy wrth 
(a person); for (an opinion) 

take exception to 

take hold of 

talk with, to (a person); on, 
about, up (a subject); over (in 
conference); (a person) out of 
(his plan) 
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taste (n.) for (something); of 
(food, success); taste (v.) of 

tax (n.) on, upon; for (a purpose); 
tax (v.) with, for 

thankful for 

think of, about, on, over, out 

thirst for, after 

threaten with 

tired of (something); eyes tired 
with (reading); tired by (a walk) 

touch on, upon (a subject) 

translate from, into 

treat for (a disease); (a person) 
with, to (something); of (a sub- 
ject) 

triumph over (enemy, difficulty) ; 
of (art) 

troubled about (money); 
(sickness); troublesome to 

trust 7m (a thing, a person); fo 
(luck); (something) to (a per- 
son); (a person) with, for 
(something) 

unison with 

unite to, with (something); dy, 
with (a means); in (a project) 


with 
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unmindful of 

useful in (college); for (any end 
or object) 

variance with 

versed in 

vest in (a person); with (a thing) 

vex with, at, by 

view of; in view of; with a view 
to 

void of 

wait for (a person, a thing); on, 

upon (a person); at (a place) 

wanting im (=lacking) 

weary of; wearied with 

weep for, over 

witness of 

worried about, at, by; 
about 

yearn for, after (rest, news); to- 
wards, to (a person) 

yield to 

yoke (an animal) ¢o (a cart); 
(animals) together; (one) with 
(another) 

zeal for, of; zealous for, after 

zest for 


worry 
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A GLOSSARY OF WORDS AND PHRASES 
OFTEN MISUSED 


129. The following words and phrases are the cause of 
much unclear and ineffective writing. Careful writers make 
discriminating choice of diction and avoid whatever is loose 
or vague in meaning and whatever violates good usage. (See 
4, 6, and 13-16.) In informal writing, some of the following 
expressions marked colloquial are not seriously objectionable. 


Note.—For objectionable phrases common in letter writing, see 
111i. 


Ability.—See Capacity. 

Above.—Prefer preceding or foregoing to above as an adyjective.— 
Ricut: The foregoing statement is sound. 

Accept, except.— Accept means to receive; except means to exclude; ex- 
cept (prep.) means with the exception of —Ricut: We shall accept 
his offer.—If you except the second item, the report will be ap- 
proved.—All were present except him. 

Acceptance, acceptation.— Acceptance has reference to the act of 
receiving; acceptation to the sense in which a word ts generally re- 
ceived.—Ricut: His acceptance of the offer is certain.—The orig- 
inal acceptation of the word is no longer felt. 

Addicted to, subject to.— Addicted to suggests habitual indulgence; 
subject to suggests exposure to some influence or action. RicuT: He is 
addicted to the use of stimulants.—He is subject to nervousness. 

Admit, confess.— Admit means to concede as true; confess means to ac- 
knowledge as wrong.—Ricut: I admit the truth of your statement.— 
I confess that I was prejudiced. 

Advise.——Means to give advice; not to be used for inform.—Ricut: 
Will you please inform me when the goods will be shipped. 

Affect, effect— Affect (v.) means to influence; effect (v.) means to 
accomplish. Effect (n.) means result; affect is not a noun. Affect 
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(v.) means also to feign, to put on.—RicutT: Her coming will not 
affect mother’s illness—The doctor hopes to effect a cure.—The 
medicine had little effect upon the disease.—She affected the manner 
of her teacher. 

Afraid.—Not to be used as in “I am afraid 1 cannot come.” 
Ricut: I fear I cannot come. 

Aggravate.—Means to intensify, to make worse; not to be used for 
annoy, vex, exasperate, irritate—Ricut: The noise aggravates her 
illness—His answer vexed me. 

Alibi—Colloquial for excuse—Ricut: He had a good excuse for his 
absence.—He set up an alibi by proving that he was out of the 
city when the crime was committed. 

All-around.—Unwarranted for all-round.—Rucut: He is an all-round 
athlete. 

Allow.—Means to permit; not to be used for think or admit.—Ricur: 
He allows me to buy whatever I need.—I think that he 1s trust- 
worthy. ; 

All ready, already.— All ready is an adjective phrase, meaning wholly 
ready; already is an adverb meaning by this time, by that time.— 
Ricut: Ina very short time we were all ready for the parade.—He 
had already gone when I arrived. 

All the farther.—Colloquial for as far as—Rticut: That is as far as 
we went. 

All together, altogether.— 4/] together applies to a group taken col- 
lectively; altogether means entirely—Ruicut: It did not take long 
to get the group all together —We are altogether satisfied with our 
camp. 

Allude, elude.—Allude means to refer to something; elude means to 
evade, to slip away from.—Ricuxt: In his talk, he alluded to the 
story of Ruth.—The prisoner eluded the officer. 

Allusion, illusion, delusion.— Allusion means reference; illusion means 
deceptive appearance; delusion means false belief —Ricut: His al- 
lusion to Shakespeare was not recognized.—The eye was deceived 
by the ilusion—He labors under the delusion that he is to receive 
the prize. 

Alone.—Suggests the sense of unaccompanied; should not be confused 
with only, which means no other—Ampicuous: It can be done by 
him alone-—C ear: He can do it alone. 

Alright.—An ignorant misspelling of all right. Cf. all wrong. 

Alternative.—Indicates a choice between two things or courses.— 
Ricut: He chose the second of the alternatives presented. 

Among, between.— Among is used in referring to more than two 
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things; between in referring to two only. Neither word may be used 
with distributive function—Wronc: They divided the plunder 
among each other.—A strip of carpet is laid between each row of 
seats—Ricut: They divided the plunder among themselves.— 
A strip of carpet is laid alongside of each row of seats.—Strips of 
carpet are laid between the rows of seats.—There are ten rows of 
seats with a strip of carpet between every two rows. 

And.—Not to be used after a verb that should be completed by 
an infinitive—Wronc: I shall try and find someone to help you.— 
Come and see me soon.—Ricut: I shall try to find someone to help 
you.—Come fo see me soon. 

Anxious.—Suggests worry or care; not to be used for eager —RicGut: 
I am anxious about her health.—I am eager to see the game. 

Anticipate—See Expect. 

Any place, every place, no place, some place.—Not to be used for 
anywhere, everywhere, in any place. etc—RtcuT: I can’t find the 
book anywhere. 

Anywheres, nowheres.—Barbarisms for anywhere, nowhere-—RIGHT: 
I have never lived anywhere except in Iowa. 

Apparent, evident, obvious.—That is apparent which appears to the 
senses; that is evident which is proved or accepted to be true; that is 
obvious which is so plain that it cannot be missed.—Ricut: The 
sun apparently revolves about the earth.—The earth is evidently 
round.—Air 1s obviously necessary to life. 

Appreciate.—Means to value highly, to estimate rightly. Such words 
as highly, greatly, and very much are therefore redundant modifiers. 
(See 10.) 

Apt.—See Liable. 

As .. . as, SO .. . as.—In negative statements, use 
so. . . as.—Right : He is fully as tall as James, but not so 
tall as Arthur. 

As good as.—Colloquial for virtually —Ricut: He virtually confessed 
to the crime. 

As much.—Colloquial for so, this—Ricutr: I am not surprised to 
learn that he is the guilty one; I thought so all the time. 

Asset.—Means part of one’s property; not to be used in the sense of 
something very useful—Wrona: She will be a great asset to your 
school.—Ricut: She will be a valuable member of your faculty. 

At.—Redundant in “Where is he at?” Omit at. 

Audience, spectators.— Audience means hearers; spectators means be- 
holders —Ricut: The speaker pleased his audience—The specta- 
tors crowded around the burning car. 
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Aught.—Means anything; not to be used for the symbol 0, which is 
naught or zero.—Ricut: Three times naught is naught. 

Avenge, revenge.—Avenge suggests inflicting punishment for some 
act; revenge suggests inflicting pain or injury in resentment or with 
malice. We avenge an insult; we revenge ourselves upon a person 
who has wronged us. 

Average.—Colloquial in “on the average.” Use as a rule, ordi- 
narily, etc. (See Ordinary.) 

Aware.—See Conscious. 

Awful, awfully.—To be used only with reference to something that 
inspires with awe; slang for frightful, frightfully; colloquial for 
very.—Ricut: He was ushered into the awful presence of the king 
and all his court.—I am very sorry that I offended you. 


Back.—Colloquial in “be back,” “back of,” “in back,” “in back of.— 
Wrona: He said he should be back in an hour.—He lives in back 
of the store—Ricut: He said he should return in an hour.—He 
lives at the back of the store. (Or behind; or at the rear of.) 

Badly.—Means in a bad manner, unskilfully; colloquial for very 
much.—Ricut: She desires very much to go to college-—Badly is 
ungrammatical in “I feel badly”; say “I feel bad.” (See 45.) 

Balance.—Colloquial for rest, remainder. Money in the bank is 
rightly called a balance; but a part of a sum or a part of a crowd is 
the rest or the remainder. 

Bank on.—Colloquial for rely on.—Ricut: I can rely on his coming. 

Beg.—Incorrect in “I beg to say,” “I beg to differ”; say “I beg leave 
to say,” “I beg leave to differ.” 

Begin.—See Commence. 

Beside, besides.— Beside means at the side of; besides means in ad- 
dition to.—Ruicut: He lives beside the church.—Besides this, the 
plan is untried. 

Between.—See Among. 

Blame.—Means hold responsible for; colloquial in “blame it on.”— 
Wronc: He blamed the trick on me.—Ricut: He blamed me for 
the trick. 

Both.—Not to be used with alike-—Wronc: They are both alike — 
Ricut: They are alike-—Both is preferable to both of in such a 
phrase as “Both the men did well.” 

Both, each.— Both refers to two objects considered in close con- 
nection; each refers to one of two or more objects considered sepa- 
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rately.—Ricut: Both men shouted at once.—Lach man shouted in 
turn. 

Boughten.—A barbarism for bought. 

Brainy.—Colloquial for keen or vigorous in mind.—R-sut: He is a 
keen lawyer. 

Business.—Colloquial for right—Ricut: He has no right to do that. 

But that, but what.—Often wrongly used for that. In these expres- 
sions, but is really a preposition meaning except, and thus makes a 
double negative after a word like doubt or fear.—Wronc: There 
is no doubt but that he will succeed.—Ricut: There is no doubt 
that he will succeed. 

But what.—Not to be used for but that, as in “I cannot believe but 
that she meant no wrong.” 


Calculate——Means estimate, compute, rely on; provincial for plan, 
think, expect, etc—Ricut: We calculated the distance from the 
earth to the sun.—I plan to take a trip to Europe next summer. 

Calculated.—Means planned jor the purpose; not to be used for likely. 
—Ruicut: The epidemic is likely to spread.—His actions were cal- 
culated to deceive us. 

Can but, cannot but.—Can but means can only, as “I can but thank 
you.” Cannot but means cannot choose but—that is, must, as “T 
cannot but thank you.” 

Cannot help but.—Colloquial with an infinitive for cannot help fol- 
lowed by a gerund.—Wrona: We ca 10t nelp vut win the game. 
—Ruicur: We cannot help winning the game. 

Can, may.—See 4f. ; 

Can’t seem.—A vulgarism for seem unable—Ruicut: I seem unable to 
solve this problem. 

Capacity, ability—Capacity means power of feceiving or holding; 
ability means power to perform, to do.—Ricut: He has great capa- 
city for learning.—He has great ability in mathematics. 

Center about.—Unidiomatic for circle about, circumscribe, concentrate 
upon, or center in. Wrona: The real problem centers about this 
point.—Ricut: The real problem centers in this point. (See 128.) 

Character, reputation.—Character has reference to what a person really 
is; reputation to what a person is thought to be.—RicuT: His 
character may be very good, but his reputation is very bad. 

Claim.—Means assert ownership of, demand as due; colloquial for as- 
sert, maintain—Ricut: We claim the reward.—We maintain 
that the law is unjust. 

Climactic, climatic.—Climactic refers to a climax; climatic to climate 
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—Ricut: The phrases are arranged in climactic order—The 
climatic conditions are favorable to large crops. 

Coincidence.—Refers to the occurrence of two incidents at the same 
time, or to the fact of such an occurrence. The word should not be 
applied to a single incident.—Ricut: By a remarkable coincidence, 
Mrs. Jones called within an hour after I received your letter about 
her. 

Combine.—A verb; not to be used as a noun instead of combination, 
conspiracy, etc. 

Commence, begin.—Identical in meaning, but begin is to be pre- 
ferred except when strict formality is expressed. 

Common.—See Ordinary. 

Common, mutual.—Common refers to something shared equally or 
alike by two or more persons; mutual means reciprocal, freely inter- 
changed.—Ricut: Death is common to all men.—Their love for 
each other was mutual. 

Company.—Not to be used for guest or escort, but correct for 
guests:—Ruicut: I had an escort for the dance last night—Our 
company at dinner included Professor Clark and Doctor Long. 

Complected.—Means interwoven; a barbarism for complexioned.— 
Ricut: She is dark complexioned. 

Compliment, complement.—Compliment means courteous praise; 
complement means that which completes—Ricut: I received a com- 
pliment on my speech.—A substantive is needed as the complement 
of a transitive verb. 

Comprehensible, comprehensive—Comprehensible means capable 
of being understood; comprehensive means including much of, of 
large mental power——RticuT: His meaning is comprehensible —His 
program is very comprehensive—He has a comprehensive intellect. 

Conclude, decide.—Conclude means to bring to a close, to reach a final 
decision; decide means to make a decision. Conclude presupposes 
deliberation. One may decide on the spur of the moment, not 
conclude—Ricut: At the close of the argument, we concluded 
that the recommendation should be adopted.—When we saw the 
clouds disappear, we decided to have a picnic. 

Condone, excuse.—We condone an offence by acting as if it had not 
been committed; we excuse some slight fault or neglect by overlook- 
ing it. 

Confess.—See Admit. 

Conscious, aware.—Conscious is used with reference to something 
felt within oneself; aware to something perceived without.—RIcHrT: 
Lam conscious of my guilt, and aware of your concern for me. 
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Considerable.—An adjective; not to be used for the adverb consid- 
erably or for the substantive much.—Ruicur: He is considerably 
better today.—Much has been done to improve conditions in the 
town.—He earned a considerable sum of money. 

Contemplate——Means meditate on, look forward to; should not be fol- 
lowed by on.—Ricut: We contemplate going to Chicago. 

Contemptible, contemptuous.—Contemptible means worthy of being 
shown contempt; contemptuous means showing contempt.—RIGHT: 
He is a contemptible sneak.—She gave him a contemptuous look. 

Continual, continuous.—Continual means occurring at close intervals; 
continuous means without cessation.—RicuT: The succession of in- 
terruptions was continual throughout the semester—The cold 
weather was continuous for three months. 

Convicted, convinced.—Convicted means found guilty of an offence; 
convinced means persuaded, satisfied by proof—RicutT: He was con- 
victed of robbery.—I am convinced that nearly all students are re- 
ligious at heart. 

Could of.—Illiterate for could have. 

Council, counsel, consul.—Council means assembly, official group; 
counsel means advice or adviser; consul means official representative 
of a country—Ricut: The council will meet tonight—The 
lawyer gave me good counsel.—I called on the consul in Paris for 
help. 

Credible, creditable, credulous.—Credible means believable; creditable 
means worthy of praise; credulous means very ready to believe, easily 
imposed on.—Ricut: Although the story was strange, it was 
credible —That was a creditable performance last night.—He is so 
credulous that you may convince him of anything. 

Criticize, censure, find fault with.—Criticize means to estimate merit 
or demerit; censure means to criticize adversely; find fault with 
means to discover and announce demerit.—Ricut: He criticized the 
speech, pointing out the good qualities especially —I was censured 
for being late-—He found fault with me because I did not agree with 
him. 

Cunning.—Means skilful, clever, keen, crafty; provincial for pretty, 
amusing, etc.—Ricut: He is feared because of his cunning mind.— 
She is a very pretty child. 

Curious.—Suggests natural inquisitiveness or surprise; colloquial for 
odd, strange, singular—Rutcut: She has a curious interest in fos- 
sils—That was a strange story which he told. 

Cute.—Colloquial for clever, sharp, attractive, pretty, etc. 
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Data.—The plural of datum; it therefore requires a plural verb or 
demonstrative pronoun.—Ricut: These data are not to be ignored. 

Date.—Slang for appointment. 

Deal.—Colloquial for agreement, arrangement, transaction, etc. 

Decided, decisive-—Decided means definite beyond doubt, positive, 
resolute; decisive means final, conclusive—RtcuT: The play was a 
decided success.—It was the decisive game for the championship. 

Definite, definitive-—Dejinite refers to that which has fixed limits, 
which is clear and explicit; definitive to that which establishes limits, 
or puts an end to.—Ricut: His answer was definite, but it was not 
definitive. 

Demean.—Means simply to behave, to conduct oneself; colloquial for 
degrade, debase—Ricut: Each one should take care to demean 
himself properly.—He degraded himself by getting drunk. 

Detract, distract.— Detract means to take something away from; distract 
means to divert—Ricut: His unfair playing detracted from the 
glory of our victory.—His loud whispering distracted the attention 
from the service. 

Different, differently —These words are followed by jrom before a 
substantive; but than is found in Addison, Steele, Goldsmith, 
Southey, De Quincey, Carlyle, Newman, and others, especially before 
a predication. Than is frequently found after different in such a 
phrase as “in a different manner,’ which is equivalent to differ- 
ently.—‘‘It has possessed me in a different way than ever before.” — 
Newman.—‘‘He seems to have spent his time somewhat differently 
than was usual with him.’’—Southey. 

Discovery, invention—One discovers what is already in existence; 
one invents something new.—Ricut: The discovery of the North 
Pole; the invention of the wireless telephone. 

Disinterested, uninterested.— Disinterested means impartial; uninter- 
ested means without interest—R1cuT: The judge was nightly disin- 
terested in the outcome of the case.—We were uninterested in the 
game because it was one-sided. 

Disremember.—A barbarism for do not remember. 

Drownded.—An impropriety for drowned. 

Due to.—Means attributable to; should be used only to referto a 
noun. It should not be used for owing to or because of. (See 35h.) 


Each other, one another.— Each other is a reciprocal pronoun gener- 
ally used of two persons or things; one another is used of more than 
two. (See Both.)—Ricur: The two boys are much devoted to each 
other.—All the students in the college are interested in one another. 
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Economic, economical. Economic has reference to the science of 
economics,—that is, the conditions and laws affecting the produc- 
tion, distribution, consumption, and exchange of wealth; economical 
means saving, managed without waste—Ruicut: The lecturer dis- 
cussed the social, political, and economic conditions of the country. 
—The firm has been very economical in the conduct of the business. 

Effect.—See Affect. 

Either, neither—Properly used to designate one of two; to designate 
one of three or more, use any one or no one.—RicutT: Neither John 
nor George is at home.—Any one of the four men will help you. 

Elegant, grand, splendid.— Elegant suggests refinement, polish, finish, 
resulting from careful and tasteful selection; as “an elegant style,” 
“elegant furnishings.” Grand suggests majesty, nobility, sublimity; 
it is applied to something imposing in appearance or impressive be- 
cause of its greatness; as “a grand old man,” “a grand view of the 
mountains.” Splendid suggests color, luster, brilliancy; it is ap- 
plied to something showy, glittering, or gorgeous; as “a splendid 
pageant,” “‘a splendid ceremony of coronation.” 

Element, factor, feature, phase.—Llement designates a constituent 
part or principle of which anything consists; as “Politeness is one 
of the elements of good breeding.” Factor designates one of the 
agencies that contribute to produce a result, as “Digestion is a 
factor of nutrition.” Feature designates a prominent characteristic 
or peculiarity; as “The campaign was the feature of the year’s ac- 
tivities.” Phase designates the aspect or the appearance of an 
object, especially of an object of mental apprehension; as “I do 
not understand this phase of the problem.” 

Else.—To be followed by than in an expression like “It is nothing 
else than robbery.”—(cf. “It is nothing but robbery.’’) 

Else’s.—Write somebody else’s not somebody’s else. (See 71a4.) 

Elude.—See Allude. 

Emigrate, immigrate.— migrate means to go out of a country; immi- 
grate means to come into a country. A person emigrates from the 
country he leaves, and immzgrates to the country in which he takes 
up his residence. 

Engage in, indulge in—Zngage in means to take part in, to occupy 
oneself with; indulge in means to give oneself to rather freely.— 
Ricut: He is engaged in business.—He indulges in the use of drugs. 

Enormity, enormousness.— Enormity applies to abnormal wickedness; 
enormousness to vast size or amount.—RicuT: The enormity of 
his crime shocked us.—The enormousness of the distance to the 
farthest star is beyond comprehension. 
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Bnthuse.—Colloquial for show enthusiasm or become enthusiastic.— 
Ricut: He did not show much enthusiasm over the discovery. 

Etc.—A Latin abbreviation for et cetera meaning and others, and th. 
like. It is therefore incorrect to write and etc. It should not be 
spelled ect. Do not use etc. after one item only, and do not use it 
after a series introduced by such as. 

Every.—The following expressions are colloquial: every bit for quite, 
in every way; every now and then and every once in a while for oc- 
castonally; every which way for in every direction. 

Every place, everywheres.— See Any place, anywheres. 

Evidence, testimony.— Evidence implies direct grounds for belief; 
it includes the testimony of witnesses and all facts that tend toward 
proof. Testimony denotes the statement of witnesses or authori- 
ties.—Ricut: His presence in the store just before the fire broke 
out is evidence of his guilt, although his testimony was to the effect 
that he left an hour before the fire was discovered. 

Evident.—See Apparent. 

Except.—See Accept. Except (prep.) should not be used for the con- 
junction unless—Ricut: No one can vote unless he is of age. 

Excuse.—See Condone. 

Expect, suppose, suspect, anticipate.— Expect implies strong ground 
for belief that some future event will happen; suppose means merely 
to think, to believe; suspect means to surmise, to mistrust; anticipate 
means to prevent, to foretaste. Expect should not be used in the sense 
of think, or believe; or anticipate in the sense of expect—Ricut: I 
expect a visit from Father tomorrow.—I suppose that Father has 
already left home.—I suspect that illness has delayed his coming.— 
I anticipate the pleasure of a visit from Father. 


Fact.—Should be used only with reference to that which is actually 
true, not loosely for statement or contention.—Ricut: I shall dis- 
prove the statement made by my opponent. 

Factor.—See Element. 

Fail.—Should be followed by in in such an expression as “I failed in 
that examination.” 

Falls.—A plural form; should not be used with a singular verb or 
modifier.—Ricur: 4 waterfall is; the waterfall is; the waterfalls are. 

Farther, further.—Fariher usually refers to distance: further to extent 
or degree.—Ricut: We rode a mile farther down the road.—We 
shall discuss the subject further. 

Feature.—See Element, 

Feel of.—Colloquial for feel —Ricurt: Just feel this cloth. 
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Fewer, less —Fewer refers to number; less to amount, degree, etc.— 
Ricut: Fewer persons attended than we hoped. He has less 
money than he needs. 

First——See Two first. 

Firstly—Not so good as first in the adverbial series first, secondly, 
thirdly, etc. 

First-rate——An adjective, not an adverb.—Ricurt: He plays well.— 
He is a first-rate player. 

Fix.—Colloquial for mend, repair, adjust, etc. It properly means to 
fasten, to determine, to establish—Ruicut: We fixed the limits of the 
discussion.—I repaired my bicycle. Fix is slang for get even with, 
be revenged on. 

Former.—Refers to the first of two objects previously named; to refer 

' to the first of three or more, use first or first-named. (See Latter 
and 11a Note.) 

Frighten, scare.—Not to be used intransitively—Wronc: The pony 
frightens easily —Rutcut: The pony is frightened easily. 

Frightened at, scared at.—Not to be used for afraid of.—RuiGuT: 
Mother is afraid of lightning. 

Funny.—Colloquial and inaccurate for odd, queer, strange, etc. Funny 
means mirth-provoking—RuicutT: That was an odd character, but 
he related a funny story. 


Gent.—A vulgar abbreviation of gentleman. 

Gentleman, lady.—Properly used to designate persons of refined and 
cultivated manners; not to be used when man, woman, will sufiice.— 
Ricut: I met a man yesterday who has never ridden on a train.— 
The women of the church will serve luncheon at twelve o'clock. 
My sister is attending a women’s college. 

Get.—Colloquial in such expressions as “‘get to go”’ for “‘be able to go”; 
“gets to be” for “becomes”; “get around” for “win consent of.” 
Slang in such expressions as “get away with,” “‘get across,” “get 
next to,” and “get left.” 

Get up.—Colloquial for arrange, prepare, plan, organize, etc. Col- 
loquial also as a noun for dress, outfit, costume-—Ricut: We have 
to plan a program for tonight. 

Goes on to say.—Trite and unnecessary for says, continues, etc. 

Got.—Means secured. It is incorrect and unnecessary in such ex- 
pressions as “have got to go,” “have got time,” “have got a task.” — 
Ricut: I have got two cars of coal at last. 

Gotten.— Obsolete for got, except in an expression like “ill-gotten gains.” 

Grand.—See Elegant. 
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Guess.—May be used intransitively, only in the sense of conjecture; 
may be used transitively in the sense of conjecture, and also in the 
sense of think if followed by a that-clause and if conveying the idea 
of uncertainty.—Ricut: As far as I can guess, this must be the 
place-—Can you guess my riddle?—I guess that he will be sorry for 
what he did. 


Had ought, hadn’t ought.—Vulgarisms for ought, ought not.—RicHT: 
He ought not to have gone so soon. 

Happen, occur, take place.—Happen is used of any event that comes 
to pass without special design; occur refers to any event but is more 
formal than happen; take place may be used only with reference to an 
event that comes to pass by design.—Ricur: A cyclone happened 
yesterday.—The fight occurred at noon.—The wedding took place at 
six o'clock. 

Hate.—Implies strong emotion; not to be used loosely for dislike.— 
Ricut: I hate war.—I dislike olives. 

Healthy, healthful, wholesome.—Healthy means possessing health; 
healthful means conducive to health; wholesome refers to that which is 
good fora person, physicaily or morally—Ruicur: A healthy man; 
a healthful climate; wholesome food, wholesome advice. 

Heap, heaps.—Colloquial for many, much, etc.—RicuT: She has 
many friends. 

Help but.—See Cannot help but. 

Here, there.—See This here. 

Homy (homey).—Colloquial for homelike-—Ricur: It is a very 
homelike place. 

Honorable, Reverend.—See 107c. 

Hung, hanged.—A picture is hung on the wall; a man is hanged on the 
gallows. 


Ilk.—An archaic adjective meaning same; not to be used as a noun 
meaning kind or sort. Wronc: He and others of his ik are a 
menace to society.—Ricut: He and others of his sort are a menace 
to society. —Rucut: Chester of that iJk. (Means Chester of Chester.) 

Illusion.—See Allusion. 

Illy.—Not acceptable for the adverb ill, as in “I feel idl.” 

Immigrate.—See Emigrate. 

Impractical—A barbarism for impracticable or wnpractical. See 
Practical. 

In.—Incorrect for into.—Ricut: He leaped into the water. 

Individual, party.—Not to be used loosely for person, man, etc. In- 
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dividual has reference to a particular being as distinguished from a 
class. Party refers either to a group of persons, or to one person 
who is involved in a legal contract.—Ricut: The individual dies, 
but the race lives—Ruicur: Jones 1s a party to the agreement.—I 
met a man on the train who knows my father. 

Indulge in.—See Engage in. 

Infer, imply.—J/nfer means io surmise, to derive as a consequence; imply 
means io express indirectly, to hint at—Ricut: I infer from your 
letter that you are dissatished.—I imply by this statement that he is 
dishonest. 

Ingenious, ingenuous.—/ngenious means skilful, inventive; ingenuous 
means frank.—Ricut: The ingenious lad will easily make his way 
in the world. Being ingenuwous by nature, he admitted his error. 

In our midst, from our midst.—Inelegant expressions for among us, 
in the midst of us, in our community, etc.—Ricut: We are glad to 
have such a man in our community. 

Inside of —Colloquial in time-phrases for within.—Ricut: I shall 
return within a week. 

Intelligent, intelligible.— Intelligent means endowed with intelligence, 
showing intelligence; intelligible means capable of being understood. 
Ricut: An intelligent man; an intelligent response; an intelligible 
excuse. 

Invention.—See Discovery. 

Invite.—Slang for invitation —Ruicut: I have an invitation for dinner 
tomorrow. 


Kindly.—Frequently misplaced.—Wrone: You are rindly requested 
to fill out the enclosed blank.—Ricur: Will you kindly fill out the 
enclosed blank. 

Kind of, sort of (kind a, sort a).—Vulgarism for somewhat, rather, etc. 
—Ricut: He is somewhat lazy.—I rather think so. 

Kind of a, sort of a—The article is unidiomatic. Say “kind of apple,” 
“kind of book,” “sort of student,” etc. (See 39a.) 


Lady.—See Gentleman. 

Last.—Scee Two first. 

Last, latest.—That 1s /ast which follows all others of its kind; that 
is latest which is most recent—Wronc: Have you read the last 
issue of the Outlook?—Ricut: Have you read the latest issue of 
the Outlook? Ricur: The last page in the book; the last day of 
the year. 
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Later on.—Not to be used for /ater.—Right: I shall discuss this topic 
later. 

Latter.—Refers to the second of two objects previously named; to 
refer to the last of three or more, use /ast or last-named. (See 
Former and 11a Note.) 

Lay, lie-— Lay is transitive; lie intransitive.-— Lay, laid, laid; lie, lay, 
lain.—Ricurt: He laid the book on the table—Let the book lie 
on the table.—It Jay on the floor for an hour. 

Learn.—Means to gain information; not to be used for teach, which 
means to impart information—RicuT: The child Jearns his lesson. 
—I shall teach you how to do this. 

Leave.—Means to allow to remain, to depart from; should not be used 
for let—Ruicur: Leave him by himself.—Let me be.—Let him go. 

Lengthy.—Means excessively long; should not be used for long. Collo- 
quial for tall. 

Less.—See Fewer. 

Liable, likely, apt——Liable means legally responsible, exposed to 
penalty, or likely with reference to something unpleasant; /1kely 
expresses probability; apt denotes special fitness for or habitual 
tendency.—Ricurt: He is liable for the debts of his wife—He is 
liable to imprisonment for that crime.—We are /iable to be defeated 
tomorrow.—lhe train is likely to be on time.—She is apt in her 
study of music. 

Lick.—Colloquial for defeat, whip, ete. 

Lie.—See Lay. 

Like.—A preposition; not a conjunction. (See 4e 8 Note.) 

Likely.—Not in good use as an adverb meaning probably except after 
most, quite, very, etc. It is in good use as an adjective meaning 
capable, promising, credible, etc. (See Liable.) —Ricur: He will 
very likely be elected.—He is likely to be elected—He is a likely 
young fellow.—That was a likely story. 

Line.—Not to be used in the sense of business, kind, interest, ability 
in the nature of, on the subject of, etc. 

Wrona: He is employed in the candy Line. 
Ricut: He is employed in the candy business. 


Wrone: That task is not in my line. 

Ricur: That task is outside of my ability. 
Wronc: Have you anything in the souvenir line? 
Ricut: Have you anything in souvenirs ? 


Wronc: We have a good Jine on the team. 
Ricut: We have an accurate estimate of the team. 
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Wrone: I like something along the line of the marvelous. 
Ricut: I like something of the nature of the marvelous. 


Literature—A cant word for printed circulars of any sort.—RIGHT: 
We enclose circulars describing this new device. 

Loan.—A noun; not in good use for the verb lend except in financial 
Janguage—Ricut: He lent me a book.—The bank loaned him 
$2,000. 

Locate.—Not to be used intransitively for setile or establish oneself. 
Ricut: He settled in Indiana.—The college is located in Iowa. 

Lose out.—See Miss out. 

Lot, lots —Colloquial for a great deal—Ricut: She spent a great 
deal of money last year. 

Love.—Implies strong emotion; not to be used loosely for like.— 
Ricut: Ann loves her sister.—The boys like skating and swimming. 

Lovely.—Suggests delicacy or loveliness, exquisite beauty, refined 
character; should not be applied loosely to what is merely pretty 
or pleasant—Ricur: A lovely rose; a lovely grandmother; a pretty 
hat; a pleasant day. 


Mad.—Means crazy; not to be used for angry—Ricut: His sharp 
retort made me angry.—He went mad over the loss of his fortune. 
Majority, plurality—Use majority to indicate the number of votes 
in excess of those cast for all competitors together; plurality a 
number greater than those cast for the nearest competitor.— 
Ricut: Of the 100 votes cast, Jones received 60, a majority of 
only 20. As his nearest competitor received only 30, Jones had a 

plurality of ~. 

Materialize.—Means to assume a material form; not to be used for 
appear.—Ricut: We asked him to come, but he failed to appear. 

Matter.—Inelegant and vague for affair, subject, question, request, 
trouble, delay, etc—RicuT: Will you please give prompt attention 
to this request. 

May, can.—See 4f. 

Mean (adj.).—Means low, small, despicable; should not be used for 
unkind, cruel, or irritable—Ricut: He is unkind to everybody 
he meets.—He is of mean birth. 

Midst.—See In our midst. 

Might of.—llliterate for might have—Ricut: He might have come 
if he had wanted to. 

Mighty.—Colloquial for very—Ricut: I am very glad that you won 
the prize. 
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Minus.—Not to be used in the sense of without, deprived of, or lack- 
ing.—RicuT: He is without a coat. 

Miss out, lose out, win out.—Colloquialisms for miss, lose, win. 

Mistakened.—A barbarism for mistaken. 

Most.—Not to be used for the adverb almost or nearly—Ricur: I 
am almost ready.— Nearly all the guests have come.—Most of the 
guests have come. 

Mutual.—See Common. 


Near.—Not to be used for nearly—Ricut: This is not nearly 
enough salad for the picnic. 

Negligence, neglect.— Negligence stresses the habit of leaving things 
undone or uncared for; neglect the failure to act. Rricur: Her 
negligence about her appearance interferes with her success.—His 
neglect to spray the trees at the right time accounts for the poor 
fruit. 

Neither.—See Either. 

Nice.—Means ewact, precise, delicate; should not be used loosely for 
pleasant, agreeable, etc. Ricur: She has a nice sense of the value 
of words.—We had a very pleasant time. 

No good, no account, no use.—Not to be used for of no value, of no 
account, of no use, worthless, etc.—RiGcuHT: This pen is worthless — 
This pen is good for nothing. 

No place.—A vulgarism for nowhere. 

No sooner.—Should be used with than, not with when, before, or until. 
—Ricar: He had no sooner come home than he wanted to go fishing. 

Not a one.—Colloquial for not one. 

Nothing, neither—To be followed by nor.—To express an alter- 
native after not, use or or nor; nor is more emphatic.—It is noth- 
ing more nor less than disrespect.—Neither Ralph nor Charles is 
present.—Ricut: He was not brilliant or stupid—He was not bril- 
liant, nor was he stupid. 

Notorious.—Means of bad reputation; not to be used for noted, famous, 
or celebrated.—Ricur: A notorious crook; a noted lecturer. 

Nowhere near.—A vulgarism for not nearly—Ruicut: He is not 
nearly so busy as he thinks. 

Nowheres.—A vulgarism for nowhere. 


O, oh.—0O is used only with a nominative of address, is always 
capitalized, and is not followed by any mark of punctuation; oh 
is an interjection, is capitalized only when it begins a sentence, a 
direct quotation, or a line of verse, and is usually followed by a 
comma or an exclamation point. (See 87d and 91a.) 
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Observance, observation—We speak of the observance of rules, of 
laws, of anniversaries; of the observation of the stars. 

Obvious.—See Apparent. 

Occur.—See Happen. 

Off of, off from.—Not to be used for of.—Ricut: He jumped of 
the platform. 

One or the other.—Colloquial for one.-—Ricut: One of these alter- 
natives must be chosen. 

On the side.—Slang used to refer to something done additionally, 
confidentially, or secretly—Ruicut: He told me confidentially that 
he had resigned. 

Onto.—An unwarranted combination of on and to. Use on, upon, 
or fo in its place. 

Oral.—See Verbal. 

Ordinary, average, common.—These words suggest the idea of in- 
feriority as well as of that of generality and of usualness. They 
should therefore be used with caution. (See 12a.) 

Other.—To be followed by than, not but.—Ricut: It is no other than 
Uncle John. 

Out loud.—Not to be used for aloud, meaning audibly.—Rtcut: He 
always read aloud when we wanted him to read silently. 

Outside.—Colloquial for except, besides—Ricut: Nobody except 
those two knows about the incident. 

Over.—To express excess in quantity or amount, more than is pref- 
erable to over.—Ricur: He owes me more than $200. 

Overly .—Provincial for over.—Ricur: He is over-sensitive. 

Over with.—Not to be used for over—Ricut: I am glad that the 
affair 1s over. 


Pants.—Colloquial for trousers. 

Partake in—Not to be used for participate in—Right: He par- 
ticipates in all athletic contests. 

Partial to.—Colloquial for fond of —Ricur: I am fond of blue. 

Party.—See Individual. 

Past.—Not to be used for Jast in expressions of time involving more 
than one unit.—Ricur: He addressed the students only once 
during the last three weeks.—The past year has brought great re- 
forms. 

Patronize.—Means to act as patron toward or to treat with condescen- 
sion; colloquial in the sense of trade with—RicutT: We are ex- 
pected to trade with local merchants. 

Peeved.—A barbarism for vexed. 
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Per.—Correct only in Latin phrases such as per annun, per capita, 
per diem; not to be used with English forms.—Wrone: Fifty cents 
per yard, fifty dollars per week.—Ricut: Fifty cents a yard; fifty 
dollars a week. 

Per cent, percentage.—Use per cent only when preceded by a figure; 
otherwise, percentage——Ricut: Only ten per cent of the students 
responded.—A large percentage of students responded. 

Phase.—See Element. 

Piece.—A provincialism for short distance—RicHtT: He lives a 
short distance down the street. 

Plenty.—A noun; not to be used as an adverb or as an adjective.— 
Wronc: This is plenty good enough.—Fruit is plenty this year— 
Ricut: This is entirely good enough.—Fruit is plentiful this year. 

Plurality—See Majority. 

Poorly.—Colloquial for in poor health—Ricut: I have been in poor 
health for a month. 

Portion.—Means an allotted part; not to be used merely for part.— 
Ricur: My portion of the inheritance—During the early part of 
the week. : 

Post, posted.—Vulgarisms for inform, informed—Rucut: He is well 
informed on current events. 

Practical, practicable-—Practical means useful in practice, or ex- 
pertenced in practice; practicable means feasible, capable of being put 
into practice——Ricur: He has a plan which is practical enough, 
but I fear that it is impracticable. 

Practically—Means in a practical way; not to be used for virtually, 
essentially, nearly, etc—Ricut: Virtually every accident that 
happened today was due to carelessness. 

Prefer.—Should be completed by io, before, or above; not by than or 
rather than.—Ricut: I prefer this poem to any other.—He prefers 
mowing the lawn #o shoveling snow. 

Preventative—A barbarism for preventive—Ricut: This medicine 
is a good preventive against colds. 

Principal, principle.— Principal (adj. or n.) refers to that which is 
chief in rank or in importance; principle (n.) designates a general 
truth or belief—Ricur: The interest on the principal; the prin- 
crpal ofhcer of the city.—The guiding principle of his life. 

Proof.—Means absolute certainty; not to be used for evidence or 
testimony. (See Evidence.)—Ricut: The proof of his guilt was 
established by three persons who saw him enter the store. 

Propose.—Means io offer for consideration; it is followed by a noun. 
It should not be used for intend or purpose-—Ricut: | propose 
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this scheme as the solution of the diffculty.—I purpose to remain 
at home during the summer. 

Proposition.—Means something offered; not to be used for task, proj- 
ect, etc.—Ruicut: We shall find it a big task. 

Proven.—Obsolete for proved—Ruicut: This plan has proved suc- 
cessful wherever it has been tried. 

Providing.—A participle; not to be used for the conjunction provided, 
meaning on condition that—Rticut: I shall come provided it does 
not rain. 

Put in.—Colloquial for spend, devote, etc—Ricut: I devoted two 
years to that work. 

Put in an appearance.—Colloquial for appear— He did not appear 
until the lecture was nearly over. 


Quite.—Means entirely, completely; not to be used loosely for rather 
or somewhat. Colloquial in such phrases as quite a number, 
quite a while, quite.a few, for a considerable number, a long time, 
etc.—RicutT: She is quite recovered from her illness—We found 
the trip somewhat tiresome. Wehad to wait along time for the train. 


Raise.—Colloquial for increase, rise, advance-—He received an in- 
crease in salary. Colloquial for rear or bring up.—A farmer 
raises grain and hogs, but he rears or brings up his children. 
Ricut: He was brought up in Ohio. 

Raise, Rise.— Raise is transitive, rise is intransitive. Raise, raised, 
raised; rise, rose, risen.—Ricut: He raised the window as soon as 
he rose from his chair. 

Rarely ever.—Not to be used for rarely or hardly ever—Ricut: He 
hardly ever misses a class. 

Real.—An adjective; not to be used as an adverb for really or very.— 
Ricut: We had a very good time. 

Reckon.—Provincial for think or suppose.—Ricut: I think it is likely 
to rain. 

Recollect.—Provincial for think or suppose.—Ricur: I can think of 
nobody so well equipped for the office as he is. 

Recommend.—A verb; not to be used as a noun. Say recommenda- 
tion—Ricut: He gave me a good recommendation for the position. 

Regular.—Colloquial for thorough, consummate, real—Ruicut: He 
is a consummate fool. 

Remember of.—Not to be used for remember—Ricut: I do not 
remember seeing him. 
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Reminisce.—Colloquial for talk about conditions and experiences in a 
former time.—Ricut: I want to talk about my old college days. 

Reputation.—See Character. 

Respectfully, respectively, respectably.— Respectfully has reference 
to respect shown; respectively to a distribution, or a relationship of 
particulars; respectably to a manner worthy of respect.—RicurT: He 
treated me respectfully—The first and second prizes were awarded 
to Smith and Jones respectively —They conducted themselves re- 
spectably. 

Retire.—Affected for go to bed—Ricut: Being worn out with a long 
journey, we went to bed early. (See 9b.) 

Revenge.—See Avenge. 

Reverend.—See 107c. 

Rig.—Colloquial for costume, outfit, carriage. 

Right smart.—A provincialism for very, considerable, large, etc.— 
Ricut: He lives a considerable distance down the road. 

Run.—Colloquial for conduct, manage, etc., as in “run a bakery,” 
“pun a farm.’ Correct in the sense of operate, cause to run, as in 
“run an engine,” ‘‘rwn an automobile.” 


Same.—Not to be used for it or they, except in legal writing —WRonc: 
The copies of the college play have come, and the same should be 
called for at once—RuicuT: The copies of the college play have 
come, and they should be called for at once. 

Says.—A vulgarism for said in “T says,” “he says,” etc. 

Scare.—See Frighten. 

Scared at, scared of.—See Frightened at. 

Scholar, student, pupil.—Scholar is used to designate a person who is 
learned; student one who is learning; pupil one who ts under the close 
personal care of a teacher. Pupil is applied to those under in- 
struction in the grades; student to those in high schools, colleges, 
and universities. 

School.—Not to be used for college or university. 

Seldom ever.—Obsolete for seldom or hardly ever —Ruicut: He seldom 
comes home before ten o’clock. 

Seldom or ever.—Incorrect for seldom or never, seldom if ever—RiGuT: 
He seldom if ever misses chapel. 

Selection—Means something selected or act of selecting; should not 
be used for song, poem, piece, etc.—Rucut: She read an interesting 
poem to us this morning. 

Self-confessed.—Redundant for confessed —Ricut: He is a con- 
fessed pickpocket. 
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Set, sit—Set is the causative of sit; sit is always intransitive.— 
Set, set, set; sit, sat, sat. It is correct to say “The sun sets.” Set 
is colloquial for sit in “the hen sets,” “ a setting of eggs,” “your 
coat sets well.” Sit is colloquial for remain firm or quiet in “sit 
tight’; slang in “sit on,’ meaning repress, rebuke, etc-—Ricut: He 
set the baby in the chair—The baby sits in the chair. 

Shall, will—See 4g. 

Shape.—Colloquial for condition, manner of execution, etc.—RIGHT: 
The men are in good condition for the debate-—He executed the 
play well. ; 

Show.—Colloquial for chance or opportunity —Ricut: He had a good 
chance to win. Show should not be used in the sense of play or 
performance-—RicutT: We went to see a flay last night. 

Show up.—Slang for appear, expose, etc—Ricut: He did not appear 
for the picture—We exposed his error very promptly. 

Size. Not to be used for sized. Wronc: He urged that the book 
be printed in smaller size type. Ricur: He urged that the book 
be printed in smaller sized type. 

Size up.—A vulgarism for judge, estimate—Ricutr: He estimated 
her ability for me. 

Snap.—See Vim. 

So.—See 4e 15. 

Some.—An adjective; not to be used for the adverb somewhat.— 
Ricut: Mother is somewhat better today. 

Some place.—Scee Any place. 

Someways, somewheres.—Vulgarisms for someway, somewhere. (See 
Anywheres.) 

Sort of. —See Kind of. 

Spectators.—See Audience. 

Splendid, splendidly.—Colloquial for excellent, excellently. (See Ele- 
gant.) 

Stand for.—Colloquial in the sense of endure or guarantee —RIicurT: 
I shall not endure such treatment.—I cannot guarantee the payment 
of that note. 

Start in to.—Not to be used for begin to or start to.—Ricut: He began 
to speak at 8:30 o'clock. 

Stimulus, stimulant.— Stimulus is a general term used with reference 
to anything that is an incentive to action, to activity; stimulant 
is used with specialireference to an agent, like alcohol, that pro- 
duces a temporary increase of vital activity. Stimulus is mental; 
stimulant physical—Ruicur: Her presence was a great stimulus to 
me.—The use of a stimulant increased the activity of his heart. 
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Stop.—Colloquial for stay, reside temporarily—Ricut: We are 
Staying at present at the Curtis Hotel. 

Suppose.—See Expect. 

Sure.—An adjective; not to be used for the adverb surely.—Rucut: 
We surely had a good time. 

Suspect.—See Expect. 

Suspicion.—A noun; not to be used as a verb for suspect.—RuIcGurT: 
I suspect that they are playing a joke on us.—His actions aroused 
my suspicion. 

Swell.—Slang for elegant, stylish, pleasant, attractive, fashionable, 
beautiful, etc—Ricut: She bought an elegant gown today. 


Take.—Colloquial for study—Ruicut: I am studying Latin. 

Take in.—A vulgarism for attend, go to, deceive, trick, etc—R1IGHT: 
I attended the play last night.—He was tricked by three swindlers. 

Take place.—See Happen. 

Take stock in.—Colloquial for rely on, trust in, believe —Ricut: One 
cannot rely on what the man says. 

Taking.—Not to be used for attractive, pleasing —Rtcut: She has 
a very pleasing manner. 

Tasty.—Means pleasing to the palate; as “a tasty dish.” Colloquial 
for showing good taste, tasteful, as when applied to a person, furni-~ 
ture, wearing apparel, etc. 

Tend to.—Not to be used for attend to or tend—Ruicur: Robert 
attends to his baby brother.—James tends the sheep. 

Termed as.—lIncorrect for termed, meaning called—Rticut: Roose- 
velt has been termed the “One hundred per cent American.” 

That.—Colloquial when used as an adverb.—Rucur: I did not read 
so far.—He does not care for so much.—I was so sleepy that I could 
not study. 

That way.—Colloquial for in that way—Ricut: It is odd that she 
acts in that way. 

Think for.—Not to be used for think, suppose, etc. Ricut: He is 
not so lazy as you think. 

This here, these here, that there, those there—Vulgarisms for 
this, these, that, those. 

Through.—Colloquial for finished, at an end—Wronc: Are you 
through ?—I am through with the book.—Ricut: Have you finished ? 
—I have finished the book. 

Too.—See Very. 


Transpire.—Means to become known; improper in the sense of happen 
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or occur—Ricut: The news iranspired quickly—The concert 
occurred on Friday evening. 

Try.—A verb; not to be used as a noun in the sense of effort or at- 
tempt.—Ricut: He made a good effort anyway. 

Try and.—Colloquial for try to—Ricur: Try to come early. 

Two first, two last.—Incorrect for first two, last two, inasmuch as only 
one can be first or last—Ruicut: The first two pages are the best. 


Ugly.—Means ill-looking or unpleasant in appearance; colloquial for 
vicious or ill-tempered.—Wronc: She has an ugly temper.—RIGHT: 
She has a vicious temper. 

Unbeknown, unbeknownst.—Colloquial for unknown.—Ricut: She 
is unknown to us. 

Uninterested.—See Disinterested. 

Unique.—Means the only one of its kind; hence it cannot be com- 
pared. It should not be used for odd, strange, or rare-—WRONG: 
This is the most unique story I ever heard.—Ricur: This is the 
strangest story I ever heard. 

Unsanitary.—Colloquial for insanitary, meaning injurious to health — 
Ricut: The drainage system is insanitary. 

Up.—Should not be added to such verbs as finish, end, open, settle, and 
divide. (See 10.) 

Upward of (upwards of).—Means more than, higher than; not to be 
used for approximately, about—Rticut: The cheapest room is two 
dollars a day, but I think that you will have to pay upward of 
that.—There were about forty persons present. 

Used to could.—A vulgarism for used to be able. 


Verbal, oral.— Verbal has reference to something expressed in words, 
whether written or spoken; oral to something expressed by word of 
mouth.—Ricut: A verbal message, a verbal contract; an oral ex- 
amination. 

Verdict—Not to be used for opinion, which refers merely to what 
one thinks or believes.—Ricut: The verdict of the jury was in my 
opinion a perversion of justice. 

Very, too.—Do not use zery or too with the participle when the verbal 
idea prevails; use much, too much, or very much. Use very only 
when the adjective idea prevails —Ricut: I was too much moved 
to reply. —I am much pleased with your work.—She was very tired— 
too tired, in fact, to make the attempt. 

Vim, Snap.—Colloquial for force, energy, spirit, vigor—Ricut: His 
style of writing lacks vigor. 
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Wait on.—A vulgarism for wait for—Ruicut: I shall not wait for you 
after seven o'clock. 

Want in, want out, want off, want through.—Provincialisms for want 
to come in, want to get out, etc. 

Want to.—Not to be used in the sense of ought, should, had better, 
etc.—Ricut: You had better work hard if you expect to pass. 

Way.—Colloquial for far, at some distance, away.—RicutT: He lives 
away down the street. (See That way.) 

Ways.—A plural form; colloquial for way in referring to distance.— 
Ricut: She lives a long way from here. 

Welsh rarebit.—An error for Welsh rabbit. 

Where at, where to.—Vulgarisms for where—Wrone: Where is he 
at? Where has he gone to?—Ricut: Where is he'—Where has he 
gone? 

Wholesome.—See Healthy. 

Will.—Not to be confused with shall. (See 4g.) 

Win out.—See Miss out. 

Without.—A preposition or an adverb; not to be used for the conjunc- 
tion unless—Ricut: I cannot do the work unless you help me. 

Witness.—Pretentious for observe, see, etc—Ricut: Did you see the 
performance last night? ' 

Woman’s.—Not to be used for wwome n’s—Ricut: The Women’s 
Community Council; the Women’s Club; the women’s dormitory. 

Woods.—A plural form; should not be used with a singular verb or 
modifier. Either evood or woods is correct.—Ricur: A wood ts; the 
wood 1s; the woods are. 

Worst way, worst kind.—Colloquial for very much, as much as can be, 
etc.—Ricut: I want to go very much. 

Wouldn’t.—Colloquial for don’t or didn’t—Wronc: It’s a wonder 
you wouldn’t do what is right—Ricur: It’s a wonder you don’t 
do what is right. 

Would of.—A vulgarism for would have. 

Write-up.—Colloquial for report, account, ete—Rticut: I was asked 
to prepare an account of the lecture. 


You was.—A vulgarism for you were. 

Yourself.—Reflexive or intensive pronoun; not to be used for you.— 
Wronc: Yourself and family are invited.—Ricur: You and your 
family are invited. 
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A LIST OF TRITE PHRASES 


130. The following phrases are ineffective, either because 
they are trite or because they are bombastic. Some of them 
may be tolerated in an appropriate context, but in general it 
is best to avoid them. Many are quotations from noted 
authors. It will be excellent training to find the exact source 
of each phrase if it is possible to do so. For a list of trite 
phrases to be avoided in letter writing, see 111 i. 


absence makes the heart grow better late than never 


fonder better to have loved and lost 
aching void blood is thicker than water 
agree to disagree blushing bride 
all in all blushing like the rose 
all is not gold that glitters bolt from a clear sky 
all nature seemed bosom of his family 
all sorts and conditions of men brave as a lion 
all too soon brawny arms 
all work and no play breathless silence 
almighty dollar breathless suspense 
along this line bright and shining faces 
angry passions rise briny deep 
apple of his eye brown as a berry 
arms of Morpheus budding genius 
bated breath busy as a bee 
bathed in tears carpet of grass 
beard the lion in his den caudal appendage 
beat a hasty retreat checkered career 
beggars description cheered to the echo 
best-laid schemes o’ mice an’ clear as crystal 

men clinging vine 
better half clothed and in his right mind 
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cold as ice 

commercial pursuits 

completes the picture 

conscience doth make cowards 
of us all 

consigned to the flames 

conspicuous by its absence 

consummation devoutly to be 
wished 

contracting parties 

course of true love 

cradle of the deep 

dead as a stone 

devouring element 

discourse sweet music 

distance lends enchantment to 
the view 

doomed to disappointment 

downy couch 

drapery of his couch 

drown his sorrows in the cup 

dull thud 

each and every 

easier imagined than described 

easier said than done 

eat, drink, and be merry 

everything went along nicely 

eyes like stars 

exception proves the rule 

eyes of heavenly blue 

faint heart ne’er won fair lady 

fair sex 

fast and furious 

favor with a selection 

fearfully and wonderfully made 

feathered songsters 

fell swoop 

festive board 

filthy lucre 

fingers were made before forks 

finishing touches 

fish story 
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fistic encounter 

fools rush in 

foot-prints on the sands of time 
fragile form 

fragrant weed 

frailty, thy name is woman 
friend in need 

galore 

glass of fashion 

goes on to say (tell) 

goes without saying 
goodly number 

greatness thrust upon them 
green as grass 

green with envy 

had the privilege 

grim reaper 

happy pair (couple) 
heartless wretch 

height of fame 

his name is legion 

hoary head 

honesty is the best policy 
hope springs eternal 
household word 

ills that flesh is heir to 
improve each shining hour 
in a brown study 

in all its glory 

in all its phases 

in a pleasing manner 

in cold blood 

innocent as a lamb 

in our midst 

inspiring sight 

in the last analysis 

in the line of 

in the spring a young man’s fancw 
in the words of the poet 

in the worst way 

irony of fate 

it never rains but it pours 
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it’s a long lane that has no turn- 
ing 

justice to tne occasion 

last but not least 

last rose of summer 

last straw 

lay like a mirror 

lean and hungry look 

led to the altar 

lend me your ears 

light fantastic 

long-felt want 

love is blind 

mad as a hatter 

mad as a wet hen 

make hay while the’ sun shines 

making night hideous 

mantle of snow 

marble brow 

matches are made in heaven 

measure of success 

melancholy days are come 

men were deceivers ever 

method in his madness 

monarch of all I survey 

more in sorrow than in anger 

mother earth 

motley crowd 

music hath charms 

nestles below the hill 

never put off till tomorrow 

nipped in the bud 

none but the brave deserve the 
fair 

no sooner said than done 

not lost, but gone forever 

object of interest 

Old Sol 

order out of chaos 

palatial residence 

partake of refreshments 

passing fair 
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passing rich 

paternal ancestor 

pearly teeth 

perfect specimen 

perfect woman nobly planned 
points of interest 

poor but honest 

pride goeth before destruction 
pride will have a fall 
proud possessor 
psychological moment 
put in an appearance 
raven hair 

reigns supreme 

rendered a selection 
replete with interest 

rich as Croesus 

river like a silver ribbon 
sadder but wiser 

saw the light of day 
scaly tribe 

seething mass of humanity 
shuffle off this mortal coil 
sigh of relief 

single blessedness 

sleep of the just 

slow as molasses 

slow but sure 

snare of Cupid 

snug as two bugs in a rug 
social function 

speed the parting guest 
staff of life 

stolen sweets 

straight and narrow way 
sun-kissed meadows 
sweat of his brow 
succulent bivalve 
sumptuous repast 
swan-like neck 

sweets to the sweet 
sylph-like form 
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table groaned 

teach the young idea how to 
shoot 

thereby hangs a tale 

this broad land of ours 

those present 

time and tide wait for no man 

tired but happy 

to err is human 

tonsorial parlor 

too full for utterance 

toothsome viands 

to the bitter end 

truth is stranger than fiction 

tumultuous applause 

two heads are better than one 

untiring effort 
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vast multitude (concourse) 
variety is the spice of life 
velvety sward 

venture the suggestion 
was the recipient of 
watery grave 

wee small hours 
well-chosen words 
wended our way 

when my ship comes in 
willowy form 

what’s in a name 

where ignorance is bliss 
with malice aforethought 
words fail me 

work like a Trojan 

worse for wear 
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A LIST OF WORDS FREQUENTLY 
MISPRONOUNCED 
131. The following words are frequently mispronounced, 


either by wrongly placing the accent or by giving the wrong 
value to some letter, usually a vowel. The words are so 


marked as to show the point of difficulty. 


ab dd’ men 

ab sent’ (). 

ac cént’ ed 

ac cli’ mate 

a cu’ men 

ad dress’ (n. and 2.) 
ad’ mirable 

A do’ nis 

a dult’ 

ad’ verse 

ag’ grandize 

a’ lias 

al ly’ 

Alma Ma’ ter 

al’ ter nate (adj. and n.) 
a me’ nable 

appa ra’ tus 

Ap’ plicable 

au da’ cious 

a ver’ sion (shun) 
aye or ay = ever (a) 
aye or ay = yes (i) 


Bas’ il (Baz) 
bi og’ raphy 
bouquet’ (boo ka’) 


brig’ and 

cal li’ o pe 

can de 1a’ brum 

chas’ tisement 

chol’ er (kdl) 

clan dés’ tine 

cleanly (adj.) (klén’ li) 
cleanly (adv.) (klén’ li) 
clém’ a tis 

Cleo pa’ tra 

clique (kleek) 

cog no’ men 

col imn (tim not yum) 
com’ ba tant 

come’ ly (ktm’ Ii) 
com’ parable 

com’ plex 

con do’ lence (léns) 
con tém’ plative 

con’ versant 


co’ ny (k6 or kin not k6n) 


con’ stable (kin) 
cou’ pon (koo) 
cov’ ert (ktv’) 
Cowper (Coo per) 
creek (kreek) 


Bot 
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cuck’ 00 (kéok’ 60) hei nous (ha) 
cu’ linary (ka) Her ci’ le an (ku) 
cyc’ lamen (sik) hoof 
da’ ta hoop 
de fal ca’ tion (dé fal ka’ or déf hés’ pitable 
al ka’) hum ble (not tim) 
de fect’ idé’a 
déf’ icst im’ pi ous 
de mise’ (ize) in cis’ ive 
dés’ picable in clém’ ent 
dis course’ in cog’ ni to 
di shév’ el in com’ parable 
dis’ putant in éx’ pli cable 
do lor in qui’ ry 
dol orous in’ ven tory 
dram’ atis per so’ nz (né) ir rév’ ocable (i rév’) 
ef fec’ tive Ital’ ian 
rr (e as in her) ju’ gu lar 
€rring lab’ 6 ra to ry 
ex’ 1 gency lam’ en table 
ex’ qui site (&ks’ kwi zit) li’ chen (kén) 
fi nance’ (fi or fi) lit’ er a ture (tir 702 toor nor chee} 
fi’ nis long-lived (livd) 
flac cid (flak sid) main’ tenance 
fla’ grant me dic’ i nal (dis’) 
for’ midable mé’ di 6c’ rity 
fre quent’ ed min er al’ ogy 
gar’ ru lous (gar’ do lis) mis’ chiev ous 
gen e al’ ogy (jén or jé) nape 
Gen’ oa (jén) © bés’ ity 
gen’ u ine (jén) ob scén’ ity (sén) 
Gloucester (glés’ ter) of ten (off’n) 
gon’ do la oleo mar’ ga rine (g as in get, not 
gran ary jer) 
gra tis on’ erous 
gri mace’ pe’ na lize 
grov el pe’ ony 
guar an tee’ (gar) per’ go la 
har’ ass pi az’ za 
have (not haf) po’ ém (not pome) 
hearth (harth) post’ humous (pés’ ti or post’ hi) 


height (hite) pre ced’ ence 
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préc’ e dent (n.) (préss) 
pref’ erable 

prem’ ise (n.) (is) 

pre mise’ (v.) (miz) 

pre sage’ (v.) 

prés’ entation (préz) 
pret ty (prit) 

pro gram ( not grum) 
pros’ pector 

pump kin 

quay (ké) 

re search’ 

re sour’ ces (sdr’ sez) 
rinse (not rénce nor ringe) 
ro bust’ 

ro mance’ 

sacri lé’ gious 

sa ga’ clous 


saith (séth) 
salmon (sa’ mon) 
short-lived (livd) 
si’ necure 

sleek 

sta’ tus 

toward (to érd or tord) 
trow 

tur’ gid (jid) 

va ga’ ry 

vaude’ ville (vad) 
ve’ hement 

ver sa til’ ity 

ver sion (shtin) 
wash ( wosh) 

wont (n.) (wunt) 
zo Ol’ ogy (not z00) 
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(Numbers refer to rules in the text) 


Abb.—Abbreviation, 95. 

Agr.—Agreement, error in, 36. 

Ant.—Antecedent, 20. 

Ap.—Apostrophe, use of, 93. 

K.—Awkward phrasing, 32k. 

Cap.—Capital letter, use of, 88. 

Cl.—Clearness lacking: dict., 2; sent., 18; par., 56. 

Coh.—Coherence lacking: sent., 22; par., 56b; theme, 59a. 

Col.—Colloquialism, 15e. 

Com.—Comparison faulty, 26. 

C.S.—Comma sentence, 35b. 

Cst.—Construction faulty: effectiveness, 32, grammar, 35. 

Crd.—Co6rdination faulty, 23. 

D.M.—Dangling modifier, 21. 

D.—Diction faulty,1: precision, 4; trite, 7d. See dictionary. 

Eff.—Effectiveness lacking: dict. 6; sent., 28; par.,57. 

Emp.—Emphasis misplaced: sent., 23; par., 57. 

Eu.—Euphony violated: dict., 11; sent., 33. 

Fig.—Figure of speech faulty, 8. 

F.W.—Fine writing, affectation, 9. 

Gr.—Grammar violated, 34. 

Id.—Idiom violated, 16. 

It.—Italics, use of, 92. 

Ms.—Manuscript bad, 66. 

N.—Numbers, use of, 99. 

Om.—Onmission: grammatical, 53; structural, 27. 

Ord.—Order faulty: clearness, 22; effectiveness, 31. 

§].—Paragraphing faulty, 54: form, 55; structure, 56. 

Pll.—Parallelism violated, 24. 

P.S.—Part of speech wrong, 44. 

P.V.—Point of view shifted, 25d. 

Pro.—Pronoun wrong, 47. Oy 

P.—Punctuation faulty, 77: codrdinate clauses, 83; non-restrictive 
elements, 80f; parenthesis, 80; period fault, 35a. 

Ref.—Reference faulty: pronoun, 20; participle, 21. 

Rep.—Repetition faulty, lla. 

S.—Sentence faulty, 17: effectiveness, 32; grammar, 35. 

Sp.—Spelling, error in, 67. 

Sub.—Subordination faulty, 23, 

Syl.—Syllabication faulty,94. 

T.—Tense wrong, 50. 

Trit.—Trite word or phrase,7d. 

Un.—Unity lacking: sent., 30; par., 56a; theme, 59. 

Var.—Variety lacking: sent., 321; par., 58¢. 

Wk.—Weak phrasing, 7; weak ending, sent., 31f; par., 57a. 

W.—Wordiness, 10. X.—Unclassified error. 


INDEX 


Numbers in bold-face type refer to principles; numbers in roman 


type (in curves) refer to pages. 
listed in the glossaries, 128-130. 


A and an, uses of, 45d (135). 
Abbreviations, 95 (270): capital- 
ized, 90a (255); list of common, 
98b (273); of foreign words, 97d 
(272); form and punctuation, 97 
(271); in letter writing, 104f (295); 
of street, avenue, etc., 96d (271); of 
states, 98a (272); uses of, 96 (270). 
Able, ible, words in, 75a (218). 
Absolute participial clause, set off, 


80a (227). 
Absolute phrase, perfect passive 
participle, 32g (108); with pro- 


noun substantive, 32f (108). 

Action, verbs of, 7b (22). 

Addition, to express, 4e 1 (6). 

Address, envelope, 115a (313); in- 
side, 107 (298). 

Adjective, 45 (133): agreement, 39 
(127), 45h (136); after appear, 
feel, etc., 45a (134); in compari- 
sons, 45e (135); same form as 
adverb, 45c (135); in held it tight, 
45b (134); used indiscriminately, 
4b (6); repeat demonstrative or 
possessive, 27b (88); superfluous, 
10d (36). 

Adverb, 45 (133): after appear, 
feel, etc., 45a (134); in compari- 
sons, 45e (135); same form as 
adjective, 45c (135); in held it 
tightly, 45b (134); used indis- 
criminatay, 4b (6); position of, 
22c (72); redundant uf, on, etc., 
45f (136); superfluous, 10d (36). 

Affectation, 9a (33). 

Afterthought, punctuation, 87a 
(244). 

Agreement, 36 (121): appositive and 
substantive, 39b (128); modifier 
and substantive, 39 (127); pro- 
noun and antecedent, 38 (125); 
subject and predicate substantive, 
40 (128); subject and verb, 37 


(121). 
Allegory, 8j z (32). 


The citations do not include the:words 


Alliteration, 122f (333); faulty, 11h 


(40). 

Alright for all right, 129 (364). 

Also for and also, 4e 16 (11). 

4.M. and P. M.: form, 91a (261); use 
of, 99b N2 (276). 

Ambiguous participle, 21 (67); pro- 
noun, 20 (64); Fe ean 19 (64). 

Anacrusis, 120d (325). 

Ance, ence, (ant, Sa words in, 75b 
(219). 

And used too often, 23b (74); to be- 
gin sentence, 83c N (234). 

Antecedent, indefinite, 20c (65); re- 
mote, 20b (65); repeated in 
curves, 20g (67); in subordinate 


construction, 20f (67); vaguely 
implied, 20e (66). 

Antithesis, 81 6 (30). 

Any, anyone, anybody, everybody, 


etc., agreement: antecedent, 38a 
(125); verb, 37d (122). 
Apostrophe, 93 (267). 
Appositives, agreement 
stantive, 39b (128); 
of, 80b (227). 
Appropriateness, 12 (41). 
Ar, er, or, words in, 75d (220). 
Archaic words, 14a (52). 
Article, a, an, the, 45d (135); repeat, 
24f (80), 27b (88). 
As, in comparison, 26d (85). 
Assonance, 122f, g (334). 


with sub- 
punctuation 


Authorities, use of, 101 (284); 

phrasing confused, 102b (287). 
Auxiliary omitted, 53b (144); repeat, 
27a 1 (87). 


Avoidance of repetition, lla N (38). 
Awkwardness, 32k (109): absolute 
clause with perfect passive parti- 
ciple, 32g (108); absolute phrase 
with pronoun as substantive, 32f 
(108); as-clause suspended in a 
comparison, 26d (85); auxiliary in 
a double capacity, 53b (144); 
passive voice, 5la (142); sepa- 
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tation of codrdinate modifiers, 
22b (71); separation of subject 
and verb, 22b (71); two prepo- 
sitional phrases with one object, 
27d (89); which used as an adjec- 
tive, 47h (138). 


Badly for bad, 45a (134); 129 (366). 

Balanced construction, 32b (107). 

Barbarisms, 15a (53). 

Because and for, uses of, 4e 2N (7). 

Because-clauses, 25g (84), 35e (120). 

Because of-phrase, 35h (120). 

Bible, books of, how indicated, 92a 
N3 (264). . = 

Biblical references, how indicated, 
87h (247), 97e (272). 

Bibliography, making a, 10la,b 
(284-286). 

Bookish diction, 9c (34). 

Brackets, 77j (224). ky 

Break in sentence, how indicated, 
87a (244). 

But used too often, 23b (74). 

But that, but what, 129 (367); double 
negative, 25e (82). 


Can for may, 4f (11). 
Seer y poe 
192), 87g (247). 

ea letters, 88 (253), 91 (261): 
a.m. and p.m., 91a (261); common 
noun as part of a proper name, 
90d (257); days of week, months, 
90f (258); names of the Deity, 
90j (260); educational  insti- 
tutions, 90e (258); for emphasis, 
91h (263); historical events, 90k 
(260); line of poetry, 89 (254); 
military organizations, 900 (261); 
in outlines, 61d (179); personi- 
fications, 90r (261); points of 
compass, 90g (259); proper nouns 
and adjectives, 90 (255); races 
and tribes, 90c (257)5 in reso- 
lutions, 91c (262); thought units, 
89 (254); titles of books, plays, 
poems, etc., 90n (260). 

Caret, 771 (224), 87i (247). 

Case, 41 (128): after as or than, 41e 
(130); after being, 41b2 (130); 
after a preposition, 4le (130); 
possessive, use of, 41f (130), 41g 
(131); relative pronoun, 41d 
(130); subject of verb, 4la (129); 
substantive modifying gerund, 
41h (131); with to be, 40 (128), 41b 
(129). 

Catalectic line, 120d (325). 

Cause, to express, 4e 2 (6). 

Caused by-phrase, 35h (120). 

Cede, ceed, sede, words in, 75c¢ (219). 

Cesura, 120e (325). 


indicated, 66f 


‘Coined words, 14b (52). 
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Circumlocutions, 9a (33). 

Clauses, absolute, set off, 80a (227); 
dangling, 21 (67); elliptical, 2le 
(69); excessive use of independent, 
23b (74); introductory, set off, 
81 (230); main idea in inde- 
pendent, 23c (75); mistaken for 
sentence, 23f (76), 35a (118); 
overlapping dependence, 23e (76); 
position of dependent, 22a (70); 
punctuation between dependent, 
82 (231); punctuation between 
independent, 83 (232); restrictive 
and non-restrictive, 80f (228). 

Clearness, diction, 2 (2); paragraph, 
56 (157); punctuation, 77 (222): 
sentence, 18 (63); theme, use of 
authorities, 102b (287). 

Climax, figure of speech, 8i 7 (31); 
order in paragraph, 57b (161); 
order in sentence, 31d (105). 


Coherence, in outline, 62 (179); 
between paragraphs, 59 (165); 
between sentences, 56b (158); 
within the sentence, 22 (69). 


Collective noun, pronoun referring 
to, 38d (127). 

Colloquialisms, 15e (56). 

Colon, 77d (223): to mark enumer- 
ations, 85 (237). 

Comma, 77c (223): comma fault, 
35b (119), 87r (249); with curves, 
dashes, etc., 80e (228); with 
quotation marks, 86i (243). 

Comma sentence, 35b (119). 

Command with will or shall, 52e N 
(143). 

Common noun as part of proper 
name, 90d (257). 

Compactness, 10 (35). 

Comparisons, 26 (84): absolute 
superlative, 45e2 N ety: adjec- 
tives and adverbs, 45e (135); 
ambiguous, 26c (84); with as and 
than, 26d (84); with superlative 
adjective, 26h (85); illogical, 
restricted, 26g (85); _ illogical, 
unrestricted, 26f (85); incapable, 
45e3 (136); incomplete, 26c (84); 
with negative use so, 26i (85); 
objects of same class, 26e (84); 
standard left vague, 26b (84); 
terms consistent, 26a (84). 

Complimentary close, 112 (307). 

Compound sentences, stringy, 23b 
(74), 321 (110). 

‘ompound words, rules, 70 (200); 
list of, 70e (205). 

Concession, to express, 4e3 (7). 

Concrete words, 7a (21). 

Condense clause to phrase, phrase 
to word, 32j (109). 
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Condition, to express, 4e4 (7). 

Confusion, phrasing from authority, 
102b (287); punctuation to pre- 
vent, 84a (235); of similar words, 
4c (6). 

Conjunction, 49 (139): exact, 4e 
(6); repeat, 24f (80), 27a2 (88). 

Conjunctive adverb, position of, 31b 
(104); punctuation preceding, 
83e (234). 

Connectives, 4e (6). 

Consequence, to exnress, 4e5 (7). 

Construction, 35 (118): because-clause, 
35e (120); because of-phrase, 35h (120) 
caused by-phrase, 35h (120); due 
to-phrase, 35h (120); illogical, 
25f (83); incomplete, 35c (120); 
owing 1o-phrase, 35h (120); reason- 
clause, 35f (120); sentence as 
subject of is, 35g (120); when-or 
where-clause, 35d (120). 

Contractions, 15e (56), 71b (209). 

Contradiction, 25a (81). 

Contrast, to express, 4e6 (8). 

Contrasted elements set off, 82d 
(231). 

Codrdinate dependent elements, 
punctuation between, 82 (231); 
independent elements, punctu- 
ation between, 83 (232); clauses 
in series, 83d (234); comma, 83a 
(232); semicolon, 83b,c (233). 

CoGrdination, 23 (73): excessive, 
23b (74); illogical, 23a Oe; 
indention in outlines, 61e,f (179); 
structure in outlines, 62b (180). 

Copula omitted, 53b (144). 

Correlative conjunctions, 
of, 22d (72). 

Could for might, 4f (11). 

Couplets, 123 (336). 

Credit to authority lacking, 102a 


position 


(287). 

Curves, 77h (224). 

Dangling modifier, 21 (67): ellipti- 
cal clause, 2le (69); gerund 
phrase, 21c (68); infinitive phrase, 
21d (69); participle phrase, 2la 
(68). 

Dash, 77e (223), 87a (244). 

Dates, in letters, 106a (296); punctu- 
ation of, 84b2 (236). 

Days of week, capitalized, 90f (258). 

Definitions, phrasing of, 25f (83). 

Degree, to express, 4e 7 (8). 

Degrees, how written, 90b N4 (257). 

Deity, names of, capitalized, 90j 
(259); pronouns referring to, 90j 
N (259). 

Dependent clause, see Clause. 

Details, too many, 30b (101). 

Dialog, how written, 55¢ (156). 


Diction, 1 (1): affectation, 9a (33); 
appropriateness, 12 (41); archaic, 
14a (52); barbarisms, 15a (53); 
clearness, 2 (2); coined words. 14b 
(52) colloquialisms, 15e (56); 
compactness, 10 (35); concrete 
words, 7a (21); contractions, 15e 
(56); effectiveness, 6 (18); eu- 
phony, 11 (37); figurative lan- 
guage, 8 (25); fine writing, 9a (33); 
foreign words, 3a (4); good usage, 
13_ (50); idiomatic English, 16 
(56); FERRARO HTHOS) 15d (54); 
localisms, 3b (4); national English 
SENS naturalness, 9 (33); obsolete 
words, 14a (52); onomatopoetic 
words, 7c (23); permanent Eng- 
lish, 14 (51); Po 12c (42); pre- 
cise English, 4 (4); present Eng- 
lish, 14 (51); provincialisms, ap 
(4); reputable English, 15 (52) 
scientific and technical fearioce, 
5 (13); slang, 15c (54); specific 
words, 7a (21); suggestive lan- 
guage, 7 (19); trite words, 7d (24); 
verbs of action, 7b (22); vulgar- 
isms, 15b (54); wordiness, 10 
(35). 

Dieresis, marks of, 87m (248). 

Different than, 129 (370). 

Direct address, set off, 80c (228). 

Direct quotation, paragraphed, 55e 
(156); set off, 86 (239). 

Distances, punctuation of, 87n 
(248). 

Double negative, right, 8i 9 (31), 
45g (136); wrong, 25e (82). 

Due to-phrase, 35h (120), 129 (370). 


Each, every, any, either, etc., agree- 
ment: antecedent, 38a (125) 
verb, 37d (122). 

Educational institutions and depart- 
ments, capitalized, 90e (258). 

Effectiveness, diction, 6 (18); paras 
graph, 57 (160); sentence, 28 (98). 

Fi, i¢, words in, 74 (217). 

Either, agreement: antecedent, 38a 
(125); verb, 37d (122). 

Ellipsis, marks of, 77m (224). 

Elliptical clause dangling, 21le (69), 
23g (76). 

Elliptical expressions as sentences, 
35a N (119), 78 N (224). 

Else’s, 71a 4 (208), 129 (371). 

Emphasis, by capital letters, 91h 
(263); important words in impor- 
tant positions, 31a (103); by italics, 
92e (266); main idea in main 
clause, 32a (107); by position, 3la 
(103); weak words buried, 31b 
(103). 

Ending weak, paragraph, 57a (160); 
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sentence, 3if (105); theme, 59e 
(169). 4 : 
Endorsement of manuscript, 66j 
(193). : 
End-stopped lines, 120f (325). 
Enumerations, punctuation of, 85 


(237). 

Envelope, 104a (293), 115 (313). 

Epic simile, 81 2 (29). 

Er, or, ar, words in, 75d (220). 

Etc., punctuation with, 84br (236). 

Euphemism, 9b (34). 

Euphony, diction, 11 (37); sentence, 
33 (111). 

Exaggerations, 9e (34). 

Examples, punctuation of, 85 (237). 

Exclamation point, 77g (224), 78c 
(225): to express humor or irony, 
87p (248); with quotation marks, 


861i (243). 

Exclamatory sentence not com- 
bined with other forms, 32i (108); 
punctuation of, 78c (225); in 


curves, 78d (225). : 

Exercises.—Capitalizing, italicizing, 
etc., (278). Diction: clearness 
(14); effectiveness (42); good 
usage (58); review (60). Gram- 
mar (146). Paragraph (170). 
Proofreading (283). Punctuation 
G@s0, 278). Scansion (328). 
entence: clearness (90); effective- 
ness (113). 

Expand the thought, 27e (89). 

Expletive, use of, 31g (105). 


Fable, 8j2 (32). 

Feet, 120 (323). 

Figurative language, 8 (25): figure 
affected, 8e (27); detailed, 8g (28); 
used too often, 8h (28); mixed, 


8f (27); obscure, 8a (26); too 
obvious, 8d (27); trite, 8b (26) 
130 (387); unpleasant, 8c (26). 
Figures of speech, list of, 8i (28). 


Figures and numbers, 99 (275): at 
beginning of sentence, 99d (277); 
indicating a series, punctuation 
following, 87j (247). 

Final letters before a suffix, 72 (211). 

Fine writing, 9a (33). 

Folding a letter, 114f (311); a manu- 
script, 66i (193). 

For used too often, 23b (74). 

For and because, uses of, 4e2 N (7). 

Foreign words, abbreviations of, 
how written, 92f (266), 97d (272); 
italicized, 92d (265); use of, 3a 
(4). 

Form and_ structure of 
faulty, 35 (118). 

Formal social notes, 116 (314). 

Former, latter, lla N (38), 129 (373). 


sentence 


INDEX 


Fractions, with hyphen, 70b3 (201); 
singular or plural, 37k (124). 

Fragmentary sentence, 35a (118). 

Free verse, 125 (343). 

Freshness of style, 7d (24). 


Gender, 43 (132): consistent, 43d 
(133); feminine, 43c (132); mas- 
culine, 43c (132); meuter, 43c 
(132). 

General words, 7a (21). 
erund, 48 (139): dangling, 21ic 
(68); distinguished from parti- 
ciple, 41h N (131); with possessive 
modifier, 41h (131). 

Glossary of words often misused, 
129 (363). 
ood usage, diction, 13 (50); gram- 
mar, 34 (118) 

Grammar, 34 (118): agreement, 36 
(121); case, 41 (128); gender, 43 
(132); mood, 52 (142); number, 
42 (132); omissions, 53 (144); 
parts of speech, 44 (133); person, 
42 (132); sentence structure, 35 
(118); tense, 50 (139); voice, 51 


(142). 

Grammatical parts together, 22b 
1). 

Grammatical terms defined, 126 
(344). 


Hardly after a negative, 25e (82). 

Harsh sounds, 1le (40). 

He or she for he, 38b (126). 

Heading of letter, 106 (295). 

Heroic couplet, 123a (336). 

Historical present, 50f (141). 

Honorable, 107¢ (300). 

Hovering accent, 120b (324). 

However, position of, 31b (104). 

Humor, irony, punctuation to ex- 
press, 87p (248). 

Hymn stanzas, 123dr3 (341). 

Hypermetrical line, 120d (325). 

Hyphen, 77k (224): between com- 
pound words, 87f (246); between 
syllables, 87f (246); to indicate 
stuttering, 87f (246). 


I, to begin a letter, 110a N (303); 
used too often, 110a N (303). 

Idiomatic English, 16 (56). 

i for whether, 4er4 (10). 

'f-clause 32h (108). 

Illogical construction, 25f (83); see 
Construction. 

Illogical statement, 25 (80): uni- 
versal subject with negative 
predicate, 25b (81). 

Imperative for if-clause, 32h (108). 

Implication, statement by, 29 (99) 

Improprieties, 15d (54). 


INDEX 


Incongruity of juncture, 24d (79). 

Inconsistency of cae ee 25 (80); 
of statement, 25a (S81). 

Se pronouns, use of, 20c N 
(66 


Indefinite reference, 20c (65). 

Indention, in outline, 6lf, g,b (179); 
in paragraph, 55) a, b,.c, ad (156), 
66e (192) 

Infinitive, 48 (139): weak construc- 
tion, 32e (108); dangling, 21d 
(69); objective case with, 40b 
(128); in perfect tense, 50b (139); 
purpose confused with sign of 
infinitive, 24b (78); split, 22b and 
N (71); subject of, 40b (128). 

Ink, 66a (191), 104d (294). 

Insertions in manuscript, 66f (192). 

Interjections, punctuation after, 87d 
(246). 

Interpolations, off, 86h 
(243). 

Interrogative sentence, punctuation 
of, 78b (225); in curves, 78d (225); 
use of, 321 (108). 

Introduction irrelevant, 59b (168). 

Introduction, use of, in outline, 6li 
(179). 

Introductory dependent elements, 
set off, 81 (230). 

Inversion of sentence elements, 3le 
(105). 

Irony, figure of speech, 8i8 (31); 
punctuation to express, 87p (248). 

Ise, ize, words in, 75e (220). 

It with verb, 371 (124). 

Italics, 92 (263): te express empha- 
sis, 92e (266); foreign abbrevi- 
ations, 92f (266); foreign words, 
92d (265); letters and figures, 92c 
(265); names of ships, boats, etc., 
92b (264); titles of books, poems, 
etc., 9Za (264). 

Items in tabular form, 66m (195). 


how set 


Jr. and Sr., 90b N3 (257). 


Kind, sort, type, with a or an, 39a 
N (128), 129 (375); singular ante- 
cedent, 38a (125); singular modi- 
fier, 39a (127). 


Legibility, 66b (191). 

Letter forms, 118 (318). 

Letter writing, 104 (293): abbrevi- 
ations, 104f (295); body of letter, 
109 (302); complimentary close, 
112 (307); enclosures, 114a (310); 
envelope, 104a (293), 115 (313); 
envelope address, 115a (313); fold- 
ing 114f (311); form of writing, 
104a (293); formal social notes, 
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116 (314); heading, 106 (295); ink, 
104d (2904); inside address, 107 
(298); last sentence, 110b (303); 
letter forms, 118 (318); margins, 
104b (294); official letters, 117 
(316); order of pages, 104a (293); 
paper, 104a (293); paragraphs, 
104c (294); postscript, 114d (311); 
return address, 115b (314); salu- 
tation, 108 (301); signature, 113 
(309); stamp enclosed, 114e (311); 
style, 104e (294), 110 (303), 111 
(304); titles of address, 107c (299), 
117d (3 16). 

Letters, heures, etc., when italicized, 
92c (265). 

Like used as a conjunction, 4e8 N 


(8). 

ine. 129 (376). 

Line aad 66e (192). 

Litotes, 8i9 (3), 45g (136). 

Localisms, 3b (4 

Logical accord, 25 (83); see Con- 
struction. 

Loose sentence, 3lc (104). 


Main idea in main clause, 32a (107). 

Manner, to express, 4e8 (8). 

Manuscript, 65 (191): cancellations, 
66f (192); endorsement, 66j (193); 
folding, 661i (193); form and style, 
66 (191); indentions, 66e (192); 
ink, 66a (191); insertions, 66f 
(192); were 66b (191); mar- 
gins, 66d (192); notes, 66k (193); 
fae 66h (193); paper, 66a 
(191); paragraphing, change in, 
66g (192); poetry quoted im, 661 
(194); for printer, 66n (195); 
references, 66k (193); tabular 
form, items in, 66m (195); title, 
position of, 66c (192). 

Margins, in letters, 104b (294); in 
manuscript, 66d (192). 

May and can, 4f (11). 

Measurements, punctuation of, 87n 
(248). 

Metaphor, Bir (28). 

Metonymy, 8i¢ (29). 

Might and could, 4f£ (11). 

Misreading, punctuation to prevent, 
84a (235). 

Model outlines, 64 (181); 
line. 

Months capitalized, 90f (258). 

Mood, 52 (142): consistent, 52d 
(143); imperative, 52e (143); indica- 
tive, 52a (142); subjunctive, 52b 
(142), 52¢ (143). 


Namely set off, 85b (238). 
Names of persons capitalized, 90a 


(255). 


see Out- 
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National English, 3 (3). 


Naturalness, 9 (33). 

Negative doubled, wrong, 25e (82); 
right, 8i9 (31), 45g (136). 

Neither, singular, 37d (122). 

Non-restrictive clauses and phrases, 
set off, 80f (228). 

None, singular or plural, 37d (122), 
38a (125). 

Note-taking, 101 (284): credit to 
authorities, 102a (287); from 
lectures, 103 (289); from reading, 
102 (286). 

Notes in manuscript, 66k (193). 

Noun, 46 (136): collective as ante- 
cedent, 38d (127); common, part 
of a proper name, 90d (257); form 
omitted, 53d (144); plural form 
with singular verb, 37j (123); 
proper, capitalized, 90 (255); 
singular and plural forms as ante- 
cedent, 38e (127); vague, 4a (5). 


Number, agreement in, 42 (132); 
keep consistent, 25d (82); see 
Agreement. 

Numbers, representation of, 99 


(275); writing sums of money, 99c 
(276); use of, 99a,b (275). 


O and oh, 129 (378). 
Obsolete words, 14a (52), 
Of-phrase to denote possession, 41g 


131). 

Official letters, 117 (316). 

Omissions.—Grammatical, 53 (144): 
auxiliary or copula, 53b,c (144); 
in letters, 111b (304); noun form, 
53d (144); preposition, 53e, f, g, 
h (145); relative pronoun, 53j 
(146); subject, 53i (146); verb 
form, 53a (144). Structural, 27 
(86): adjectives and articles, 27b 
(88); before parallel elements, 
27a (87); preposition demanded 
by idiom, 27d (89); subject, 27c 
(89). From quotations, 86g (242); 
how supplied in word or sentence, 
87i (247). 

On the contrary, on the other hand, 
uses of, 4e6 N (8), 

One, singular antecedent, 38a (nes) s 
overworked, 38c (126), 

Only, position of, 22c (72). 
Onomatopoeia, 8i5 (30); use of 
onomatopoetic words, 7e (23), 

Or, ar, er, words in, 75d (220). 

Order of sentence elements, clear- 
ness, 22 (69); effectiveness, 31 
(102); illogical, 22f (73); long and 
short words, 31h (105). 

Ottava rima, 123do (340). 

Outline, 60 (177): arrangement, 61 
(179); brief for argument (183); 
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capitals in, 61d (179); coherent, 62 
(179); coérdination, 6le, f (179), 
62b (180); too detailed, 62€ (180); 
keep form consistent, 61a (179); 
keep headings consistent, 61b 
(179), 63 (180); overlapping head- 
ings, 62g (180); single subheading, 
62d (180); illogical, 62 (179); in- 
dention, 61f, g, h (179); Introduc- 
tion, Body, etc., omit, 61i (179); 
models 64 (181); order of ideas, 
62f (180); punctuation in, 61c 
(179); structure, 62 (179); subor- 
dination, 61g (179), 62c (180); 
symbols, 63 (180); title separate, 
62a (179). 

Over-condensation, 27e (89). 

Overlapping dependence, 23e (76). 

Overstatement, 25a (81); in letters, 
l1ld (304). 

Owing to-phrase, 35h (120). 


Pairs of words, set off, 82c (231); 
used to excess, 32d (107). 
Paging, 66h (193). 
Paper, 66a (191); for letter writing, 
104a (293). 

Parable, 8j3 (32). 

Paragraph, 54 (155): beginning of, 
57a (160); clearness in, 56 (157); 
climax, 57b (161); coherence 
between, 59a (165); coherence 
within, 56b (158); concluding, 59e 
(169); contrast, 57c (162); dialog, 
S5e (156); effectiveness in. 57 
(160); emphasis by paragraphing, 
58b (164); ending of, 57a (160); 
first line indented, 55a, b, c (156); 
form, 55 (156); indention, 55a, b,c 
(156), 66e (192); introductory, 
59d (168); last paragraph weak, 
59e (169); length of, 55f (156); 
in letters, 104c (294); line un- 
filled, 55d (156); logical develop- 
ment, 56b (158); long, 55f (156); 
new topic in new, 58a (164); paral- 
lel structure, 57f (163); progress 
in, 56b (158); proportion, 57d 
(163); relation to whole compo- 
sition, 59 (165); short, 55g (157); 
structure, 56 (157); topic-sentence, 
5S6c (159); transition between, 
59a (165); transitional, 59c (168); 
unity in, 56a (157); variety in 
length, 55h (157); variety in 
method of development, 58¢ 
(164); variety in sentence struc- 
ture, 57g (163); weak ending in, 
57a (160), 59e (169). 

arallelism, 24 (77): after correlative 
conjunctions, 24e (79); exercise 
(94); incongruous, 24d (79); mis- 
leading, 24b (78); partial, 24e 


> 
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(79); sentence elements in similar 
form, 24a (78). 
Parenthesis, marks of, 77h (224). 
Parenthesis in parenthesis, 80g 


(230). 
Parenthetical expressions, set off, 
80 (226); sentence, 78d (225). 


Participial eae in letters, 
111h (305); weak, 32e (108). 

Participle, 48 (139): absolute clause 
with perfect passive, 32g (108); 
dangling 2la, b (68); use of 
present, 50e (140). 

Parts of speech, 44 (133): adjectives 
and adverbs, 45 (133); con- 
junctions, 49 (139); nouns and 
verbs, 46 (136); participles, 
gerunds, infinitives, 48 (139); 
prepositions, 49 (139); pronouns, 
47 (137). 

Passive voice weak and awkward, 
32c (107), 51 (142). 

detail infinitive for present, 50b 

139 

Period, 77a (223), 78a (224): period 
fault, 35a (118), 87s (249); with 
quotation marks, 861i (243). 

Periodic sentence, 3lc (104). 

Permanent English, 14 (51). 

Permanent truths in present cense, 
50c (140). 

Person, agreement in, 42 (132); keep 
consistent, 25d (82); see Agree- 
ment. 

Personification, 813 (29); capitalized, 
90r (261). 

Place, to express, 4e9 (9). 

Plurals, rules, 71c (209). 

Poetic diction, 12¢ (42). 

Poetry quoted in manuscript, 661 
(194); set off, 86d (241). 

Point of view, keep consistent, 25d 
(82). 

Points of compass, 90g (259). 

Position of unimportant words, 31b 
(104). 

Positive statement denied, 25c (82). 

Possessive, use of, 41f (130): as 
antecedent, 41j (132); double, 
4li (132); with gerund, 41h (131); 
object of an action, 41g (131). 

Possessives, spelling of, 71a (208). 

Postscript in Jetters, 114d (311). 

Precise English, 4 (4). 

Preceding event in narrative in past 
time, 50d (140). 

Predicate substantive after to be, 
40 (128); different number from 
that of subject, 37c (122). 

Predication, reduce, 10c (36), 30c 
(102), 32j (109). 

Prefix, juncture of word and, 73a 
(214), 
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eacuosteinay 49 (139): end of 
sentence, 31b N (104); idiomatic 
use of, 4h (13); 128 (355)3 list of, 
127 (354); omitted, 27d (89). 
53e, f, g, h (145); repeat. 24f (80), 
27a3 (8 8). 

Present English, 14 (51). 

Principal parts of verb, 46d (137). 

Principal verb in double capacity, 
53a (144). 

Prolepsis, 81 ro (31). 

Pronoun, 47 (137): agreement with 
antecedent, 38 (125); agreement 
with substantive it modifies, 39 
(127); ambiguous, 20a (65); case, 
41 (128); consistent use of, 47f 
(137); gender, 47c (137); indef- 
nite, 20c N (66); number and 
person, 47b (137); possessive with 
gerund, 47h (138); reference, 20 
(64); in first sentence refer to 
title, 20h (67); relative omitted, 
53j (146); relative repeat, 27a5 
(88); relative, correct use, 47g 
(138); verb with relative in 
subordinate clause, 37m (124). 

Pronunciation, aid to spelling, 68 
(197); words mispronounced, 131 
(391). 

Proof, correction of, 100 (280). 

Proofreader’ s marks 100g (282). 

Proper nouns and adjectives capital- 
ized, 90 (255). 

Proportion in paragraph, 57d (163). 

Prose quoted, set off, 86d (241). 

Provincialisms, 3b (4). 

Punctuation, 77 (222): at beginning 
of line, 87q (249); biblical refer- 
ences, 87h (247); break in sen- 
tence, 87a (244); clauses in series, 
83d (234); comma fault, 87r 
(249); compound subject’ or 
predicate, 82f (231); to prevent 


confusion, 84a (235); conjunctive 
adverbs, 83e (234); contrasted 
elements, 82d (231); coérdinate 


dependent elements, 82 (231); co- 
ordinate independent elements, 
83 (232); in dates, 84b2 (236); 
introductory dependent elements, 
81 (230); elliptical expressions, 
78n (224); end of sentence, 78 
(224); enumeration, examples, 
etc., 85 (237); especially, 85c 
(238); | geographical references, 
84b2 (236) H independent clauses, 
83 (232); interjections, 87d (246); 
introductory elements, 81 (230); 

to prevent misreading, 84a (235): 
namely, 85b (238); non-restric- 
tive element, 8Cf (228); omission 
supplied in word or sentence, 87i 
(247); pairs of words, 82c (231): 
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parenthetical expression, 80 (226); 
parenthetical sentence, 78d (225); 
period fault, 87s (249); quo- 
tations, 86 (239); slang words, set 
off, 87e (246); speeches, 86 (239); 
stage directions, 87k (248); such 
as, 85c (238); suspension, 87u 
(249); tabulations, 87c (245); 
that is, 85b (238); time references, 
87h (247); to indicate uncertainty, 
871 (248); within the sentence, 79 
(226); word repeated, 87b (245); 
words in series, 82b (231). 

Punctuation marks, 77 
brackets, 77j (224); caret, 771 
(224); colon, 77d (223); comma, 
77ce (223); curves, 77h (224); 
dash, 77e (223); ellipsis, 77m 
(224); exclamation, 77g (224); 
hyphen, 77k (224); period, 77a 
(223); question, 77f (223); quo- 
tation, 77i (224); semicolon, 77b 
(223))< 

Purpose, to express, 4e ro (9). 


(222): 


Qualification excessive, 25a N (81). 

Question mark, 77f (223), 78b (225): 
to express humor or irony, 87p 
(248); to express uncertainty, 
871 (248); with quotation marks, 
86i (243). ; 

Quotation marks, 77i (224), 86 
(239): with other marks, 86i (243); 
to enclose title of composition, 
87t (249). 

Quotations, set off, 86 (239): with 
he said, 86c (240); indirect quo- 
tation, 86e (241); interpolations 
set off, 86h (243); omissions from, 
86g (242); of poetry and prose, 
86d (241); proverbs, 86e (241). 


Reason-clause, 35b (120). 

Redundancy, 10 (35); adverbs, 
45f (136). 

Reference, ambiguous, 20a (65); 
antecedent in curves, 20g (67); 
elliptical clause, 21e (69); gerund, 
21c (68); indefinite, 20c (65); 
infinitive, 21d (69); participle, 
21a (68); pronoun, 20 (64); re- 
mote, 20b (65); suspended, 20d 
(66); word in subordinate con- 
struction, 20f (67); word vaguely 
supplied, 20e (66). 

References and footnotes, 66k (193). 

Related words together, logic 22a 
(70); grammar, 22b (71). 

Relative pronoun, agreement with 
verb, 37m (124); use of, 47g (138). 

Repeated word set off, 87b (245). 

Repetition, awkward avoidance of, 
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lla N (38); effective, 11b (39); 
to express, 41 rr (9); faulty, lla 
(38); necessary for clearness, 27 
(86); of article or adjective, 27b 
(88); of word before parallel ele- 
ments, 27a (87); of subject, 27c 
(89); of prominent word, 1lc (39). 

Reputable English, 15 (52). 

Resolutions, 84b3 (236), 91c (262), 
92g (266). 

Restrictive clauses and phrases, 80f 
(228). 

Result, to express, 4er2 (9). 

Return address, 115b (314). 

Reverend, 107c (300). 

Rhyme, in prose, 1ld (40); in verse, 
122 (332). 

Rhythm, sentence, 33 
exact, 33d (112). 

Rime Royal, 123d7 (339). 

Roman numerals, 3/o (248). 

Run-on lines, 120f (325). 


Salutation, 108 (301). 

Scarcely after a negative, 25e (82). 

Scansion, 119 (322), 121 (330). 

Scientific language, 5 (13). 

Seasons, small letters, 90f (258). 

Semicolon, 77b (223): before cone 
junctive adverbs, 83e (234); be- 
tween coérdinate clauses 83c (233)3 
with quotation marks, 86i (243). 

Sentence, 17 (62): ambiguity, 19 
(64); awkward, 32k (109); clear- 
ness, 18 (63); coherence, 22 (69); 
comparisons, 26 (84); coérdi- 
nation and subordination, 23 (73); 
dangling modifier, 21 (67); defi- 
niteness and consistency of mean- 
ing, 25 (80); effectiveness, 28 
(98); elliptical, 35a N _ (119)3 
euphony, 33 (111); exclamatory, 
32i (108), 78c (225); form and 
structure, 35 (118); fragment, 
23f (76), 35a (118); grammar, 34 
(118); imperative, 32h (108); 
implication, 29 (99); interroga- 
tive, 32i (108), 78b (225); loose, 
3lc (104); omissions and repe- 
titions, 27 (86); order of elements, 
clearness, 22 (69); order of ele- 
ments, effectiveness, 31 (102)3 
parallelism, 24 (77); periodic, 31c 
(104); reference, pronoun, 20 
(64); run together, 35b (119)5 
stringy, 30b (101); structure, 
effectiveness, 32 (106); structure, 
grammar, 35 (118); subject of 
is, 35g (120); topic, S6c (159)5 
transition between, 32m (111), 
56b (158); transitional, 59a £ 
(165); unity, 30 (100); variety, 
321 (10); weak ending, 31f (105). 


(111); t9o0 
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Sentence summary, exercise, (95). 

Sequence of tenses, 50 (139). 

Shall and will, 4g (11). 

Ships, boats, etc., names of, itali- 
cized, 92b (264). 

Short words, 11g (40). 

Sign of infinitive, repeat, 27a 4 (88). 

Signature, 113 (309 

Similar words ait a oy 69 (198). 

Simile, 8i 2 (29). 

Slang, 15c (54), selection 6 (44); set 
off, 87e (246) 

So, negative comparison, 26i (86); 
purpose, 4e ro N (9); result, 4e 12 
N (10); ee too often, 4e 15 (10), 
23b (74) 

Sonnet, 124 (342). 

Sort, see Kind. 

Space between letters and words, 
66b (191). 

Specific words, 7a (21). 

Spelling, 67 (196): compound words, 
70 (200); contractions, 71b (209); 
final letters before suffix, 72 (211); 
juncture of prefix or sufhx with 
stem, 73 (214); plurals, 71c (209); 
possessives, 7la (208); pronunci- 
ation, 68 (197); similar words, 
69 (198); supplementary list, 76 
(220); terminations, 75 (218); 
words in ¢1 or i¢, 74 (217). 

Spenserian stanza, 123d 10 (340). 

Split infinitive, 22b and N (71). 

Squinting modifier, 22e (73). 

Sr. and Jr., 90b N3 (257). 

St., nd., etc., after figures, 99a N2 
(275); in heading of letter, 106a 
(296). 

Stage directions, set off, 87k (248). 

Stamp enclosed, 114e (311). 

Stanzas, 123 (336). 

Stringy sentences, 30b (101). 

Structure, paragraph clearness, 56 
(157); paragraph effectiveness, 
57 (160); sentence clearness, 18 
(63); sentence, grammar, 35 (118); 
sentence effectiveness, 32 (106); 
theme, 59 (16s). 

Subject, agreement with predicate 
substantive, 40 (128); agreement 
with verb, 37 (121); changed, 
25d (82); omitted, 53i (146); re- 
peat, 27c (89). 

Subordination, 23 (73): chain, 23e 
(76); illogical, 23d (75); upside 
down, 23c (75). 

Such as, punctuation with, 85c 


(238). 
Suffix, 73a (214). 
|Suggestive language, 7 (19). 
ummarizing word, punctuation 


before, 87b (245). 
Sums, singular or plural, 37k (124). 
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Suspense, sentence, 3ic 
(104). 

Di mere of word in sentence, 27g 

9 

Suspension or break in thought, 87u 
(249). 

Syllabication, 94 (267): hyphenated 
words, 94f (269); last word on 
page, ‘04m (270); proper names, 
94h (269); syllable of two letters, 
94j (269); word of one syllable, 
94g (269). 

Synechdoche, 8i 4 (29). 


gain in 


Tabulation, 87c (245). 

Tail-rime stanza, 123d 12 (341). 

Tautology, 10a (36). 

Technical language, 5 (13). 

Tense, 50 (139): harmony, 50a (139); 
historical present, 50f (141); per- 
fect infinitive wrong, 50b (139); 
permanent truths, 50c (140); pre- 
ceding event in past time, 50d 
(140); present with shall or will, 
50i (142); present participle, 50e 
(140); present perfect, 50h (141); 
shifted, 25d (82); time modifier 
with verb in past time, 50g (141). 

Terseness, 10 (35). 

Terza rima, 123c (337). 

Than, substantive after, 4le (130). 

Than whom, 41e N (130). 

That, as relative pronoun, 47g (138); 
after verb of saying, 27f (89). 

That is, set off, b (238); use of, 
4e 11 N (9). 

Then for ad then, 4e 16 (11). 

There, expletive, use sparingly, 31g 
(105). 

Time, to express, 4e 13 (10). 

Time modifier with verb in past 
tense, 50g (141). 

Title of theme, position and form of, 
66c (192); without quotation 
marks, 87t (249); written separate 
from outline, 62a (179). 

Titles of address in letters, 107c 
(299), 117d (316). 

Titles of books, plays, poems, etc., 
capitalized, 90n (260); italicized, 
92a (264); take singular verb, 370 
(GAD. 

Titles of honor, capitalized, 90b 
(256); set off, 80d (228). 

To be, nominative after, 40a (128); 


objective after, 40b (128); as 
principle and auxiliary, 53c (144): 
Today, tomorrow, tonight, 70d 2 
(204). 


Tone inconsistent, 25h (84). 

Too with participle, 129 (385). 
Topic-sentence, 56c (159). 
Transition, between paragraphs, 59a, 
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(165); between sentences, 32m 
(111), 56b (158); by use of refer- 
ence words, 59a 3 (166); by 
repetition, 59a 4 (166); by tran- 
sitional expressions, 59a 2 (165). 

Transitional expressions, 59a 2 
(165). 

Transitional paragraphs, 59c (168). 

Transitional sentences, 59a r (165). 

Transpositions in manuscript, 66f 
(192). ; 

Trite phrases, to be avoided, 7d 
(24); in letters, 111i (306); list of, 
130 (387). 

Truncated line, 120d (325). 


Uncertzinty of date, how indicated, 
871 (248). 

Unity, in paragraph, 56a (157); in 
sentence, 30 (100); in theme, 59 
(165). 

Unpleasant connotation, 12a, b (42). 

Unrelated ideas in sentence, 30a 
(ror). 

Usage, diction, 13 (50); grammar, 
34 (118). 

Up redundant, 10e (37). 


Vague nouns and verbs, 4a (5). 

Vagueness of meaning, 25 (80). 

Variety, paragraph length, 55h 
(157); paragraph development, 
58c (164); sentence structure, 
321 (110), 57g (163). 

Verb, 46 (136): agreement with 
subyect, 37 (121), auxiliary 
omitted, 53b (144); copula 
omitted, 53b (r44) form omitted, 
53a (144); mood, 52 (142); princi- 
pal parts, 46d (137); tense, 50 
(139); voice, 51 (142); vague, use 
of, 4a (5). 
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Verbs of action, 7b (22). 

Verse, kinds of, 121 (330). 

Versification, 119 (322). 

Very with participle, 129 (385). 

Vocative, set off, 80c (228). 

Voice, 51 (142): active preferable to 
passive, 32c (107); passive awk- 
ward, 5la (142); passive vague, 
51b (142); shifted, 25d (82), 5lc 
(142). 

Vowel elision, 120a (324). 

Vulgarisms, 15b (54). 


Weak ending, in paragraph, 57a 
(160); in sentence, 31f (105); in 
theme, 59e (169). 

Weak words at the end of clause, 
sentence, or paragraph, 33c (112). 

We for I, 9d (34). 

When-clause, as predicate 
native, 35d (120). 

Where for that, 4e 14 (10). 

Which, awkward as adjective, 47h 
(138); uses of, 47g (138). 

While, use of, concession 4e 3 (7); 
contrast, 4e 6 N 1 (8); time, 4e 13 


(10). 

Will for shall, 4g (11). 

Will used to express command, 78a 
(224). 

Word used in two senses, 11f (40). 

Word suspended, 27g (89). 

Wordiness, 10 (35): use of conven- 
tional phrases, 10b (36). 

Words in pairs, set off, 82c (231)§ 
used too freely, 32d (107). 

Words in series, punctuated, 82b 
(231). 

Words, similar confused, 15d r (55). 

Would for should, 4g rr. 

Writing at fault, 66b (191). 


nomi- 


Yes, no, etc., set off, 84c (236). 
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